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LATIN CHRISTIANITY. 



BOOK III. (CoNTraoED.) 
CHAPTER VI. 

WESTERN MONASTICISM. 

MoNAanciSM ascended the papal tlirone in the per- 
son of Gregory the Great As our history wmte™ 
approaches this marked period in the annals """"^'i'''™ 
of Latin Christianity, it is necessary to describe the 
rise and progress of those institutions, which at once 
tended so powerfiilly to propagate, to maintain, and to 
^ve its pecuhar character to the Christianity of West- 
em Christendom. 

Western monasticism was very different from that of 
the East. It was practical more tlian speculative ; it 
looked more to the performance of rigid duty, the oh- 
servance of an austere ritual, the alternation of severe 
toQ with the recitation of certain stated offices or the 
reading appointed portions of sacred hooks, than tc 
dreamy indolence and' meditative silence, only broken 
by the discussion of controverted points of jontiasted 
tlieology. Labor was pai't of the rule of ""'' '^'*™- 
all the eastern monks ; it was urged by tlie wiser ad- 
vocates of the monastic state, Athanasius, Basil, Chrys- 
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16 LATIN CHRISTIANITY. Book ni. 

ostom, even Jerome: it was enforced in tlie la\v of 
tlie monastic life brought by Cassianus from tlie East;^ 
and it is singular that it was first repudiated by Martin 
of Toure and his disciples ; ^ yet the eastern element 
predominated over the rule almost throughout Greek 
Christianity. The Greek monks have done little or 
nothing to advance the cultivation of barren lands, for 
the arts, for knowledge, or for civilization. But the 
hermits in the West were in general content with the 
wild recesses of nature, and with a ri^d but secret 
discipline. They had neither the ingenious nor the 
ostentatious self-tortures which were common in the 
East. They had hardly one Stylites, men who stood 
for decades of years® on a lofty pillar, a pillar elevated 
in height as the saint drew nearer to heaven and to 
perfection^ — as yet no rambling and vagabond monks, 
astonishing mankind by the public display of their 
misei-able self-inflicted sufferings. Nor did Ccenobites 
disburb the peace of the western cities by crowding 
with ai-ms m their hands, ready with unscrupulous and 
sanguinary fanaticism for slaughter, or worse tlian 
slaughter, in the maintenance of some favorite doc- 
trine, or some fiivorite prelate. Under their founder 

' " A laboring monk is troHbled by one devil, an idle one by a best of 
devlk," — Casaian. x. 23. Augustine wrote a book, de Opei-e Mo'nathornm. 
M. Villemain baa tbla striking obaervatlon: "De eette rude ^oole du d^it 
il Bortalt des grands hommes el des (bus." — Melanges, Eloquence Cbr^- 
tienne, p. 356. Tbe East had tfew great men, many madmen ; Ibe Weat, 
madmen enougb, but still very many great men. 

8 Paalin. da vit. Martini, 1. il. Sulpio. Severus, o. 7, 

' Fifty-six, atcording to Evagriae, t. iil. i. 13; Theodoret. Hist. Relig., 
p. 88S. For Wulfilas the one Stylitea of tbe Weat at Treves, see Fleury, 

< " Tbe Gallic bishops ordered a pillar to be destroyed on wbich an am- 
bitious Western aspired to rival (he Easl." — Greg. Tur. i. 17. Compare 
Scbroeck, viii. p, £31, 
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Chap. VI. WESTERN MONASTICiSM. 17 

in Northern France, Martin of Tours, they might lend 
their tumultuous aid in the demolition of some heathen 
shrine or temple ; but their habits wore usually those of 
profound peace ; they aspired not yet to rule the world 
which they had forsworn : it was not till much later 
that their abbots, now endowed with enormous wealth, 
poured upon them by blind admiration of tlieir holin&ss, 
assumed political existence. The western monks par- 
took of that comparative disinclination to the more 
subtle religious controversy which distinguished Roman 
from Greek and Oriental Christendom, Excepting the 
school of semi-Pelagianism, propagated by the Oriental 
Cassianns among the monasteries in the neighborhood 
of Marseilles (still to a certain extent a Greek city, 
and with the Greek language spoken around it), the 
monasteries were the seats of submissive, nninquiring 
orthodoxy. They were not as yet the asyla of letters. 
Both the ancient Latin prose and ancient Latin poetry 
were too repulsively and dangerously heathen to be 
admitted into the narrow cell or the mountain cloister. 
This perilous tendency to intellectual indulgence which 
followed Jerome into his cave in Palestine, and could 
only he allayed by the scourge and unintermitting fast, 
as yet did not penetrate into the solitudes of the western 
recluses. But if the reason was suppressed with such 
unmitigated proscription, the imagination, while it 
slirunk from those metaphysic abstractions, which are 
so congenial to eastern mysdcism, had full scope in the 
ordinary occurrence of life, which it transmuted into 
perpetual miracle. The mind was centered on itself; 
its sole occupation was the watching the emotions, the 
pulsations of the religious life ; it impersonated its im- 
pulses, it attributed to external or to foreign but in- 
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dwelling powers the whole strife within. Everything 
fostered, even the daily labor, which might have 
checked, canned on in solitude and in silence, encour- 
aged the vague and desultory dreaminess of the fency. 
Men plunged into the desei-t alone, or united themselves 
with others (for there is no contagion so irresistible as 
that of religious emotion) under a deep conviction that 
there was a fierce contest taking place for the soul of 
each individual, not between moral influences and 
unseen and spiritual agencies, but between beings pal- 
pable, material, or at least having at their command 
naaterial agents, and constantly controlKng the course 
of nature, AU the monks' scanty reading was of the 
miracles of our Lord or his Apostles, or still more the 
legends of saints. Their singing was of the same sub- 
jects. Their fasts were to expel demoniacal possessions, 
their festivals to celebrate the actual presence of the 
tutelar saint. And directly the soul escaped, as it 
could not but escape, from the narrow internal world, 
it carried into tbe world without, not merely that awfiil 
reverence which sees God in everything, but a wonder- 
fiil ignorance of nature and of man, which made miracle 
the ordinary rather than tlie exceptional state of things. 
The scenes among which they settled were usually such 
as woidd promote this tendency — strange, desolate, 
gloomy, fearfiil, the interminable sea or desert, the 
mountain immeasurable hy the eye, the un&thomed 
glen ; in Italy volcanic regions, either cleft or distorted 
by ancient eruptions, and still liable to earthquake and 
disorder. Their solitudes ceased to be solitary; they 
were peopled with sounds, with apparitions unaccount- 
able and therefore supernatural. Wherever a few met 
together, they met upon the principle of e 
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each other, of vying with each other, of measuring the 
depth of their feith by their unhesitating belief. The 
state of mind was contagious ; those around them were 
mostly peasants, serfe, who admired their austerities, 
reverenced their holiness ; and whom \ven if their cre- 
dulity outran their own, they would not disabuse, lest 
they should disturb instead of deepen their religious 
impressions. When they went still further forth into 
the world, the fame of their recluse sanctity, of their 
niuracle-working holiness preceded them. Men were 
prepared for wonders, and he who is prepared for 
wonders will usually see them. Emulation, zeal for 
the glory of their founder, the awe, often the salutary 
awe, which controlled multitudes, the mind imbalanced 
by brooding upon itself, and the fi-ame distempered by 
the wildest ascetic usages, the self-waUed, sel:P-barred, 
the sunless dreary dungeons, which they made them- 
selves in the midst of populous cities, wrought the 
same effects on the monks in Rome, or Milan, or 
Tours. Thus religion, chiefly through raonasticism, 
conspired with barbarism to throw back mankind into 
a new chOdhood, a second imaginative youth. The 
mythic period of Christianity had begun and continued 
for centuries : full of the materials of poetry, producing 
a vast mass of what was truly poetic, but wanting form 
and order, destined to await the creation of new lan- 
guages before it should culminate in great Christian 
poems, commencing with' the Divine Comedy and 
closing with the Paradise Lost, 

Monastieism, as we have seen, was introduced into the 
West by the authority and by the writings of Earinnonas- 
the great Athanasius. In the time of Jerome west. 
it had found its proselytes among the patricians and 
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highborn matrons and virgins of Rome. Many mon- 
asteries in that city excited the admiration of Augus- 
tine ; ^ and that of Nola, celebrated by St. PauUinus, 
did not stand alone in Southern Italy .^ Milan ^ vied 
with Rome in the antiquityj in the severe sanctity of 
her monastery, which rose in one of the suburbs under 
the fostering care of St, Ambrose ; and Ambrose ac- 
knowledged that he had but followed the holy example 
of Eusebius of Vercelli. Monasticism had now spread 
throughout the West. In the recesses of the Apen- 
nines J- in the secluded islands along the coast of Italy ; 
in Gaul, where it had been disseminated by the zeal of 
Martin of Tours ; in Ireland ; in the parts of Britain 
yet unwasted by tlie heathen Saxons ; in Spain ; in 
Africa, these young republics rose in all quarters, and 
secluded themselves from the ordinary duties, occupa^ 
tiona, pursuits, and as they fondly thought, the passions 
and the sins of men. In Gaul the earliest monasteries 
were those of Ligug6, near Toulouse, and of Tours, 
both founded by St. Martin, of the Isle Barbe, in the 
Saone above Lyons, Toulouse, in the Islands of the 
Hieres and of Lerins. Oaesarius, the Bishop of Aries, 
whom his age considered to unite in an unparalleled 
degree the virtues of the ecclesiastic and the monk, 
and Cassianus, who, originally an Oriental, settled at 
Marseilles, and endeavored to realize in his monastery 
of St. Victor in that city the severity of his institutes, 

1 De Morib, Eed. c. 33. 

* Ambroa, Epiat. Ixiii. St, August. Confess, iv. 8, 

Heic ubi gaudentem nemoris vel palmifis mnliris 
ItaJiam pingit pulcliorrinia Mediolanum." 

Paul, in iii(. iS(. Mart. 
The Western monks already loved tU beauties of nature. 
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maintained and extended the dominion of m t c m 
in that province. The settlements of Colu nban will 
appear as the great initiatory measure wl i ! p spared 
and accomplished the conversion of Germany 

But even now no kingdom of the We t s iiacces ble 
to the rapid migrations, or sudden appaiitions of these 
religious colonies. 

The oi-igin of Spanish monasticism is obscure. It is 
I'eoognized by the decrees of various councils, in s»aiti. 
those of Tarragona, of Lerida, of Barcelona, of Sara^ 
gossa. It received a strong impulse from Donatus, an 
African, who landed with seventy monks from that 
country. 

In Africa, monasfjcism, under St. Augustine, as- 
sumed a peculiar form, intermediate between in Mnm. 
the ordinary sacerdotal institutions and the monastery. 
The clergy were to live in common under a rule, in 
some respects rigidly monastic, yet to discharge all the 
ordinary duties of the priesthood. They were the first 
regular canons; but the Augustinian Order formed, 
as it was designed, on this ancient and veneraUe model, 
is of much later date, the twelfth century.^ 

In Britain, monasticism had arrived before the Saxon 
invasion. It fled with Christianity to theinBritiin, 
fastnesses of Wales; the monks of Banchor, long 
established on the border, encountered the Saxon 
monks, who accompanied Augustine into the Island. 
Ireland and the Western Isles w«re already studded 
with these religious retreats ; lona had its convent, and 
these institutions, which were hereafter to send forth 
St. Columban to convert and monasticize the German 

1 Compare Tbomassiu, Lu Discipline ile I'Eglise, i. 31. 
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forests, ivere already at least in their early and initia- 
tory state. 

But the extension and organization of monasticism 
St. Benedici i^ the West owes its principal strength and 
ofNureiB. unifonnity to Benedict of Niirsia.^ The hfe 
of Benedict, from infancy to death, is tlie most perfect 
illustration of the motiTCs which then worked upon the 
mind of man. In him meet together and combine all 
those mfluences which almost divided mankind into 
recluses or cosnobites, and those who pursued an active 
life ; as well as all the effects, in his case the best 
effects, produced by this phasis of human thought and 
feeling. Benedict, it was said, was bom at that time, 
Kke a sun to dispel the Cimmerian darkness which 
brooded over Christendom, and to revive the expiring 
spirit of monasticism. The whole world was desolated 
by the inroads of the northern conquerors ; the thrones 
of the new western kingdoms were filled by barbarian 
heretics ; the East was distracted with controversy. 
War had not respected the monastic institutions ; and 
those were fortunate who were shrouded in the moun- 
tain glens of the Apennines, or lay hid in some remote 
and sea-girt island. His age acknowledged Benedict 
as the perfect type of the highest religion, and Benedict 
impersonated his age. 

In the time of Benedict no man could have made a 
profound impression or exercised an enduring influence 
upon the mind of man, without that entiiusiasm in 
himself which would environ him with wonder, or 
without exciting that enthusiasm in others whi'ch would 
eagerly accept, propagate, and multiply the miracles 
which avouched his sanctity. 

1 Baronius sub ann,, but uhicfly Mabillon, Hist. Ordiii. Benedict. 
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How perfectly the whole atmosphere was impreg- 
nated with this inexhaustible yearning for the super- 
natui'al, appears from the ardor with which the mo- 
nastic passions were indulged at the earliest age. Chil- 
dren were nursed and trained to expect at every 
instant more than human interferences; their young 
energies had ever before them examples of asceticism, 
to which it was the glory, the true felicity of life, to 
aspire. The thoughtful child had all his mind thus 
preoccupied; he was early, it might almost seem 
intuitively, trained to this course of life; wherever 
there was gentleness, modesty, the timidity of young 
passion, repugnance to vice, an imaginative tempera- 
ment, a consciousness of unfitness to wrestle with the 
rough realities of life, the way lay invitingly open 
— the difficult, it is true, and painftil, but direct and 
unerring way — to heaven. It lay through perils, but 
was made attractive by perpetual wonders ; it was 
awfiil, but in its awfolness lay its power over the young 
mind. It learned to trample down that last bond 
which united the child to common humanity, filial 
reverence ; the fond and mysterious attachment of the 
child and the mother, the inborn reverence of the son 
to the father. It is the highest praise of St. Fulgentius 
that he overcame his mother's tenderness by religious 
cruelty.^ 

History, to be true, must condescend to speak the 
language of legend ; the belief of the times is part of 
the record of the times ; and, though there may occur 
what may baffle its more calm and searching philoso- 



J The approving bishop said, "Faoile polest ju 



imposua.. 4„. J,.,. 

gent- Vit. apiid Mahillon. 



jam despicere dolorem.' — Fol- 
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phy, it must not disdain that which was the primal, 
almost universal, motive of human life. 

Benedict was bom at Nursia, in the province of 
A.D, 480, Spoleto, of respectable parents. He was sent 
to Rome, according to still-prevailing custom, to be 
instructed in the liberal arts. But his pure spirit 
shrunk instinctively from the vices of the capital. H<i 
gave up the perilous study of letters, and preferred a 
holy ignorance.^ He fled secretly from the society of 
Ms dangerous associates, from the house of his parents, 
who, it seems, had accompanied him, as of old the 
fether of Horace his son to Rome.^ His iaithfid nurse 
alone discovered his design and accompanied his flight. 
This incident seems to imply that his flight took place 
at a vei-y tender age ; a circumstance, told at a later 
period, intimates that it was not before the first im- 
pulses of youthfiil passion. He took refiige in a small 
village called Efiide, about two miles from Subiaco. 
Youth of The rustic inhabitants, pleased with his mod- 
Eeaedjet, gg^^ ^^j g^ectness of disposition, allowed him 
to inhabit a cell near their church. Here took place 
his first mii-acle. The faithful nurse, Cyrilla, had bor- 
rowed a stone sieve, commonly used in that part of the 
country to make bread. It fell from her hands, and 
broke in two, Benedict, moved by her distress, united 
the two pieces, prayed over them, and the vessel be- 
came whole. The wondering rustics are said to have 
hung the miraculously restored sieve over their church 
door. But the sensitive youth shrunk fi'om fame, as 



Gcagoiy the Great. — Dial. 1. 2. 

2 Compare (how strange Ihe comparison!) the life of Horace 
ef St, Beneaict. 
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be had from vice : he sought a deeper solitude. 
In the neighborhood of Subiaco, by the advice and 
assistance of a monk, named Romanns, he found a wild 
and inaccessible cavern, into which he crept, and for 
thcee years the softly and delicately educated boy lay 
hid in this cold and dismal dwelling from the sight of 
men. His scanty food was supplied by Eomanus, who 
took it by stealth from his own small pittance in his 
monastery. The cave was at the foot of the hill on 
which the monastery stood, but there was no path 
down the precipitous rock. The food, therefore, was 
let down by a rope, and a small bell tied to the rope 
gave notice of its coming. Once the devil broke the 
rope ; but he could not bafHe the inventive charity of 
Romanus. To an imagination so prepared, what scene 
could be more suited to nurture the disposition to won- 
ders and visions than the wild and romantic region 
about Subiaco ? The cave of Benedict is still shown 
as a hallowed place, high on the crest of a toppling 
rock, with the Anio roaring beneath in a deep ravine, 
clothed with the densest forest, and looking on another 
wild, precipitous crag. Half-way up the zigzag and 
laborious path stands the convent of Benedict's sister, 
St, Scolastica.^ So entirely was Benedict cut off from 
the world that he ceased to mark not merely the prog- 
ress of ordinary time, but even the ^sts and festivals of 
the Church. A certain priest had prepared for himself 

> Aocoriling to the annalist of the order, Subiaco, properly Sub-Iaou, was 
a town at the foot of a lake made by tie waters of the Anio, which had 
been dammed np by the Emperor Claudina. On the 20th February, 1825, 
the Iske burst its Asm, swept away the road and bridge tu San Lorenzo, 
and left only its dry bed, through which the torrent of the Anio aljli pours. 
— Anjial. Ordiu. Benedict- i. c. viii. The old monaaluiy must have been 
on a peak higher than Benedict's cave. 
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some food of unusual delicacy for tlie festival of Easter. 
A mysterious admonition within his heart reproved 
Mm for this luxurious indulgence, while the servant 
of God was pining with hunger. Who he was, this 
holy and heaven-designated servant, or where he 
dwelt, the priest knew not, but he was led through 
the tangled thickets and over the rugged rocks to 
the cave of Benedict. Benedict was ignorant that 
it was Easter, and not till he was assured that it 
was that festal day, would he share in the heaven- 
sent banquet. 

The secret of his hiding-place was thus betrayed, 
and some of the rude shepherds of the country, seeing 
the hermit in his coarse attire, which was no more than 
a sheepskin thrown round him, mistook him at first for 
a wild beast: but when they approached him, they 
were so melted by his gentle eloquence, that their 
hearts yielded at once, and they were subdued to cour- 
tesy of manners and Christian belief. But the young 
hermit had not escaped the notice or the jealousy of the 
enemy of mankind. One day (we must not omit pue- 
rilities so characteristic, and this is gravely related by a 
late serious and learned writer) he appeared in the shape 
of a blackbird, and flapped him over the eyes with his 
wings, so as almost to blind him. The evil one took a 
more dangerous form, the unforgotten image of a beau- 
tiful woman whom young Benedict had known at 
Rome (he could not, then, have left it so very young). 
This was a perilous probation, and it was only by rush- 
ing forth and rolling his naked body upon the brambles 
and sharp points of the rocks that Benedict obtained the 
hard-wrung victory. Never after this, as he said to 
Ids familiar friends, was he exposed to these fleshly tri- 
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als. Yet his warfare was not over. He had triumphed 
over sensual lust, he was to be tempted by religious am- 
bition. A convent of monks in the neighborhood, ex- 
cited by the fame of his sanctity, determined to choose 
Benedict for their head. He fairly warned them of 
the rigorous and micompromising discipline which he 
should think it his duty to enforce. Either fondly be- 
lieving their own sincerity, or presuming on the latent 
gentleness of Benedict, they conld not be dissuaded 
from the design. But in a short time the firm severity 
of the young abbot roused their fierce resentment ; ha^ 
tred succeeded to reverence and love. They attempted 
to poison him ; but the cup with the guilty potion 
burst asunder in the hands of Benedict, who calmly re- 
proved them for their crime, prayed for the divine for- 
giveness, reminded them of his own warnings before 
he undertook their government, and withdrew into his 
happier solitude. 

It was no longer a solitude. The sanctity of Bene- 
dict, and the feme of his miracles, drew to- j^m, ot 
gether daUy fresh aspirants to the holiness or *'"'°*''*' 
the quietness of his recluse life. In a short time arose 
in the poetic district, on the peaks and rent clefts, im- 
der the oaks and chestnuts round Subiaco, twelve mon- 
asteries, each containing twelve votaries (Benedict 
considered that less or more than this number led to 
negligence or to discord). The names of many of these 
cloisters designate their romantic sites ; tlie Monastery 
of the Cavern, St. Angelo and St. Clement by the 
Lake, St. John by the Stream, St, Victor at the foot of 
the Mountain ; Eternal Life, or the Holy Valley ; and 
one now called Santa Scolastica, rising amid embower- 
ing woods on a far-seen ridge of the Apennines. The 
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fiime of these institutions soon spread to Rome. Some 
of the nobles joined the young fraternities, otheis sent 
their sons for the benefit of a severe and religious edu- 
cation ; and already considerable endowments in farais 
and other possessions were bestowed by the piety and 
gratitude of parents or admirers. Mauras (afterwai'ds 
St. Maur) was one of these yoiuig nobles, who became 
before long the friend, assistant, andsuccessor of Bene- 
dict. To Maurus was soon attributed a share in the 
miraculous powers, as in the holiness of Benedict. 
Though wells of waters had broken out at the prayer 
of Benedict, on the thirsty summits of the rocks, where 
the hermitages hung aloft, they were not always at hand 
or always full. A noble youth of fifteen, Placidus, in 
drawing water fi:om the lake, fell in, and was carried by 
the waves fer from the shore, Benedict cried to Mau- 
rus to assist. Maurus rushed in, and, walking on the 
water, drew ont the fainting youth by the hair, A 
contest of humiUty began : MaiuTia attributed the won- 
der to th6 holiness of his master, Benedict to the de- 
votion of Maurus, It was decided by the youth, who 
declared that he had seen the sheepskin cloak of Bene- 
dict hovering over him. It would not be difiicult to 
admit all the facts of this miracle, which might be easily 
accounted for by the excitement of all parties. 

It is strange to see the blackest crimes constantly, as 
ThePriasi i* were, in collbion with this high-wrought 
Fiorenttua. Jioijness. Florcutius, a neighboring priest, 
was envious of the holy Benedict. He attempted to 
poison him in some bread which he sent as a present.^ 
1 Compare the attempt of the amtiliouB archdeacon to poison the aged 
Bishop of Canosa. The bishop drank the cup, having made the sign of 
the cross, and tha arckdeaean fdl dead, as if the poison had found ita way 
to bis stomach. — Greg. Dial. iii. 5. 
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Benedict had a prescient consciousness of tlie treason ; 
and a raven at his command flew awaj with the infects 
ed food. Florentins, baffled in his design upon the hfe 
of the master, plotted agabst the souls of the disciples. 
He turned seven naked.girls jnt« the garden of one of 
the monasteries. Benedict determined to withdraw 
from the dangerous neighborhood. He had set forth 
on his journey when Maurus hastily overtook him, 
and, not without some signs of joy, communicated the 
tidings of the death of Florentius. The wicked priest 
had been buried in the ruins of his chamber, which 
had Allien in, while the rest of the house remained 
standing. Benedict wept over the fate of his enemy, 
and imposed penance on his disciple for his unseemly 
and unchristian rejoicing in the calamity even of the 
wicked. 

Benedict pursued his way (as the more poetic legend 
added, under the guidance of two visible angels) to 
Monte Casino, about fifty miles from Subiaco. On 
Monte Casino still arose a temple of Apollo amid its 
sacred grove ; and in the midst, as it were, of Chris- 
tianity, the pagan peasants brought their offerings to 
their ancient god. But there was no hiunan resistance 
when the zealous recluse destroyed the profane and 
stately edifice, broke the idol, overturned the altar, and 
cut down the gi'ove, Unreluctant the people received 
the religion of Christ from the eloquent lips of Bene- 
dict. The enemy of mankind' attempted some obstruc- 
tion to the building of the church devoted to St. Mar- 
tin. The obstinate stones would not move but at the 
prayers of Benedict. They fell and crushed the build- 
ers, who were healed by his intercession. The last 
stronghold of paganism was replaced by a Benedictine 
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monastery ; and here arose that great model republic, 
which gave its laws to almost the whole of Western 
Monaaticism. If we might imagine the pagan deity to 
have any real and conseions being, and to represent the 
Smi, he might behold the monastic form of Christianity, 
which rose on the ruins of liis ancient worship, almost 
as univerally spread throughout the world, as of old 
the adoration of his visible majesty. 

Three virtues constituted the sum of the Benedictine 
Ruiaofst discipline. Silence witJi soHtude and seclu- 
Beneaict, gj^j^^ humOity, obedience, which, in the strong 
language of its laws, extended to impossibilities. All 
is thus concentrated on self. It was the man isolated 
from his l^ind who was to rise to a lonely perfection. 
All the social, all patriotic virtues were excluded : the 
mere mechanic observance of the rules of the brotheiv 
hood, or even the corporate spirit, ai'e hardly worthy of 
notice, though they are the only substitutes for the re- 
jected and proscribed pursuits of active life. 

The tlu'ee occupations of Hfe were the worsliip of 
God, reading, and manual labor. The adventitious 
advantages, and gi-eat they were, of these industrious 
agricultural settlements, were not contemplated by the 
founder : the object of the monies was not to make the 
wilderness blossom witli fertility, to extend the arts and 
husbandry of civilized ' life into barbarous regions, it 
was solely to employ in engrossing occupation that 
portion of time which could not be devoted to worsliip 
and to study,^ 

For the divine service the monks awoke at midnight ; 

they retired again, and rose after a brief repose for 

matins. After matins tliey did not return to tlieir 

1 " Cuivis pis mentis agitatioui," saya Mabillon, p. 52. 
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beds, but spent the time in reading, meditation, or the 
singing of psalms. From prime to noon, and all after 
the brief meal, and another period of reading or' medi- 
tation, was devoted to labor. At particular periods, as 
at harvest, the laboring brothers did not retnrn home to 
their religious sei'vice ; they knelt and performed it in 
the fields. The mass was not celebrated on ordinary 
days, only on Sundays and holidays. 

Abstinence from flesh, at least that of four-footed 
animals, was perpetual and universal; from that of 
fowls was prescribed with less rigor. The usual food 
was vegetable broth, bread, and a small measure of 
wine. From Easter to Pentecost there was no fest. 
From Pentecost to the ides of September, fasts on two 
days in the week ; the rest of the year to Easter pei^ 
petual Isst, with one evening meal of eggs or fish. 
Lent was still more rigorously enforced by abstinence 
not from food only, but from sleep and ii-om speech. 
The punishment of delinquents was sequestration from 
the oratory, the table, and the common meetings ; the 
contumacious and incorrigible were expelled from the 
community. The monastery contained within its walls 
the mill, the bakehouse, and everything necessary for 
life. It was strictly forbidden to partake of food with- 
out the walls ; all wandering to any distance was prohib- 
ited ; and if the monk was obliged to be absent during 
the whole day, he was enjoined to fast rather than pai> 
take of food abroad. 

So were self-doomed to live the monks of St. Bene- 
dict ; so all monks, whose number is incalculable, for 
the long centuries during which Latin Christianity 
ruled tlie western world. The two sexes were not 
merely to be strangers, but natural, irreconcilable 
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enemies. This strong repulsion was carried not only 
into their judgments upon themselves, but into their 
judgments of those who were yet in the world without. 
All monks mevitably embraced, with the most extreme 
severity, the dominant notion of the absolute sinftdness 
of all sexual intercourse ; at least, its utter incompati- 
bility with religious service. A noble lady is possessed 
with a legion of devils, for compliance with her hus- 
band, before a procession in honor of the bones of St. 
Sebastian. The less questionable natural affections 
were proscribed witli equal severity. Attachment to 
the order was to be the one absorbing affection. A 
boy monk, who loved his parents too fondly and stole 
forth to visit them, was not merely suddenly struck 
with death, but the holy earth refiised to retain his 
body, and cast it forth with indignation. It was only 
by the influence of Benedict, who commanded the Holy 
Eucharist to be placed upon the body, that it was per- 
mitted to repose in the grave. ^ 

But the later days of Benedict, at Monte Casino, 
though adorned with perpetual miracle, did not seclude 
him or his peaceful votaries from the disastrous times 
Ravages in which Overwhelmed Italy during the fall of 
"^- the Gothic monarchy and the reconquest by 

'the Eastern Emperor. War respected not these holy 
sanctuaries ; and in prophetic vision Benedict saw his 

I Gregor, Dial, i. 10. Tfiera is another atrange atoiy of the power qf 
Benedict : lie bad excommunicated certain nuns for tlie tmbridled use of 
their tongnes. They were buried, however, in the church. But when the 
Baorament was next adminiBtered, at the voice of the deacon, commanding 
ail who did not communicate b> depart, ih& bodies rose trota their graves 
and vrallted out of Uie church. This was seen by their nurse, who com- 
munieated the tact to BenedicL Tlie pitying aaint commanded an oblation 
to be made for them, and ever after they rested quietly in their graves- — . 
Greg Dial. ii. 23. 
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establishment laid waste, and all its lofty buildings in 
ruins before the ravages of the spoiler. He was con- 
soled, however, it is added, by visions of the extension 
of his rule throughout Europe, and the rise of flourish- 
ing Benedictine monasteries in every part of the West. 
Nor were the virtues of Benedict without influence in 
assuaging the horrors of the war, Totila himself, the 
last and not least noble Gothic sovereign, came to con- 
sult the prophetic saint of Monte Casino as an oracle. 
He attempted to practise a deception upon him, by 
dressing one of his chieftains in the royal attire. Ben- 
edict at once detected the fraud, and Riggo, the chief- 
tain, returned to his master, deeply impressed with awe 
at the supernatural knowledge of the saint. Totik. 
Tofila himself, it is said, fell prostrate at the feet of Ben- 
edict, who raised him up, solemnly rebuked his cruelties, 
foretold his conquest of Rome, his passage of the sea, his 
reign of nine yeare, his death during the tenth. The 
greater humanity with which Totila from this time 
conducted the war, his severity against liis soldiers for 
the violation of female chastity, the virtues, in short, of 
this gallant warrior, are attributed to this interview with 
Benedict. Considering the uncertainty of the date 
assigned to this event, it is impossible to estimate how 
far the iierce warrior was already under the control of 
those Christian feelings which led him to seek the soli- 
tude of the saint, or was really awe-struck into more 
thoughtful religiousness by these prophetic admonitions.^ 

1 Thera are several other anecdotes of Totila iu the Dialognes of Gregory. 
He went to consult the Bishop of Canosa, aa a prophet^ and tjicd to deceive 
him. Seelikemiae the odd B(oryofCas9ias,Biahop of Niirni, whom Totila, 
team his red nose, nnjuatly suspected of dmnkenneaa. In several other in- 
Btances Totila was compelled to reverence tlie sanctity of Ijisiiope, whom he 
had begun lo persecute. — c. s. and xi. 
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Benedict did not live to witness the ruin of Monte 
St. seoiasaci. Casino ; his sister, St. Scolastica, preceded 
him in her death but a few days. There is something 
striking in the attachment of the brother.and sister, the 
human affection struggling with the hard spirit of 
monasticism. St. Scolastica was a female Benedict, 
Equally devout, equally powerful in attracting and 
ruling the minds of recluses of her own ses, tlie remote 
fomidress of convents almost as numerous as those of 
her brother's rule. With the most perfect harmony of 
disposition, one in holiness, one in devotion, they were 
of different sexes, and met but once a year. The fem- 
inine weakness of the dying Scolastica for once extorted 
an unwOling breach of his rule from her severer broth- 
er.' He had come to visit her, probably for tlie last 
time ; she entreated him to rest for the night in her 
convent ; but Benedict had never, so spake his own 
laws, passed a night out of his own monastery. But 
Heaven was more indulgent than the monk. Scolastica 
reclined her head in profound prayer. Suddenly the 
serene sky was overcast, lightnings and thunders flashed 
and roared around, the rain fell in torrents. " The 
Lord have mercy upon you, my sister I " said Benedict ; 
" what have you done ? " "You," she replied, "have 
rejected my prayers ; but the Lord hath not. Go now, 
if you can." They passed the night in devout spiritual 
exercises. Three days after Benedict saw the soul of 
his sister soaring to heaven in the shape of a dove. 
Only a short time elapsed, and Benedict was seized 
with a mortal sickness. Six days before his death he 
ordered his grave to be opened, and at the end breath- 
ed his last in prayer. His death was not without its 

1 Greg. Dial. 2, xjtxiii. 
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prophetic announcements. It was revealed to a monfe 
in liis cell at Monte Casino, and to his chosen discipie, 
St. Maunis, who had already left Italy to establish the 
rule of his master in the monasteries of Gaul. In a 
convent near Auxerre, Maums was wrapt in spirit, 
and beheld a way strewn with garments and lighted 
with lamps, which led direct from the cell of Benedict 
to heaven. " May God enable us to follow our master 
along this heavenward way." Benedict was buried 
in the oratory of John the Baptist, which stood upon 
the site of the sanctuary of Apollo. 

The vision of St. Benedict of the universal diffusion 
of hia order was accomplished with a rapidity wonder- 
fiil even in those times. In Italy, from Calabria to 
the Alps, Benedictine monasteries began to rise on 
the brows of beetling mountains, sometimes in quiet 
valleys. Their buildings gradually grew in spacious- 
ness and splendor ; ^ nor did they absolutely abandon 
the cities, as dangerous to themselves or beyond the 
sphere of their exemplary rigor. Few, if any of the 
great towns are without their Benedictine convent. 
Every monastery sent forth its colonies. The monks 
seemed to multiply with greater fecundity than the 
population of the most flourishing cities, and were 
obliged to throw off their redundant brethren to some 
new settlement. They swarmed, according to their 
, like bees.^ Wherever was the abode of 



^ It did not often happen that a monastery, HBhamed of its raagnilicenca, 
like one huilt by the desire, but not according lo the modest notions, of S(. 
Waltrada, tell of its ova accord, and gave place to a hnmbler edifice. — 
Mabillon, Ann. i. p. 405. 

2 " Tanquam apes ex ccBnobiali alveiirlo de more egressi, nova monasleria, 
sive dicas cellaa, conatniere amabant." — Note of Angelo della Nooe, Abbot 
of Monte Casino, on the Chron. Casinen. 
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men was the abode of these recluses, who had put off 
the ordinary habits, attire, occupations of men ; wher- 
ever they settled in the waste wilderness men gathered 
around them, as if to partake of their sanctity and 
^eeurity.^ Mauras, the faithful friend and associate 
of Benedict, had crossed the Alps even before his 
death. Bishop Innocent, of Le Mans, who had in- 
vited him to Gaul, had died before his areival ; but he 
was hospitably received in Orleans. The first Bene- 
dictine monastery in France rose at Glanfeuille, on the 
Loire, not fer irom Angers; it was but the first of 
many rich and noble foundations — foundations which, 
as they grew in wealth and splendor, and, in conse- 
quence, in luxury and ease, were either themselves 
brought back by some stem reformer, who wrought 
them np to their old austere discipline, or rivalled and 
supplanted by new monasteries, which equalled or sur- 
passed the rigor of Benedict himself.^ The name of 
St. Maur is dear to letters. Should his disciples have 
in some degree departed from the iron rule of their 
founder, the world, even the enlightened Christian 
world, will pardon them if their profound and useful 
studies have withdrawn them from mechanical and 

1 The BentdictineruUTrasuniversallyreceiTWi even in the older monaa- 
lariea of Gaul, Britain, Spain, and Ihronghout the West; not as that of 
a rival order [all rivalry was of liit«r date), l)ut as a more full and perfect 
rule of f!ie monasHc life; as simply completing the less consummate work 
of Casaan, Martin of Tours, or Columban. It gave, therefore, not only a 
new impulse to monasticiBm, as founding new monaEteiies, but as quick- 
ening the older ones into new life and energy. 

3 Noirmootier, tbunded by St. Meudon, accepted th« rule of St. Benedict, 
and became the head of the Benedictine order in France; other great moa- 
aateries were St. Benignus at Dijon; St. Denp; the Chaise Dieu, near Pny 
da Velayi Flenrv, near the Loire. In England, Canterbury, Westminster, 
Glaaionbury, StI Albans. In the north, Wearmouth, Yarrow, LindisfarQ. 
-Helyot. 
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automatic acts of devotion. In Spain the monaster- 
ies mostly fell in the general wreck of Christianitj 
on the Mahommedan conquest ; few scanty and doubt- 
ful records survived, to be gleaned by the industry of 
their successors, as Christianity slowly won back the 
latid.^ 

With St. Augustine the rule of St. Benedict passed 
to England ; but there it might seem as if the realm, 
instead of banishing them, or permitting their seif- 
banishment, to the wild heath or the mountain crest, 
had chosen for them, or allowed them to choose, the 
fairest spots in the land for their settlements. In every 
rich valley, by the side of every clear and deep stream, 
art^e a Benedictine abbey. The labors of the monks 
in planting, in cultivation, in laying out the suimy gar- 
den, or hanging the hill with trees, may have added 
much to the picturesque grace of these scenes; but, 
in general, if a district in England bo surveyed, the 
most convenient, most fertile, most peaceful spot, will 
be found to have been the site of a Benedictine 
abbey. 

Their numbers at any one time it may be difficult to 
^timate,^ Abbeys rose and fell, like other human 
institutions ; the more fevored, however, handed down 
the sacred tradition of their foundation, of their endow- 
mente, of their saints, of their miracles, of their good 
deeds to civilization, till the final wreck of monastic 

1 Tiores, Espana Sagrada, paEBim. This valuable work gives the relig- 
ious history of Spain, according to its proyincas, so that the annals of each 
chureb or abbey must be followed out. 

S Mabillon, Ann. Ordin. Benedict, passim. The number of great raonas- 
lerias founded in Italy, Rhensne Germany, and France, between 520 and 
700, is aalonishing. There are some after the conversion of Kecared, 
ToIedo,Merida,&c., in Spain. . 
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institutions during the last century; and even from that 
wreck a few have survived, or lifted up again their 
venerable heads.' 
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CHAPTEH VII. 

GREGORY THE GREAT. 



The sixth century of Christianity was drawing tow- 
ards its close. Anarchy threatened the whole df^ (^ gutj. 
West of Europe ; it had aheady almost en- «™"^- 
veloped Italy in ruin and desolation. Italy had 1 
a Gothic tingdom, it was now a province of the E 
Empire. Rome had been a provincial city of Theodo- 
ric's kingdom, it was now a provincial, at least only 
the second, city in the monarchy of Justinian. But 
the Byzantine government, though it had overthrown 
the Grothic kingdom, had exhausted itself in the strife. 
The eunuch Narses had drained by his avarice that 
wealth which had begun to recover under the vigor of 
liis peaceftil administration. But Narses, according to 
the popular belief, had revenged himself upon the 
groaning province, which had appealed to Constantino- 
ple against his oppressive rule, and upon the jealous 
Emperor who had feared his greatness. He had sum- 
moned the Lombards to cross the Alps, The Lomi^jj 
death of Narses had lefii his successor, the '"fasion. 
Esarch of Kavenna, only the dignity of a sovereignty 
which he was too weak to exercise for any useful pur- 
pose of government. Already the Lombards occupied 
great part of the north of Italy, and were extending 
their desolating inroads towards the south. The ter- 
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rors of the defenceless province cowered before, no 
doubt exaggerated, tbe barbarity of these ixew invaders. 
The Catholics and the Bjsmans had leagued with the 
Eaat to throw off the Gothic yoke ; they were not even 
to rest imder the more oppressive rule of their new 
masters ; they were to be the prey, the victims, the 
slaves of a new race of barbarians. The Goths had 
been to a great degree civilized and Romanized before 
their conquest of Italy ; their enlightened rulers had 
endeavored to subdue them t^i the arts of peace, at 
least to a less destructive system of warfare. The 
Lombards were still obstinate barbarians ; the Chris- 
tianity which they had partially embraced was Arian- 
ism ; and it had in no degree, if justly described, 
mitigated the ferocity of their manners. They had 
no awe of religious men, no reverence for religious 
places ; they burned churches, laid waste monasteries, 
slew ecclesiastics, and violated consecrated virgins with 
no more dread or remorse than ordinary buildings or 
profane enemies.^ So profound was the terror of the 
Lombard invasion, that the despairing Italians, even 
the highest ecclesiastics, beheld it as an undoubted sign 
of the coming day of judgment. The great writer of 
the times describes the depopulated cities, the ruined 
castles, the churches burned, the monasteries of males 
and females destroyed, the iarms wasted and left with- 
out cultivation, the whole land a solitude, and wild 
beasts wandering over fields once occupied by multi- 
tudes of human beings. He draws the inevitable con- 
clusion : " what is happening in other parts of the 
world we know not, but in this the end of all things 
not merely announces iteelf as approaching, but shows 

1 On the ravages in Italy by thesa coniicta, Greg. Epist. v. 21, xiii. 38. 
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itself as actually begun." ■* This terror of the Lom- 
bards seemed to sur^ave and to settle down into an 
unmitigated detestation, Tlirougliont the legends of 
the piety and the miracles wrought by bishops and 
monks in every part of Italy, the most cruel and re- 
morseless persecutor is always a Lombard.^ And this 
hatred was not in the least softened when the popes, 
rising to greater power, became to a certain extent the 
defenders of Italy: it led them joyfiilly to hail the 
appearance of the more warlike and orthodox Franks, 
whom first the Emperor Maurice, and afterwards the 
popes, summoned finally to crush the sinking kingdom 
of the Lombards. The internecine and inextinguisha- 
ble hatred of tlie Church, and probably of tlie Roman 
provincials, to the Lombards, had many powerfiil 
workings on the fortunes of Italy and of the popedom. 
The Byzantine conquest had not only crushed the 
independence of reviving Italy, prevented the quiet 
infiision of Gothic blood and of Gotliic institutions into 
the frame of society ; it had almost succeeded in ti-ara- 
pling down the ecclesitstical dignity of Rome. There 
are few popes whose reigns have been so inglorious as 
those of the immediate successors of that unliappy Vi- 
gilius, who closed his disastrous and dishonorable life 
at a distance fiMm his see, Pelagins I., Benedict L, 
Pelagius II. They rose at the command, must obse- 
quiously obey the mandates, not of the Emperor, but 
of the Emperor's representative, the Exarch of Ra- 

1 "FinBin sunm mnndns jam non uunciat, sed ostendit." — Greg. Mag. 
Dial. iii. sub fine; compare ii. 29, vii. ii. 193. Gregory was fully peTEuaded. 
of the approaching Day of Judgment. Tlie world gave manil'eat signa of 
ita old age. — Hom. v. on Matt. o. 10. 

s See the Dialogues of Qi'egory, passim, and frequent notices in the 
EpisUes. 
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veiina. They miiBt endure, even if under solemn but 
I.E. 653. unregarded protests, the pretensions of the 
'°^^''' bishop of the Emperor's capital, to equality, 

superiority. Western bishops seem to take 
1 of their weakness, and supported, as they 
expect to be, by Imperial Constantinople, defy their 
patriarch. 

Times of emergency call forth great men — men at 
least, if not great in relation to the true intellectual, 
moral, and spiritual dignity of man, great in relation to 
the state and to the necessities of their age ; engi'ossed 
by the powerful and dominant principles of their time, 
and bringing to the advancement of those principles 
surpassing ener^es of character, inflexible resolution, 
the full conviction of the wisdom, justice, and holiness 
of their cause, in religious affairs of the du-ect and un- 
deniable sanction of God, Such was Gregory I., to 
whom his own age and posterity have assigned the 
appellation of the Great. 

Now was the ci'isis in which the Papacy must re- 
awaken its obscured and suspended life. It was the 
only power which lay not entirely and absolutely pros- 
trate before the disasters of the times — a power which 
had an inherent strength, and might resume its maj- 
esty. It was this power which was most imperatively 
required to preserve ail which was to survive out of 
the crum.bling wreck of Roman civilization. To 
Western Christianity was absolutely necessary a cen- 
tre, standing alone, strong in traditionary reverence, 
and in acknowledged claims to supremacy. Even the 
perfect organization of the Christian hierarchy might 
in all human probability have fallen to pieces in per- 
petual conflict : it might liave degenerated into a half 
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secular feudal caste with hereditary benefices, more and 
more entirely subservient to the civil authority, a priest- 
hood of each nation or each tribe, gradually sinking to 
the intellectual or religious level of the nation or tribe. 
On, the rise of a power both controlling and conserva- 
tive, hung, humanly speaiiing, the life and death of 
Christianity — of Christianity as a permanent, aggres- 
sive, expansive, and, to a certain extent, uniform sys- 
tem. There must be a counterbalance to barbaric 
force, to tlie unavoidable anarchy of Teutonism, with 
its tribal, or at the utmost national independence, form- 
ing a host of small, conflicting, antagonistic kingdoms. 
All Europe would have been what England was under 
the Octarchy, what Gennany was when her emperors 
were weak ; and even her emperors she owed to Rome, 
to the Church, to Christianity. Providence might 
have otherwise ordained, but it is impossible for man 
to imagine by what other organizing or consolidating 
force the commonwealth of the Western nations could 
have grown up to a discordant, indeed, and conflicting 
league, but still to a league, with that unity and con- 
formity of manners, usages, laws, religion, which have 
made their rivalries, oppugnancies, and even their long 
ceaseless wars, on the whole to issue in the noblest, 
highest, most intellectual form of civilization known 
to man. It is inconceivable that Teutonic Europe, 
or Europe so deeply interpenetrated with Teutonism, 
could have been condensed or compelled into a vast 
Asiatic despotism, or succession of despotisms. Im- 
mense and interminable ai have been the evils and 
miseries of the conflict between the southern and north- 
ern, the Teutonic and Roman, the hierarchical and 
civil elements of our social system; yet out of these 
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conflicts has at length arisen the balance and harmony 
of the great states which constitute European Christen- 
dom, and are now peophiig other continents with kin- 
dred and derivative institutions. It is impossible to 
conceive what had been the confusion, the lawlessness, 
the chaotic state of the middle ages, without the me- 
dieval Papacy ; and of the mediaeval Papacy the real 
father is Gregory the Great. In all his ' predecessors 
there was much of the uncertainty and indeiiniteness 
of a new dominion. Christianity had converted the 
Western world — it had by this time transmuted it : in 
all except the Roman law, it was one with it. Even 
Leo the Great had something of the Roman dictator. 
Gregory is the Boman altogether merged in the Chris- 
tian bishop. It is a Christian dominion, of whicli he 
lays the foundations in the Eternal City, not the old 
Rome associating Christian influence to her ancient 
title of sovereignty. 

Gregory united in himself every qualification and 
Bitiii Bnd endowment which could command the vener- 
orcgQcy. ation and attachment of Rome and of his 
age.' In his descent he blended civil and ecclesiastical 
nobility. He was of a senatorial family; his father 
bore the imperial name of Gordian, his mother that of 
Sylvia. A pope (Felix II,) was his ancestor in the 
fourth degree — the pope who had built the church of 
Sts. Cosmos and Damianus, close to the temple of 
Romulus. Two sainted virgins, Thirsilla and Sylvia, 
were his aunts. To his noble descent was added con- 
siderable wealth ; and all that wealth, directly he be- 

1 HomU. 38, in Evaag. Dialog. Epiat. iv. 18; Job. Diac. in Tit. The 
date of Ilia birth is imeortain ; it was aboat tlie year 540 — Lau, Gregor. I. 
der Grosae, page 10. 
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come master of it by the death of his father, was at 
once devoted to rehgious uses. He founded and en- 
dowed, perhaps from Sicilian estates, sis monasteries in 
that island ; a seventh, in Rome, he chose for his own 
retreat ; and having lavished on the poor all his costly 
robes, his silk, his gold, his jewels, his furniture, he 
violently wrenched himself from the secular life (in 
which he had already attained to the dignity of prastor 
of the city ^ ), and not even assuming the abbacy of 
his convent, but beginning with the lowest monastic 
duties, he devoted himself altogether to God.^ His 
whole time was passed in prayer, reading, writing, and 
dictation.^ The fame of his unprecedented abstinence 
and boundless charity spread abroad, and, as usual, took 
the form of miracle. He had so destroyed his health 
by festing, vigil, and study, that his brethren were 
obliged to feed him by compulsion. His life hung on 
a thread, and he feai'ed that he should not have 
strength to observe the indispensable fest even on Good 
Friday. By the prayers of the holy Eleutherius his 
stomach was endowed with supernatural strength, and 
never after (he had manifestly, however, undermined 
his constitution) refused the sacred duty of abstinence.* 
His charity was tried by an angel in the garb of a ship- 
wrecked sailor, whose successive visits exhausted aJl he 

' Ho describes his secular state, Prieiat. ad Job. "Diu longeqvie con- 
veraioais graiiam. distuli, at poatquam ctelesti sum dedderio affectna, aecu- 
lari liatitu contegi melius putavi . . . ."Cumque adhuo me oogeret animua 
priesenti mando quad specie tenaa deserrire, cosperant ainlta contra me ex 
ejusdem mundi cnri guccreacere, ut in eo jam non epeCfCi sed quod est 
grayius, meute retinerer." 

S Tlie dale of Gregoiy's monlihood is again nncertain — probably not 
eoilier than 673, nor later than B77. — Lau, p. 21. 

s Greg. Tdt. k. 1. According to Jafffi, the Register of Gregoiy'a Letters 
not only marks the year (the indictlon), but the month of their date. 

* Dial. iii. 18; Job. Diac. i. p. 9. 
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had, except a silver vessel set apart for the use of his 
mother. This too he gave, and the satisfied angel at 
length revealed himself.' The monastery of St. An- 
drew was a perpetual scene of pretei'natural wonder. 
Fugitive monks were seized upon by devils, who con- 
fessed their power to Gregory ; others were favored 
with visits of angels summoning them to peace; and 
one brother, whose whole life, excepting the intervals 
of food and sleep, was spent in psalmody, was not 
merely crowned by invisible hands with white flowers, 
but fourteen years after, a fragrance, as of the concen- 
trated sweetness of all flowers, breathed from his tomb. 
Such was tlie poetry of those days. 

Gregory became abbot ; ^ and that severe discipline 
Gregorr which he had imposed upon himself, he en- 
AUboi. forced with rolentlessness, which hardened 

into cruelty, iipon others. Many were tempted to em- 
brace the monastic life who had not resolution to adhere 
to it, who found no consolation in its peace, and grew 
weary of its monotonous devotion. Fugitive monks 
were constantly revolting back to the world which they 
had forsaken : on these Gi-egory had no mercy. On 
the more faithfiil he exercised a tyranny of discipline 
which crushed out of the heart not only every lingering 
attachment to the world, but every sense and pulsation 
of humanity. The most singular history of this disci- 
pline, combining ingratitude and cruelty under the 
guise of duty, with" a strange confidence in his own 
powers of appeasing the 'divine wrath, and in the influ- 

1 See Prief. ad Dial., a pleasing passage, in which, oppreGsad by the 
catea and troubles of the papacy, he looks back on the t[uiet of his moa- 

S Lbh insists, I ihiak on nnsatiatkctory grounds, that he was abbot only 
aftfiT his return ftom Conatantinople. — p. 37. 
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ence of tlio eucharisttc sacrifice, is the death of Justus, 
related by Gregory himself. Before he became a 
monk, Justus had practised physic. During the long 
illness of Gregory, Justus, now a monk, had attended 
hira day and night wit^ affectionate care and skill. 
Oji liis own death-bed Justus betrayed to his brother 
that he possessed three pieces of gold. This was in 
direct violation of that law as to community of prop- 
erty estabhshed in the monastery. After long search 
the guilty money was foimd concealed in some medi- 
cine. Gregory determined to strike the offender with 
a due sense of his crime, and to awe the brotherhood 
by the terror of his example. He prohibited every 
one from approaching the bed of the dying man, the 
new Simon Magus, No word of consolation or of 
hope was to soothe his departure. His brother alone 
might approach to tell him that he died detested by all 
the community. Nor did the inhuiafin disciplinarian 
rest here. The body was cast out upon the dunghill, 
with the three pieces of gold, the whole convent shout- 
ing aloud, " Thy money perish with thee I " After 
thirty days of fiery burnings, the inevitable fete of an 
unabsolved outlaw, the heart of Gregory began to relent. 
He permitted the mass to be celebrated for the afflicted 
soul. The sacrifice was offered for tliirty days more, 
at the end of which the spirit of Justus appeared to his 
brother, and assured him of his release from penal tor- 
ture.^ 

But a mind of such force and ability as Gregory's 
could not be permitted to slumber in the holy quiet of 

close of 
Greg. 
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a monastery. He himself began to comprehend that 
there were higher reh^ous avocations and nobler ser- 
vices to God. He was still a monk of St. Andi-ew 
when that incident took place which, by the divine 
blessing, led to the conversion of our Saxon ancestors. 
The tale, though often repeated, is too pleasing not to 
find a place here. In the market-place of Rome 
Gregory saw some beautiful and fair-haired boys ex- 
posed for sale. He inquired from whence they came. 
" From Britain." " Are they Christians ? " " They 
are still pagans." " Alas I that the Prince of Dark- 
ness should possess foims of such lovehness I That 
such beauty of countenance should want that better 
beauty of the soul ! " He asked of what nation they 
■were. " Angles " was the reply, " Truly," he said 
" they are angels 1 From what province ? " " That of 
Deira." " Truly they must be rescued de ird (from 
the wrath of God) . What is the name of their lung ? ' ' 
"^lla." "Tea," said Gregory, "Alleluia must be 
sung in the dominions of that king." To be the first 
Qj,go^j missionary to this heautifiil people, and win 
Mn^'° this remote and barbarous island, like a Chris- 
Britaiu, jj^j^j Ctesar, to the realm of Christ, became 
the holy ambition of Gregory. His long-suppressed 
humanity burst forth in this new channel. He ex- 
torted the unwilhng consent of the Pope : he had 
actually set forth, and travelled three days' journey, 
when he was overtaken by messengers sent to recall 
him. All Rome had risen in pious mutiny, and com- 
pelled the Pope to revoke his permission. 

But Gregory was not to retire again to his monas- 
Gregoryin toFy. He was forced to embark in public 
nopie. aiSiirs. He was ordained deacon (he was one 
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of the seven deacons of the Church of Home, the 
Eegioiiarii), and sent by Pope Benedict on an impor- 
tant embassy to Constantinople. But his occupations 
were not confined to his negotiations with the court. 
He was the Pope's apocrisiai'ius or secretary. These 
negotiations were but partially successful. He recon- 
ciled, indeed, the two successive emperors, Tiberius 
and Maurice, with the person of the Pope, Pelagius; 
but die aid against the Lombards was sent reluctantly, 
tardily, inefficiently. The schism between the East 
and West was still unallayed. He entered into a char- 
acteristic controversy with Eutychius, Bishop of Con- 
stantinople, on the nature of the body after the resur- 
rection.^ The metaphysical Greek imagined an impal- 
pable body, finer and more subtile than the air. The 
Westei-n theologian, unembai'rassed by the materialism 
from which the Greek endeavored to escape, strenu- 
ously asserted the unrefined identity of the renovated 
body with that of the living man. 

In Constantinople^ Gregory commenced, if he did 
not complete, his great work, the ' Magna Moralia, or 
Exposition of the Book of Job,' at which the West 
stood astonished, and which may even now excite our 
wonder at the vast superstructure raised on such nar- 
row foundations. The book of Job, according to 
Gregoiy, comprehended in itself all natural, all Chris- 
dan, theology, and all morals. It was at once a true and 

• Tha controversy must have been Bomewhttt perplexing, HB Gregory 
was ignorant of Greek, and good translators vera not to be found. " Qniit 
bodie in. Gon^iuifinopoliUin^ civitat«, qui de Latiao m Gciecnm dictnta 
beae tiansferant non snnt. Dum enim verba custodinnt et Eensaa minitng 
altendunt, necyerba intelligi faciunt, el scnsus ftangunt." — Greg. Mag. 
Epist. vi. 27. 

2 Gregory resided three years in Conslazitinoplii: &84-587, 
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woiiderfal history, an allegory containing, in its secret 
sense, the whole theory of the Christian Church and 
Christian sacraments, and a moral philosophy applica- 
ble to all mankind. As an interpretei' of the history, 
Gregory was entirely ignorant of all the Oriental lan- 
guages, even of Greek,^ He read the hook partly ac- 
cording to the older, partly according to the later Latin 
version. Of ancient or of Oriental manners he knew 
nothing. Of the hook of Job as a poem (the most 
sublime of all antiquity) he had no conception : to him 
it is all pure, unimaginative, unembellished history. 
As an allegory, it is surprising with what copious inge- 
Magna nuity Gregory discovers latent adumbrations 

""^"- of all the great Christian docti'ines, and still 
more the unrelenting condemnation of heresies and of 
heretics. The moral interpretation may be read at the 
present time, if with no great admiration at the depth 
of the philosophy, with respect for its loftiness and pu- 
rity. It is ascetic, but generally, except when heretics 
are concerned, devout, humane and generous,^ 

1 " Nam D08 BBC Griecfe novimas, neo aliquod opus Grfficft aliquando con- 
flcripBimUB." — Greg. Mag. Epiet. iic 69. 

« It may tie safely said that, aceoraing to Gregory's license of interpreta- 
tion, tbere is nothing which might not be fonnd in any book ever written ; 
there is no single word which nuty not be pregnant with nnutterable mys- 
teries, no Byllablc which may not mean everything, no numher which 
may not have relation to the same number, wherever it may occur, to 
every multiple or divisible part of anch numher. " The seven sons of 
Job mean the twelve apostles, and therefore the clergy, hecMiso seven is 
the perfect number, and multiplied within itself, fonr by three or three by 
four, produces twelve. The three daughters mean the fkithfiU laity, be- 
cansa they are to worship the Trinity." " In septem ergo filiis ordo predi- 
eantiuni, in tribns vero filiabns multitudo auditorum signatur." The three 
danghfers may likewise mean the three classes of the fiuthful, the pastores, 
continentes, and eoiyugati. The curious reader may see the mystery which 
is found in tlie sheep and the camels, the nsen and the a^es, — Lib. i. c. 
vi., and Lib. ii. c. xiv. — where the friends of Job are showTi, from the latent 
mesnbg of their names, to signify the heretics. 
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So congenial, however, was this great work to the 
Christian mind, tliat many bishops began to read it 
pubhcly in the churches j and it was perhaps prevented 
from coming into general use only by the modest re- 
monstrance of Gregorj' himself; and thus Gregory, if 
his theology and morals had been sanctioned by the 
authority of the Church, would have become the 
fo-.iiider of a new religion. It never appeai-s to have 
occurred to the piety of that or indeed of other ages, 
that this discovery of latent meanings in the books of 
Inspiration, and the authoritative enforcement of those 
interpretations as within the scope of the Holy Spirit, 
less than to make a new revelation to mankind. 
It might happen that the docti-ines thus discovered 
were only those already recognized as Christianity, and 
the utmost error then would be the illustration of such 
doctrines by forced and inapplicable texts. But it can- 
not be denied that by this system of exposition the 
sacred wiitings were continually made to speak the 
sense of the interpreter ; and if once we depart from 
the plain and obvious meaning of the Legislator, all 
beyond is the enactment of a new, a supplementary, 
an unwarranted law. Compare the Great Morals of 
Gregory, not with the book of Job, but with the New 
Testament; and can we deny that there would have 
been a new authoritative proclamation of the Divine 
will? 

So fer Gregory had kept his lofty way in every situ- 
ation, not only fulfilling, but surpassing, the 3^^^,^.^ ^^ 
highest demands of his age. In his personal """*■ 
character austerely blameless ; as an abbot (he resumed 
on his return to Rome the abbacy in his monastery of 
St. Andrew), mercilessly severe, the model of a strict 
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disciplinarian ; as an ambassador, displaying consum- 
mate ability ; as a controversialist, defeating in the 
opinion of the West the subtleties of the rival Bishop 
of Constantinople ; as a theolo^an, already taking that 
place which was assigned him. by the homage of poster- 
ity, that of tJie fourth great father of the Latin 
Church.^ Soon after his return to Rome the city be- 
i.D. 687. came a scene of misery, and desolation, so 
that all eyes could not but be turned on a man so 
highly favored of God. The Lorabai-d invasions con- 
tinued to waste Italy ; the feeble Exarch acknowledged 
that be had uo power to protect Rome ; the supplica- 
Statsofthe tions for effectual aid from Constantinople 
'"'^' had been unavailing. More dire and press- 

ing calamities darkened around. The Tiber over- 
flowed its banks, and swept away the granaries of com, 
A dreadful pestilence ensued, of which the Pope Pela- 
gius was among the first victims.* With one voice the 
clergy, the senate, and the people summoned Gregory 
to the pontifical throne.^ His modest remonstrances 
were in vain. His letter entreating the Emperor Mau- 
rice to relieve him from the perilous burden, by reftis- 
ing the imperial consent to his elevation, was inter- 
cepted by the loving vigilance of liis admirei-s. Among 
Q^^ these was the prefect of the city, who substi- 
^°t*- tuted for Gregory's letter the general petition 

for his advancement. But, until the answer of the 
Emperor could arrive, Grregory assumed the religious 

1 Pelag. Eplsi. ad Greg, apud J. Diaoonum in Vit. 

s Tha pestilence was attribiiled to a vast number of serpents and a great 
dragon, like a beam of timber, carried cloira the Tiber lo tlie sea, and cant 
back upon the sbore, wliorc they putrefied, and caused ilia plague. — Greg. 
Turon. 

« 589-5a0, Jaffe. 
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direction of t!ie people. He addressed them with deep 
solemnity on tlie plague, and pei-suaded them to acts 
of humiliation,^ On an appointed day the whole city 
joined in the religious ceremony. Seven litanies, or 
processions with prayers and hymns, and the £ 
pomp, traversed the streets. That of the clerg 
out from the Church of St. John the Baptist ; that of 
the men from St. Marcellus ; the monks from that of 
the martyrs John and Paul ; the holy virgins from Sts. 
Cosmos and Damianus ; the married women from St. 
Stephen; the widows from St. Vitalis; that of the 
poor and the children fi'om St. Csecilia. But the 
plague was not stayed ; eighty victims fell dead during 
the procession ; ^ but Gregory still urged the people to 
persist in their pious supplications. 

To the end Gregory endeavored to elude tlie com- 
pulsory honor of the Papacy. It was said that, 
knowing the gates to be jealously watched, he pur- 
suaded some merchants to convey him to a solitary 
forest in disguise; but a light, like a pillar of fire, 
hovered over his head, and betrayed his flight. He 
was seized, hurried to the Church of St. Peter, and 
forcibly consecrated as Supreme Pontiff.^ 

1 The speech in Greg. Tuc. x. i. ; Paul. Diae. Ep. ii. ; Job. DiHc. i. 41. 

s The picturesqua legend, from whict the monument of Hadrian took 
the name of the Castle of St Angelo, cannot be reconciled with the Letters 
of Gregory. It ran, that as tlie last procession reached this building, an 
Angel was seen sheathing his sword, an though the work of divine ven- 
geauce was over. The statue of the angel in this attitude commemorated 
the wonder. 

' The biographer of Gregorj' {John the Deacon) thinka it necesaary to 
adduce evidence of the sincerity of this reluctance, which had been quea- 
fjoned by " certain peirfidionB T.ombards.'^ He cites a cui^ons letter to 
Thaoctista, the emperor's siater, among the strange cKpreasions in which 
is this: " Ecee serenisaimus Dominus Imperator fieri Siniiam Leonem 
ju^jsit ct quidcm pro jusaione illius vocaii Leo potest; tleri autem Leo 
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Monastisism ascended the Papal throne io the per- 
Monkhoodof ^'^^ '^^ Gregoiy. In austerity, in devotion, 
Gregorj. -jj imaginative superstition, Gregory was a 
monk to the end of his days.^ From this turmoil of 
ai&irs, civil and spiritual ; the religious ambition of 
maintaining and extending the authority of his see ; 
the affaii-s of pure Christian humanity in which lie was 
involved, as almost the only guwdian of the Soman 
population against the barbarian invasions ; oppressed 
with business, with cares, with responsibilities, he 
perpetually reverts to the peace of his monastery, 
where he could estrange himself entirely from sub- 
lunary things, yield himself up to the exclusive con- 
templation of heaven, and look forward to death as 
the entrance into Hfe.^ 

But he threw off at once and altogether the dream- 
ing indolence of the contemplative life, and plunged 
Consemited into affairs with the hurried restlessness of the 
jaffi. most ambitious statesman. His letters offer a 

singular picture of the incessant activity of his mind, 

non potest." Compare letter (o John of Constantinople, i. 24, and the 
following epistles; also Epist lii. i, and Regula Past, in init. 

1 "Cum qnibus (amicis) Gregorius diunocteque versatus nihil monasticiB 
perfectionis in palatio, nihil ponUiicalis institutionis in ecelesiS dereliquit. 
Videbantnr pasBira cam eroditissimis clerieis adhsrere Pontifloi reli^oeie- 
simi monachi, et in diTereiEsimia pTofessionibus habebatuc vita communie ; 
ita ut talis eeeet tune sub Qregorio penes nrbem Homam ecclesin, qualem 
hamifidaae sui apcatdlii Lacai et enb Marco Evangelists penes Alexandriam 
Philo commemorat." Was Job. Diaconns as ignorant of St. Luke's writ- 
ings as of Philo's ? — Job. Diae. ii. 12. 

i " Infelix qaippe animus mens, oecupatiouls suffi puleaCus vulnere, 
meminit qnalis aliqnando in monaalerio fiiit, quomodo ei labentia cunota 
subter erant: quantum rebus onmibus, quie rolvnntur, emiuebat; quod 
nulla nisi ctelestia oogitare eonfluererat; quod etiam, retentus corpore, ipsa 
Jam camis claustra eonlemplatione transibat: quod mortem quoque que 
pane cunotis pcena est, videlicet nt ingressnm viUe, et laboris sui priemium 
lunabal." — Priefat. in Dial. Oper. iii. p. 233 : compare Epiat, i. 4 to 7. 
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the variety and multiplicity of liis occnpations. Nothing 
seems too great, nothing too insignificant for his ear- 
nest personal solicitude ; from the most minute point in 
the ritual, or regulations about the papal farms in Sici- 
ly, he passes to the conversion of Britain, the extirpa- 
tion of simony among the clergy of Gaul, negotiations 
witb the armed conquerors of Italy, the revolutions 
of tne Eastern empire, the title of Universal Bishop 
usurped by John of Constantinople, 

The character of Gregory, as the representative of 
his times, may he considei-ed I. as a Christian Threetoia 
bishop organizing and completing the ritual or^orj. 
and offices of the Church ; as administrator of the pat- 
rimony of the Roman See, and its distribution to its 
various pious uses. 11. As the patriarch of the West, 
exercising authority over the clergy and the churches 
in Italy, in Gaul, and other parts of Europe ; as the 
converter of the Lombards from Arianism, and the 
Saxons of Britain irom heathenism ; and iu his conduct 
to pagans, Jews, and heretics, as maintaining the inde- 
pendence of the Western ecclesiastical power against the 
East. III. As virtual sovereign of Rome, an author- 
ity which he was almost compelled to assume ; as guar- 
dian of the city, and the protector of the Roman popula- 
tion in Italy agtunst the Lombards ; and in his conduct 
to the Emperor Maurice, and to the usurper Phocaa. 

I. Under Gregory the ritual of the Church as- 
sumed more perfect form and magnificence, services of 
The Roman ordinal, though it may have "^ C"™"- 
leceived additions from later pontifife, in its ground- 
woih and distribution belongs to Gregory. The or- 
ganization of the Roman clergy had probably been 
lout, complete it comprehended the whole city and 
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suburbs. The fourteen regions were divided into 
seven ecclesiastical districts. Thirty titles (corre- 
sponding with parishes) were superintended by sixty- 
six priests ; the ehief in each title was the cardinal 
priest. Each ecclesiastical district had its hospital or 
office for alms, over which a deacon presided ; one of 
tlie seven was the archdeacon. Besides these, each 
hospital had an administrator, often a layman, to keep 
the accounts. The clergy of the seven regions offici- 
ated on ordinary occasions, each on one day of the 
week. Gregory appointed the stations, the churches 
in which were to be celebrated the more solemn ser- 
vices during Lent and at the four great festivals. On 
these high days the Pope proceeded in state, usually 
on horsebaclt, escoi-ted by the deacons and other offi- 
cers, from his palace in the Lateran to St. Peter's, St. 
Maria Maggiore, or some other of the great churches. 
He was received with obsequious ceremony, robed by 
the archdeacons, conducted to the choir with the in- 
cense and the seven candlesticks borne before him. 
Psalms were sung as he proceeded to his tlu'one behind 
the altar. The more solemn portions of the service 
were of course reserved for the Supreme Pontiff.^ But 
Gregory did not stand aloof in his haughty sanctity, 
or decline to exercise more immediate influence over 
Ore r as *^^ minds of the people. He constantly as- 
pceach^-, cended the pulpit himself, and in those days 
of fear and disaster was ever preaching in language 
no doubt admirably adapted to their state of mind, 

1^ The reader who may not be inclinfd to tonsnit Gregoiy's own Sitcra- 
mentatium and AiiUphonarinm, or the learned labors of Mabilloii on the 
Ordo Romanus, will find a good popiduc view of the Roman Borvice in 
Fleujy, II. E. itxxvi. IH cf se^. 
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tracing to their sins tlie visible ju<lgments of God, 
exhorting them to profonnd humiliation, and impress- 
ing them with what appears to have been his own 
conviction — that tliese multipljing calamities were 
the harbingers of the Last day. 

The music, the animating soul of the whole ritual, 
was under the especial care of Gregory. He muslo. 
inti-oduced a new mode of chanting, which still beai-s his 
name, somewhat richer than tliat of Ambrose at Milan, 
but still not departing from solemn simplicity. He 
formed schools of singers, which he condescended 
himself to instruct ; and from Rome the science was 
propagated throughout the West: it was employed 
even to soothe and awe the barbarians of Britain. 
Augustine, the missionary, was accompanied by a 
school of choristers, educated in their art at Rome.^ 

As administrator of the Papal patrimony Gregory 
was active and vigilant, unimpeachably just Qtegotjaa 
and humane. The Churches, especially that of the see. 
of Home, now possessed very large estates, cliiefly in 
Calabria, in Sicily ; * in tlie neighborhood of Rome, 
Apulia, Campania, Liguria ; in Sardinia and Corsica ; 
in the Cozian Alps ; in Dalmatia and Illyricum ; in 
Gaul ; and even in Africa, and the East.^ There are 
letters addressed to the administrators of the Papal 

' The original copy of Gregoiy'a Antiplionary, the couch on wbidi he 
reclined tibiU he insCracMd the singerE, and the rod 'with which he threat- 
ened tiie hi^, were preserved, according to John the Deacon, domi to his 
time — Tit. Greg. M. ii. 6. 

s These eBtates were called the paWniony of the patran saints of the 
city, in Eome of St. Peter, in Milan of St. AmbroRe, in Ravenna of St. 
Apollinaris. Eavenna and Milan liad patrimonies iu Sicily. 

" Pope Ceiestine, writing, in the year 432, to the Emperor of the East, 

tjonra Proba long& a majoribiia vetuetate rehquerat Koman^ eccIeslEc." 
He prays the emperor that they may not be disturbed. 
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estates in all these territories; and in some cities, as 
Otranto, Gallipoli, perhaps Norcia, Nepi, Cmna, Cap- 
ua, Corsealano ; even in Naples, Palermo, Syracuse. 
Gregory prescribes minute regulations for these lands, 
throughout which prevails a solicitude lest the peasants 
should be exposed to the oppressions of the former or 
of the Papal officer. He enters into all the small 
vexatious exactions to which they were liable, fixes 
the precise amount of their payments, orders all unfair 
weights and measures to be broken and new ones pro- 
vided; he directs that his regulations be read to the 
peasants themselves; and, lest the old abuses should 
be revived after his death, they were to be furnished 
with legal forms of security against such suppressed 
grievances.^ Gregory lowered the seignorial fees on 
the marriages of peasants not free. Nor, in the pro- 
tection of the poor peasant, did he neglect the rights 
and interests of the fenner ; he secured to their rela- 
tives the succession to their contracts, and guarded the 
interests of their ferailies by several just regulations. 
His maxim was, that the revenue of the Church must 
not be defiled by sordid gains.^ 

The revenue thus obtained with the least possible 
intentional oppression of the peasant and tlie farmer 
was distributed with the utmost publicity, and with 

1 SecurJiatia libellos. The whole of this lettar (J. 42) should be read 
to eatimale the characiar of Gregory as a iandlord. The peasants were 
greatly embarrassed by the payment of the first term of their rent, which 
being due before they could sell their oropa, forced them to borrow at very 
high mterest. Gregoiy directed that they shonld receive an advance ftom 
Ihe church treasury, and be allowed to pay by inalalmeiits. 

* lu more than ona instance Gregory represses tlie covetousneas of the 
clergy, who were not eempidons in ohtaiiiing property for the church by 
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rigid regard for the interests of the diocese.^ Rome, 
wliich had long ceased to receive the tributary har- 
vests of Africa and of Egypt, depended greatly on 
the bounty of the Pope, Sicily alone had escaped 
the ravages of war, and from her cornfields, chiefly 
from the Papal estates, came the regular supplies 
which fed the diminishing, yet still vast, poor popida^ 
tion,^ In a synod at Rome it was enacted that the 
Pope should only be attended by ecclesiastics, who 
ought to enjoy the advantage of the example of his 
life, to the privacy of which the profane laity should 
not be admitted,^ 

The shares of the clergy and of the papal officers, 
the churches and monasteries, the hospitals, deaconries 
OF ecclesiastical boards for the poor, were calculated in 
money, and distributed at four seasons of the year, at 
Easter, on St. Peter's day, St. Andrew's day, and that 
of the consecration of Gregory. The first day in 
every month he distributed to the poor in kind, com, 
wine, cheese, vegetables, bacon, meat, fish, and oil.* 
The sick and infirm were superintended by persons 
appointed to inspect every street. Before the Pope 
sat down to his own meal a portion was separated and 
sent out to the hungry at his door. A great volume, 

1 The (juadripartite diTision, to the bishop, (ha clergy, the fabric and 
services of fhe church, and the poor, geaerally prevailed m the West. — 
£pist. iii. II. 

* Sicily, 811106 its conquest, had paid as tribute a tenth of its com to tlia 
metropolis ; the papal patrimony was iiable to this burden. But in case 
of shipivreck the farmers or peasants ncra obliged to make good the loss. 
Gregory relieves his tenants lh>m this iniquitous burden. 

° Epist. iv. U. 

* Among liie instances of munifleent grants by Gregory, see that of 
Aquffl Salviie, with its fiirms and vineyards, two gardens on the banlts of 
the Tiber, and other lands, part of the pntrimony of St. Peter, to the church 
of St, Paul, to maintain Ihc liglits. — xiv. li. 
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containing the names, the ages, and the dwellings of 
the objects of papal bounty, was long preserved in the 
Lateran with reverential gratitude. What noMe 
names may have lurked in that obscure list ! Tlie de- 
scendants of Consuls and Dictatoi-s, the Flamens and 
the Augurs of elder Rome, may have received the 
alms of the Clu'istian prelate, and partaken in the dole 
wliich their ancestors distributed to their thousand 
clients. So severe was the cliarity of Gregory that 
one day, on account of the death of an unrelieved bt^- 
gar, he condemned himself to a hard penance for the 
guilt of neglect as steward of the Divine bounty,^ 

1 It would be euiious to obtain even an approximaiion to tho value of 
the patnniony of St. Peter at these times. These Sants may be collected 
from fha letters. 1. Tlie patrimony in Gaul n-os coniparaiJvely Bmall: it ia 
repeafedlycalled(Epi8f.iy.l4,yi. e)patranoniolum. At one time the Pope 
received +00 eoUdi in money, it does not appear clearly whether tlie reaidue 
of the annual rent. But the patrimony in Gaul seems to have been chiefly 
transmitted, or expended (there were no bills of exchange) in coarse cloths 
oE Galiic manutkcture for the poor. Basidea this, Gregory ordered the pur- 
chase of Englisli youths, of IT or 18, to be bred in monasteries for mission- 
ary purpoBea.— vi. 33. These 400 solidi (putting the ordinaiy current 
Bolidus at from Us. to 12s. — Uie Gallic soUdns was one third less, aay 
7s. 6J.) would not be above 160L In one case the Gallic bishops seem to 
have withheld part of the patrimony — in Gregory's eyes a grem offence. 
" Valde est esecrabile,ut quod a regibua gentium BBrvatnm est, abepiscopis 
dicaiur ablatum." — vi. 63, 4. But in Sicily Gregory orders Peter tiie eub- 
deaoon, his feithfid administrator, to invest 280 pomida of gold hi his lianda 
in corn. Taking the poimd of gold at 40(. (sea Gibbon on Greaves, ch. 
svii- i Epist. vi. 85, note), thia would amount to 9000L ; if the value of money 
was one and a half more than now, 50001. But the produce of Sicily can- 
not be estimated at the money-rent. It had great qiiantitiea of cattle, 
espeeially horses (to the improvement of wliich Gregory paid grant atlfln- 
tioii) m the plains aliout Palermo and Syracuse. One mass or tkrm had 
been compelled by a dishonest fiuitor to pay double rent to the amount of 
607 aurei, nearly 280t Gregory ordered it to be restored ont of the prop- 
erty of the aetor. The number of iarma cannot be known, but suppose 
100, and thia an average rent. Rather more than a century later, the Em- 
peror Leo the Isamian confiscated to the public treasury the rights of the 
Eoman See hi Sicily, valued at three talents and a half. — Theophanaa, 
Chron, p. 631, edit. Bonn. This passage, which at first sight promiaaa the 
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Nor was Grcgoiy's active beneficence confined to 
the city of Rome. His letters are full of paternal in- 
terpositions in favor of injured widows and orphans. 
It was even superior to some of the strongest preju- 
dices of the time. Gregory sanctioned that great 
triumph of the spirit over the form of religion, by au- 
thorizing not merely the alienation of the wealth of the 
clergy, but even the sale of the consecrated vessels 
from the altar for the redemption of captives — those 
captives not always ecclesiastics, but laymen,^ 

moat full and accurate informntion, nnfbrtimately affers almost insuperable 
difficulties. In the fii-st place, ths reading is not quite certain ; nor is it 
absolutaly cleat whether it means some charge on the revenue of the 
island, or the full rents and profits of the patrimony of St. Peter. But 
Iho chief perplesity arises ftom our utlBr ignorance of what is meant hy a 
talent. The loss inflicted on the hostile see of Rome must no donbt have 
heen considerable ; otherwise the emperor would not have inflicted it on 
him whom he considered a refractoiy subject; nor would it have coia- 
manded the notice of the hist<>rian. But any known talent, above all the 
email gold talent of Sicily, would gire but an inaigiiiflcant sum, imdet 
BOO?. It had occurred to me, and has been suggested by a high authority, 
that it may mean 8i talents in weight, paid in gold money. Fines in the 
TheodOBuui code are fixed at so many pounds of gold, li ewt. of gold (if 
Gibbon be about right, according to Greaves, in taking the pound of gold 
at 407.) would give a large, perhaps not an improbable, sum ; * and, if the 
relative value of money be taken into account, must have been a most 
serious blow to the papal revenue. 

1 Gregoiy's humflity is amusingly iHnatrflted hyhis compkint, that of 
all his valnnble stud in SidJy, bis subdeacon had only sent him a sorry 
nag, and five fine asses. The horse he could not monnt because it was so 
wretched a one, the aeses because they were asses. " Pncterea nnum nobis 
csballum miserum, et qninqne bonos asinos tiansmisisti ; caballum istum 
seders non possum quia miser est, illos autem bonos sedere non possunt 



)oinparB, however, Paolo Ssrpl, who, proballj fafciog tSie orrtlnnrj talent, makes 
of stiver, half a onn of gold, directly contrsir to the leit in Theophftuee, and 

— Elanchi-OiOYini, Storla. dpi Psps. Ca'iiolBKO, ISBl, t. in, pp. 



169-160. 
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II. Gregoiy did not forget the Patriarch of tlie 
oregotj West in the Bishop of Rome. Many churches 
fee West. in Italy were without pastors : their priests 
had heen sold into slavery.^ He refiised to intermed- 
dle in the election of bishops,^ but his severe discipluie 
did not scruple to degrade unworthy dignitaries and 
even prelates. Laurence, the first of the seven deacons, 
was deposed for his pride and other unnamed vices ; ^ 
the Bishop of Naples for crimes capita! both by the 
laws of God and man,* The Bishop of Salona is re- 
proved for neglect of his solemn duties, and indulgence 
in convivial pleasures ; for his contnmacy in refusing 
to reinstate his archdeacon, he is deprived of his pal- 
lium ; if he continues contumacious, he is to be exclud- 
ed from communion. The Pope reproves the Bishop of 
Sipontum, in more than one angry letter, for his crim- 
inal and irreligious remissness in allowing the daughter 
of a man of rank to throw off her religious habit and 
return to a secular life.^ He commands the bishop to 
arrest the woman who has thus defiled herself, and im- 
prison her in a monastery tOl further instructions.^ He 
commands Andrew Bishop of Tarentum, if guilty of 
concubinage, to abdicate his see ; if of cruelty to a fe- 
male, to be suspended from his functions for two 
months.^ To Januarius, the Bishop of Cagliari, he 

1 Epist. i. 8, 16. There is an instance of a derious sold for 12 solidi, at 
■wliich price lie miglit be redeeined. Gregory directs the Bishop of Sipontum 
to take that Bum, if it cannot ba obtained elsewhere, from ilia daptives' 
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speaks in stil! more menacing terms for a far more liei- 
nous offence — ploughing up the liarvest of a pro])rietor 
on a Sunday before mass, and removing tlie landmark 
after mass. Nothing biit the extreme age of Januarius 
saved him fcom the utmost ecclesiastical punishment.^ 
He gave a commission to four bishops to degrade the 
Bishop of Mehta for some serious crime : certain pi-es- 
byters, his accomplices, were, it seems, to be impris- 
oned in monasteries.^ We find the Bishop of Rcme 
exercising authority in Greece over the Bishops of 
Thebes^ and Larissa and Corinth.* The Bishops of 
Istria were less submissive. His attempts, at the com- 
mencement of his pontificate, to force them to con- 
demn the three Chapters, were repressed by the direct 
interference of the Emperor. 

In Gaul, simony and the promotion of young or un- 
worthy persons to ecclesiastical dignities constantly 
demanded the interference of tlie Pontiff. The greater 
the wealth and honors attached to the sacred office, 
and the greater their influence over the barbarian 
mind, the more they were coveted for themselves, and 
sought by all the unscrupulous means of worldly ambi- 
tion.'' The epistles of Gregory to the bishops, to 
Queen Brunehild, to Thierry and Theodobert, and to 
Chlotaire kings in Gaul, are fiili of remonstrances 
against these irregularities,^ 

1 This eeeras to be the eense of the .paasage vii. ii. 1, which is obscure, 
probably corrupt. Jauuarius seems to have ^ven Gregory much trouble. 
Another epistle censures him tor exac^ng exorbitant burial fees. — vii. ii. 
56. ObUtions for lights might be received far tliose buried in the chureh. 



isid U> liave been granted by Gregory 
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Of all the great events of his pontificate, Gregory- 
looked on none with more satisfaction than the conver- 
sion of the Arian-Gothic kingdom of Spain to Catholi- 
cism. He compares, in his humility, the few who in 
the last day will bear witness to his own zeal and in- 
fluence, to the countless multitudes who would owe 
their salvation to the orthodox example of King Re- 
cared.^ 

The Council of Toledo, at which Spain publicly 
Maj 8, B8B. proclaimed its Catholicity, closes the history 
of the old Tentonic Arianism. The Lombards, in- 
deed, remained to be subdued by the mild and Chris- 
tian wisdom of Gregory ; but in Burgundy and in 
Visigothic Gaul, the zeal and organization of the Cath- 
olic clergy, and the terror, the power, the intrigues of 
the orthodox Franks, had driven it from the minds of 
the kings, and from the hearts of the people. Twice 
Arianism had assailed the independence of Burgundy ; 
twice it fell before the victorious arms of the Franks, 
the prayers, and no doubt more powerftil aid than 
Fall of Arian- prayers, of the Catholic hierarchy. The 
/"St.'"' Council of Epaona (though Arianism ralhed 
for the last desperate conflict under the younger Gode- 
mar aft«r that Council) witnessed what might be con- 
sidered the act of submission to Latin Christianity. 

The history of Visigothic Arianism in Spain is a 
mspBin. more dire and awful tragedy. During the 
early reigns, both of the Suevian and Visigothic kings, 



to the monastery of St. Medardus, anathamatizing kings and all secular 
persona who should infringe the decraBB of his apostolic authority, and 
ranking them with Jndae, is proved to be spnrious by Laimoi, and by 
Dupin. — Disaert, T, de Antiq. Eocl. Discip. 
I Epist, ad Beohared. Reg. vii. 128. 
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tlie Catholic bishops had held their councils undis- 
turbed; Arianism had maintained its lofty or pru- 
dent or indiiFerent toleration. Leovigild ascended the 
throne, the ablest, most ambitious monarch 672 lo ase. 
who had set on an Arian-Gothic throne, except Theod- 
orie the Ostrogoth. Leovigild aspired to subdue the 
lawless Gothic lords who dwelt apart in their embat- 
tled mountain festnesses, to compel the whole land 
(where each race, each rank, each creed asserted its 
wild freedom) to order and to law. He would be a 
king. He carried out his schemes with rigor and suc- 
cess. But he would compel religious differences also 
to unity. Himself a stem Arian, he even condescended 
to approximate, and with consummate art, to Catholi- 
cism ; he sought by confounding to harmonize the con- 
tending parties ; but he could not deceive the quick 
sight of the more vigilant, more intellectual Catholic 
hierarchy. 

His young son, Hermenegild, became a Catholic — 
the Catholic a rebel. Seville and the southern cities 
rose agtunst the King; Hermenegiid was besieged in 
Seville ; the Guadalquivir was blocked up ; the city 
suffered the extremity of famine. Hermenegild fled to 
Cordova : he was sold by the Greeks, who possessed 
some of the havens under allegiance to the Byzantine 
Emperor. He was imprisoned first, less rigorously, in 
pleasant Valencia ; afterwards more harshly in Tarra- 
gona. He was shut up in a noisome dungeon, with 
manacles on his hands. The young martyr (ho was 
but twenty-one years old) increased his own sufferings 
by the saekcloth which chafed his soft and delicate 
limbs. He resisted all the persuasions, all tlie arts of 
his father. A fierce Goth, Sisebert, was sent into his 
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cell, and clove his skull with an axe. The rebellious 
but orthodox Hermenegild, about ten centuries after, 
was cauouized bj- Pope Sixtus V., through the influ- 
ence of Philip II., the father of the murdered Don 
Carlos.^ 

Leovigild, before his death, was compelled at least to 
adopt milder measures towards bis Catholic subjects. 
He is even said to have renounced bis Arianism. 

The first act of his son Recared was to avenge bis 
brother's death on the murderer Sisebert. He hardly 
condescended to. disguise, even for a year, his Cathol- 
icism ; yet Kecared was obliged to proceed with caution 
and reserve. It was not till the year before Gregory 
ascended the pontifical tbrone that Spain declared her 
return to Roman unity,^ 

In Africa Gregory endeavored to suppress the undy- 
Aftica. ing remains of the Donatist factions, which 
even now aspired to the primacy of the Numidian 
Churches ; but Donatism expired only with the Chris- 
tianity of Northern Afi'ica. 

By Gregory Britain was again brought within the 
Britsin. pale of Christian Europe. The visions of his 
own early spiritual ambition were fiilfilled by his mis- 
sionary, the monk Augustine, In a letter to the 
Bishop of Alexandria he relates with triumph the ti- 
dings of this conquest, as communicated by Augustine, 

1 The religion was not an affair of race: Maffiona, Ihe Catholic hishop 
of Meritla, woa a (Joth. Leovigild set up Sanna as a rival bishop of 
Merida. Leovigild threatened ttie holy Msssona with exile. " If yon 
know where God is not, commflnd your aervanta to conduct me thither." 
A thunderclap pealed in the heHveae. " That is the King of whom wo 
and you shonld atand in awe. He is not a king like you."~Florez, 
Eapaiia Sagrada. 

^ Gregory of Tours and John of Biaclar are the great auUiorities for this 
peiiod of Spanish hiatory. 
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who boasts already of ten thousand baptized converts.' 
But in the conversion of the heathen Gregory was 
neither a fierce nor intolerant iconoclast. He depre- 
cated the destruction of the pagan temples; he enjoined 
their sanctifi cation by Christian rit«8 ; ^ the idols only 
were to be destroyed without remorse. Even the sacri- 
fice 1 of oxen ^ were to continue, but to be celebrated on 
the saints' days, in order gently to transfer the adora- 
tion of the people from their old to their new objects 
of worship. In his letters to the King and Queen, 
Ethelred and Bertha, he is gentle, persuasive, but he 
intimates the rapidly approaching end of the world in 
those awful terms wbicb might appall the mind of a 
barbarian.^ Even Ireland was not beyond the sphere 
of Gregory's patriarchal vigilance. He was consulted 
by certain bishops of that island on the question of re- 
baptizing heretics. He thought it necessary' to inform 
those remote prelates, who perhaps were utterly igno- 
rant of the controversy, as to his views on the three 
Chapters. The Irish bishops contrast their own state 
of peace with the calamities of Italy, and seem disposed 
to draw the inference that God approved their views 
on the contested points rather than those of the Italian 
prelates, Gregory replies that the miseries of Italy 
were rather signs of God's chastening love. The 

1 Epist. vii. 31. 

2 We And a siognlat illastration of the commercial inlercourae kept np 
b}' meaaa o( religion: timber was to be brought from Britain to build the 
churches of St. Peter and St. Paul in Kome; and in Beverol letlerB to the 
Bishop of Alexandria, Gregory informs him that he has sent him timber, 
an acceptable present in Egypt. 

» It is carious to lind the theory of the Egyptian origui of many of the 
Hebrew rites, received with so much apprehension in the writings of 
Spencer and Warburton, nnsuspeetingly promulgated by Gregory.— Epist. 
IX. 71. 
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unconvinced Ii-isli, however, adliered to their own 
opinions.^ 

But if to these remote and yet unsubdued regions 
Gregory showed this wise forbearance, his solicitude to 
extirpate the last vestiges of heathenism which still 
lingered in Sardinia,^ and a few other barbarous parts, 
was more uncompromising and severe. Towards those 
obstinate heathens he forgot on one occasion his milder 
language. He instructs the Bishop of Cagliari to 
preach to them. If his preaching is without effect, 
to compel them to repentance by imprisonment and 
other rigorous measures.^ 

Everywhere throughout the spiritual dominions of 
Gregory sud Gregory — in Gaul, in Italy, in Sicily, in 
ai8 Jem. Spain — the Jews dwelt mingled with his 
Christian subjects. To them Gregory was on the 
whole just and humane,* He censured the Bishop of 
Terracina for unjustly expelling the Jews from some 
place where they had been accustomed to celebrate 
their festivals. He condemned the forcible baptism of 
Jews in Gaul, which had been complained of by certain 
itinerant Jewish merchants.^ Conviction by preaching 
was the only le^timate means of conversion. He did 
not scruple, however, to try the milder method of 

' Letter of Columbanus pablished bv Usher. — Biblioth. Vet Pafi. 
Lngd. 
2 Episl. iii. 23, 26; vii. 1, 3; compare 20. 
B " Siqitidem servi fluiit,'verberibuB, crudatibttaque, qaibus ad emenda- 

diatinctSque sunt in pcenitentjam dirigendi; ut qui salubria et a mortis 
pBiicnlo reroeantm audire oont«mnunt, crQciatta {Hms, ga.T) Baltem eos 
corporia ad desidenmdam mentis valeaa reduoere sanitatem." — vii, ti, 97. 

' " Eos enim qoi a reli^one Cbristiajil diseoidant, mansuetudine, ba- 
nignitata, admonendo, suadendo, sd unitatem lidei necesae eat congregare." 
-Epist. i. 33. 

6 Epistle to tlie bishops of Arlea and Marseilles, i. 45. 
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bribery. Certain Jewish tenants of Church property 
are told that if they embrace Christianity their rents 
will be lowered.^ Even if their conversion be not sin- 
cere, that of their children may be so.^ He denied 
them, however, the possession of Christian slaves, 
though where the slaves belonged as coloni to their 
estates (the Jews appear here, as in Sicily, in the un- 
usual condition of landowners and cultivators of the 
soil), they were to maintain their uninvaded rights.^ 
Slaves of Jewish masters, who, whether pagans or 
Jews, had taken refuge in a church from the desire 
of embracing Christianity, were to be purchased from 
their owners.* Gregory endeavored to check the Eu- 
ropean slave-trade, which was chiefly in the hands of 
the Jews, but his eiforts were by no means successful.^ 
Grregory reproved the Bishop of Cagliari, who had per- 
mitted a Jewish convert named Peter to seize the syna- 
gogue, and to set up within it a cro'Js and an image of 
the Virgm The Jtw- hid been foibidden to build 
new synagogues, but weie njt to be deprived of those 
which they possessed In one the images were to be 
removed with due lespect, and the building restored to 

1 iv. 6. This 18 lemsikabls as 'ho^ ing the Jews in the rare sitnatina 
not only as cultivators of the soil, but as cultivators of church lands. In 
another passage he is extremely Indignant at the sale of church vessels to 
a Jew, who was to be compelled to restore them. — i. 61, 

2 ii. 37. See the curious sloiy of a Jew who had deceived the Christians 
by setting up an altar to St. Elias, at which they were tempted to worship. 
{He mast have been a singularly heretical Jew.) He was to be punished 

' Epistle to (he Bishop of Luna. To Queen Brunehild Gregory es- 
piesses his wonder that ill her dominions Jews were peimittod to possess 
Christian slaves, — vii. ii. 115, 118. 

* V. 31. In the next epistle Gregory expresses his indignation that cer- 
tain Samaritans in Catana had praaumed to circumcise their slaves. Com- 
pare vii. 1, 2, and xi. 15. 

6 vii. ii. 30: compare Hist, of Jews, iii. 
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its riglitful owners.^ Directions in a similar spirit were 
given to the Bishop of Palermo. 

Gregory's liumanity was hardly tried by the tempta- 
Qregopj BBd ^"^^ ''^ persecuting heretics. He was happily 
u»hBretjc9. \^aiiting both in power and in opportunity. 
The heresies of the East, excepting as to the three 
Chapters, had almost died away in the West. Th3 
Pelagian controversy had almost argued itself to rest ; 
and even Manicheism, which was later to spring up in 
new forms, lurked only in obscure places, undetected 
by the searching jealousy of orthodoxy. Arianism in 
Spain had recanted its errors ; among the Lombards it 
was an armed antagonist which could only be assailed, 
as it was victoriously assailed, by the gentle means of 
persuasion and love. 

While Gregory was thus, by his Christian virtues, 
establishing a substantial claim to Christian suprem- 
acy, and by superstitions congenial to the age still fur- 
ther unconsciously confirming his authority over the 
Biabopot mind of man, he heard with astonishment 
prnni™^ and indignation that John the Patriarch of 
Bishop. Constantinople had publicly, openly, assumed 
the title of Universal Bishop, a title which impKed his 
absolute supremacy over the Christian world. This 
claim rrated on the civil supremacy of Constantinople. 
The Western empire had perished, Italy had sunk into 
a province, Rome into a provincial city. Constanti- 
nople was the seat of empire, the capital of the world ; 
the bishop of the capital was of right the chief pontiff 
of Christendom. The pretensions of the successors of 
St. Peter were thus contemptuously set aside ; the re- 
ligious supremacy became a kind of appanage to the 

1 vii, ii. 69; compare x'u 15. 
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civil soTereigntj ; it lost at once its permanence, its 
stability, its independence ; it might fluctuate with all 
the vicissitudes of political dominion, or the caprice of 
human despotism,^ 

The letter of Gregory to the Emperor Maurice pours 
forth his indignation with the utmost vehemence, yet 
not without skill. All the calamities of the empii-e 
are traced to the pride and ambition of the clergy, yet 
there is a prudent reservation for the awfiilness of their 
power, if applied, as it ought to be, as mediators be- 
tween earth and heaven. " What fleshly arm would 
presume to lift itself agtunst the imperial majesty, 
if the clergy were unanimous in insuring, by their 
prayers and by their merits, the protection of the Re- 
deemer ? Were the clergy what they should be, the 
fiercest barbarians would cease to rage against the Uves 
of the innocent." " And is this a time, chasen by an 
arbitrary prelate, to invade the undoubted rights of 
St. Peter by a haughty and pompous title ? Every 
part of Europe is abandoned to the dominion of the 
barbarians ; cities are destroyed, fortresses overthrown, 
provinces depopulated, lands without inhabitants, the 
worshippers of idols are daily revelling in the massacre 
of the feithful, and the priests, who ought to i.D.sss. 
be wailing in dust and ashes, are inventing new and 
profane appellations to gratify their pride. Am I de^ 
fending my own cause ? Is this any special injury to 

1 From the jealous and even angry tone in which. Gregoiy writes to John 
Archbishop of Ravenna, who had dared to wear the pailiuni oat of the 
<;hm>;ti, and liad ventured oa other irregnlaritiea, at the aame Ijnie that ho 
protests that he alwaj-s renders dne honor to the church of Ravenna, it may 
be suspesled that, aa the residence of the Exarch, the emperor's repieaen- 
tative, Ravenna was begiDning to aspire towards somo peculiar ecelesiaa- 
^cal Baperioci^, at least to independence. — Epist. iv. ii. 15. 
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the Bishop of Rome ? It is the cause of God, the 
cause of the whole Church, And who is he that usurps 
this uncanonical dignity ? — the prelate of a see repeats 
edly ruled by heretics, by Nestoriana, by Macedonians. 
Let all Christian hearts reject the Uasphentoiia name. 
It was once applied, by the Council of Chalcedon, in 
honor of St. Peter, to the Bishop of Rome ; but the 
more humble pontiffs of Rome would not assume a title 
injurious to the rest of the priesthood. I am but the 
servant of those priests who hre as becomes their order. 
But ' pride goes before a fell ; ' and ' God i-esisteth the 
proud, but giveth grace to the humble.' " ^ 

To the Empress (for on aU religious questions the 
Empress is usually addressed as well as the Emperor), 
Gregory brands the presumption of John as a sign of 
the coming of Antichrist ; and compares it to that of 
Satan, who aspired to be higher than all the angels.''^ 

Among the exhortations to humility addressed to 
John himself, he urges this awfiil example: — "No one 
in the Church has yet sacrilegiously dared to usurp the 
name of Universal Bishop. Whoever calls himself 
Universal Bishop is Antichrist." ^ Gregory appeals 
also to the Bishops of Antioch and Alexandria to 
unite with him in asserting the superior dignity of St. 
Peter, in which they have a common interest ; and it 
is remarkable with what address he endeavore to enlist 
those prelates in his cause, without distinctly admitting 
their equal claim to the inheritance of St. Peter, to 
which Antioch at least might adduce a plausible title.* 

1 Epjst, Maurit. Augnato. Epiet. iv. 3Q. 
! Ad Constant. Imperatrie., Epist. iv. 83. 
s Joanni Constant. EpiaL iv. 38. 

* " Ilaqne cum niulei eimt apoatoli, pro ipso tamen prineipatn sola aposto- 
lorum principla eedea in anctoiltate convaluit qn£B in tribaa locis unins est. 
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III. In the person of Gregory the Bishop of Rome 
first hecame, in act and in influence, if not in Gregnryas 
avowed authority, a temporal sovereign. Nor mtBteign. 
were his acts the ambitious encroachments of ecclesi- 
astical usurpation ou the civil power. They were 
forced upon him by the purest motives, if not by ab- 
solute necessity. The virtual sovereignty fell to him 
as abdicated by the neglect or powerlessness of its 
rightful owners : he must assume it, or leave the city 
and the people to anarchy. He alone could protect 
Rome and the remnant of her citizens from barbaric 
servitude ; his authority rested on the universal feeling 
of its beneficence ; bis title was the security afforded 
by his govei-nment. 

Nothing could appear more forlorn and hopeless than 
the state of Rome on the accession of Gregory to the 
pontificate — continual wars, repeated sieges, the cap- 
ture and recapture of the city by barbarian Goths and 
Vandals, and no less barbarons Greeks.^ Fires, tem- 
pests, inundations bad raged with indiscriminating fary. 
If the heathen buildings of tlie city had suffered most, 
it was because, from their magnitude and splendor, 
they were more exposed to plunder and devastation. 
The Christian city was indebted for its comparative 
security, if partially to its sanctity, in a great degree 
to its humility. Epidemic plagues, the offspring of 
these calamities, bad been constantly completing the 
work of barbarian enemies and of the destructive ele- 
ments, 



) me boni ccediHs hoc vestris mentis in 
' DeBinn thinks tbat greater miserj- w 
ia reconqneBt than by any other invai 
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After the pestilence which raged at the accession of 
Gregory had been arrested (an event attributed no 
doubt to the solemn religious ceremonies of the 
Bishop), his fii-st care was that of a prefect of the 
city — to supply food for the famishing people. This, 
as has been shown, was chiefly fiimished from Sicily 
and from the estates of the Church, During this 
whole period the city was saved fi-om the hon-ors of 
famine only by the wise and provident regulations of 
the Pope,^ 

But it was the Lombard invasion which compelled 
The Loin- *he Pope to take a more active part in the 
bMds. affairs of Italy, For seven and twenty 

years, says Gregory, we have lived in this city in ter- 
ror of the sword of the Lombards. If during the few 
later years of Gregory's pontificate of thirteen years 
Rome enjoyed a precarious peace, that peace it owed 
to the intervention of her Bishop. 

In their first invasion of Italy, under Alboin,^ the 
Lombards extended their conquests as fer as Tuscany 
and Umbria. Rome, Ravenna, and a few cities on 
the sea-coast, alone escaped their devastations, and re- 
mained imder the jurisdiction of the Exarch of Ra- 
venna, the representative of the Byzantine empire. 
The tragedy of Alboin's death, and that of his adul- 
terous Qneen, Rosmunda ; the cup made out of her 
fether's skuU, with which Alboin pledged her in a 
public banquet, her revenge, her own murder by her 
guilty paramour, though in the latter event tho Exarch 

' tiregoiy, in a letter to one of hia agenta in Sicily, writes thus; — "Qnia 

popnlos trueidatur." — Epiat. i. 2. 

2 i,D. 66T, twenty-three yoara before the popedom of Gregoiy, a.d. 
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of Ravenna had taken part, belong, nevertheless, to 
the unmitigated ferocity of the barbarian. The Lom- 
bard host comprehended wild hordes of Teutonic or 
Sclavonian tribes.^ They occupied all the cities of 
northern Italy, to which they gave the name of Lom- 
bardy ; civilization retreated as they advanced ; the 
bishop, at their appi'oach, fled from Milan. Nothing 
withheld them from the immediate and total subjuga- 
tion of Italy but their wars with the Franks — wars 
excited by the intrigues of the Byzantine court, who 
by these means alone averted for a time the loss of 
their Italian territories. 

After the short reign of Cleph, the elected successor 
of Alboin, the kingdom was divided into *■»■ 5i3- 
dukedoms, and these martial independent princes con- 
tinued to extend their ravages over the still retiring 
limits of the Roman dominion. They compelled the 
cultivators of the soil to pay a third part of their prod- 
uce ; they plundered churches and monasteries with- 
out scruple ; massacred the clergy, destroyed the cities, 
and mowed down the people like corn.^ 

The perpetual wars with the Franks, who still poured 
over the Alps, demanded from the Lombards >.». 6B4. 
a firmer government, Antharis was raised by accla- 
mation to the Lombard throne. Within his own do- 
minions the reign of Autharis was that of prosperity 
and peace. So only can any iruth be assigned to the 
poetic description of his rule by the Latin historian the 
Deacon Paul, in whose glowing words the savage and 
desolating Lombards almost suddenly became an order- 

1 " Unde usque hodie eorum in quibna habitant vioos, Gepidos, Bulgares, 
Sarmatas, Pannonios, Sustob, NoricoB, siTfl aliis hujnscemodi nominibua ap- 
pBllamuB." — Paul. Dial, de Gestis Longobai'd., ii. 21). 

a De Qaatis Longobard., ii. 33. 
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ly, peaceful, Christian people. " Wonderful was the 
state of the Lombard kingdom ; -riolence and treachery 
were alike unknown ; no one oppressed, no one plun- 
dered anotlier ; thefts and robberies were unbeard of ; 
the traveller went wherever he wou^d in perfect secu- 
rity."^ How strange a contrast with the bitter and 
unceasing complaints in the works of Gregory of the 
savage manners, remoi-seless cruelties, and sacrilegious 
impieties, of these most wicked Lombards,^ these hea- 
then or Arian enemies of Rome and of true reli^on t 
During a period of cessation in his wars with the 
Franks, King Autharis swept unresisted over the whole 
of Southern Italy. At Keggio, the extreme point, the 
conqueror rode his horse into the sea, and with his 
spear struck a column, wiiich hajl been erected there, 
exclaiming, " This is the boundary of the Lombard 
kingdom." Duiing this or former expeditions Lom- 
bard dukedoms had been founded in the south, of 
which the most formidable were those of Spoleto and 
Benevento. These half-independent chieftains waged 
war upon the Romans ; the latter especially carried 
his ravages to the gates of Rome. 

The Italians sent earnest supplications, and the Pope 
pressing message after message for succor, to the suc- 
cessive Emperors, Tiberius and Maurice. The Byzan- 
tine government was too feeble, or too much occupied 
by nearer enemies, to render effectual aid to this re- 
mote province : their allies, the Franks, were the 
only safeguards of Italy. 

It was towards the close of the reign of Autliaris 
that Gregory became bishop of the plague-stricken 

1 Paul. Disc. Hi. 16. 

a " Nefandiasimos Lombardoa" is Gregory's standing epilhat. 
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city. In the socond year of his pontificate, Qregorycom- 
Agilulf became the husband of Theodelinda, i^'|i^^' 
the widow of Autharis, and king of the °'^""' 
Lombards.^ The Exarch, who had not the power 
to avert, had the /oily to provoke the Lombards to 
new invasions. He surprised Perugia and some other 
cities, and, to protect them, withdrew great part of the 
insufficient garrison of Rome. Agilulf ponrcd his 
unresisted swarms into Southern Italy. ^ 

Already had Gregory made peace with one formida- 
ble enemy, Ariulf, the Duke of Spoleto.^ The pred- 
atory bands of the Lombard had threatened the city, 
■where the walls were scarcely manned by a diminished 
and unpaid garrison. Agilulf, with his army, appeared 
at the gates of Rome.* Gregory suddenly brought to 
an end his exposition of the Temple of Ezekiel, on 
which he was preaching to the people. His work 
closes with these woi-ds : — " If I must now break 
off my discourse, ye are my witnesses for what rea- 
son, ye who share in my tribulations. On all sides 
we are girt with war; everywhere is the imminent 

J Gregory ascribes the death of " Nefandissimus " Autharia lo a direct 
judgment of God, for his prohibiting the baptism of Lorahard children in 
the Catbohe faith, "pro qa& oulpft enm divina raajeatas extinxit." Autharia 
was reported lo have died by poison (Epist. i. 18, Nov.-Dec. 590)— prob- 
ably an idle tale. — Paul. Diae. iii. 36. 

3 " Non Romanorani," wrote Gregoiy, " sed Longohanlorum episoopns 
faetus sum." 

« Gregory's letter to the Archbishop of Ravemia shows how fhese affaira 
were thrown upon hun. "MoTare voa non debet Romani patricii ani- 
mositas. Age cum eo' ut paoem cnm Aiiiilpho ftciamus, qwia miles de 
Roma ftblatua est. Theodoaiaiii vero, qui ramanserunt, regain non oeci- 
pientea yix ad murorum custodiam se accommodant, et deatituta ab omni- 
baacivifaa, ai paeem non habet, qnomodo snbaistat ?" — Epist. ii. 32. 

* Chronologiets differ aa to the dale of this siege. Sigoniua gives 894, 
Bttroniua 695. I should agree with Murafori for 592, or at latest 593. 
SeSi dates it 692, July. — Epiat. ii. 16. 
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peril of death. Some return to us with their hands 
chopped off, some are reported as captives, others as 
slam-. I am constrained to cease from my exposition, 
for I am weary of life. Who can expect me now to 
devote myself to sacred eloquence, now that my harp 
is turned to mourning, and my speech to the voice of 
them that weep ? " ' 

At least, by encouraging the commanders of the 
sregory de- garrison, who seem to have done their duty, 
fenasSom. Gregory contributed to avert the impending 
capture of the city. While all the Romans, even those 
of the highest mnk and family, without the city, were 
dragged like dogs into captivity,^ at least those within 
were in safety, and owed their safety to the Pope ; and 
the pacific influence which Gregory obtained in this 
momentous crisis led, after some years, to a definitive 
treaty of peace.^ 

Yet while Gregory was thus exercising the real 
power, and performing the protecting part of a sov- 
ereign, the Exarch, the feeble and insolent Romanus, 
aifected to despise the weakness of Gregory, in suppos- 
ing the barbarous Lombards disposed to peace.* The 
Emperor Maurice, safe in his palace at Constantinople, 
looked with jealousy on the proceedings of Gregory, 

1 Job, XXX. 31, Expoait. in Ezekiel. snb fin. 

2 It is not quits clear at what period the noble Romans, whom Gregory 
was ansiouB to ransom Irom the nefandisaimi Lorahardi, were carried into 
captivity upon the tailing of Crotona. — Epiat. vi. 23. 

J SigoniuE places the final peace in BB9; so also Jaffft, March. — EpisL 

* According to Gregory, the oppresaions of (be Exarcba were even wofse 
than the hoBtilitiea of the Lombards. " Qnia ejus in nos malitia gladioa 
Loneobardomm vicit; ita ut benigniorea videanlur boslBS, qai noa interi- 
munt qnam rejpublicas judiceB, qui nos malitiS sua, rapinis atquc fnllaciia 
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who thus presumed to save the narrow remnant of his 
dominions without his sanction, and disowned the 
peace, made, it should seem, hy Gregoiy on his own 
authority.* Gregory, indeed, according to his own 
statement, possessed greater powers than he displayed. 
The fete of the whole Lombai-d race depended on his 
will. On the occasion of a charge made against him, 
as having been accessory to the death of a bishop, 
he is not content with repelling the accusation as 
false and alien to his humane disposition, but be de- 
sires the Emperor to be reminded, that if he had been 
disposed to mingle himself up with the death of the 
Lombards, the nation would have been without king, 
duke, or count, and would hare fallen into utter con- 
fusion. But the fear of God had forbidden him to be 
concerned in the death of any human being,^ It is 
difficult to reject this as an idle boast ; more diiBcult 
to fix any period or to point to any juncture in which 
the Pope's humanity was exposed to this temptation. 

But it is most singular that the influence of Gregoiy 
was obtained by means not only more mild conTeisionof 
and legitimate, but purely religious. In their March, m. 
-very hour of conquest he was subduing the conqueror. 
While the Lombard king was at the gates of Rome, 
at the head of a hostile and ferocious army, Gregory 
was pursuing the triumphs of the Catholic faith, en- 
tertaining a fiiendly correspondence with the orthodox 

1 Epist. V. 40: compare v. 42. 

S "Quod braviter suggeras domino nostro, quia si ego semia eorum in 
morte Longobaidorum miscere me volnissem, hodia Longobardonim gens 
nee Regem, nee Duces nee Comites haberet, atqua in Bumiiia confiiaione 
esaetdivisa." — Epift. rii. I, ad Sabin., quoted also in Paul. Diacon. This 
seems to point at some conspiracy devised to massacre the Lombard chiefs. 
It cannot mean any fanatic confidence in his own prayers, as of power to 
pluck down divine vengeance upon tiiem. 
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Queen TLeodelincla, atid beginning, at least, to wean 
the sovereign and his subjects from what he thought, 
doubtless, the worst part of their character, their 
Arianism. Theodelinda was a Bavarian princess, bred 
up in Trinitai-ian belief, and to her Gregory appeals 
to show her genuine Christianity by her love of peace. 
Great would be her reward if she should check the 
prodigal effusion of blood. To Theodelinda Greg- 
ory addressed his memorable Dialogues ; and perhaps 
the best excuse which can be made for the wild and 
extravagant legends thus stamped with his authority, 
and i-elated apparently with such undoubting feith, may 
he found in the person to whom be dedicated this 
work. They might be, if not highly colored, selected 
with less scruple in order to impress the Lombard 
queen with the wonder-working power of the Roman 
clergy, of the orthodox monks and bishops of Italy. 
Profound as was the superstition of Gregory, many of 
these stories need some such palliation.' 

Gregory employed the influence which he bad ob- 
tained over Queen Theodelinda not merely to secure 
for Rome the blessings of peace ; through him like- 
wise, according to the annalist of the Lombards, from 
heathens, or, at most Arians, who paid no regard to 
the sacred possessions, the edifices, or the ministers of 
the Church, the whole nation, with Agilulf, their 
king, became orthodox Christians. Agilulf restored 
the wealth which he bad plundered from the churches, 
reinstated the ejected bishops, and raised those who 

'^ Some writers have endeavored to relieve the meroory of Gregory the 
Great trom the autliorahip of the Dialogues. But there can bo no ri'sson- 
Rble doubt of their HutJientJcity ; fheyare enllrely iu his style and manner, 
ana alluded to more than once in his unquestioned writings. 
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had remained in their sees from abject poverty and 
degradation to dignity and power.^ At what period 
this conversion took place it is diiBcult to decide ; 
throughout Gregory's writings the Lombards are men- 
tioned with unmitigated abhorrence; it could only, 
therefore, be towards the close of his life that this 
important event can be thought possible. 

Still, however, Gregory acknowledged himself a sub- 
ject of the Emperor. Though constrained to negotiate 
a separate peace, thb measure was submissively excused 
as compelled by hard necessity. Even in his strongest 
act of opposition to the Byzantine court, in which the 
civil power of the Emperor and the monastic spirit 
of the Pope seemed to meet in irreconcilable hos- 
tility, his resistance to the law which pro- impariai ia» 
hibited soldiers actually enrolled or enlisted lica. 
by a mark on the band from deserting their duty to 
their country and taking refuge in monasteries, Greg- 
ory did not dare to resist the publication of the edict.^ 
His language is that of supplication rather than re- 
monstrance ; the humble expostulation of a subject, 
not the bold assertion of spiritual power, " I confess, 
my Sovereigns, that I am struck with terror at this 
edict, by which heaven is closed against so many ; and 
that which before was lawful to all, is prohibited to 
some. Many, indeed, may lead a religious life in a 
secular habit, but the most of men cannot be saved 
before God but by leaving all they have. What am 
I, who thus address my Sovereigns? Dust, and a 
worm ! But I cannot be silent before my Sovereigns, 
because this edict is directed against God, the author 
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of all tilings. Power was given to my Sovereigns 
over all men, to assist the good, to open wide the way 
to heaven ; and that the kingdom of earth might be 
subservient to the kingdom of heaven. And now, be- 
hold, it is proclaimed that no one who is marked as an 
earthly soldier, unless he has completed his service, 
or is discharged from infirmity, shall be allowed to be 
a soldier of Jesus Clirist. To this Christ answers, by 
me, the lowliest of his servants and ycurs : ' From 
a notary I made yon captain of the guards; from 
captain of the guards, Cffisar ; from Ctesar, emperor ; 
and, more than that, the father of emperors. I com- 
mended my priests to your care, and you withdraw 
your soldiers from my service,' Tell your servant 
what answer you will make to the Lord when he 
comes to judgment. It is supposed, perhaps, that 
such conversions are not sincere ; but I, your unwor- 
thy servant, know many converted soldiers who in 
our own days have worked miracles and done many 
signs and wonders. And will you prohibit the con- 
version of such men by law ? Inquire what empei-or 
it was that first issued such a statute.' Consider seri- 
ously, is this the time to prohibit men from leaving 
the world, when the end of the world is at hand? 
But a short time, and tlie earth and the heavens will 
bum, and among the blazmg elements, amid angels 
and archangels, and thrones and dominions, and prin- 
cipalities and powers, the terrible J\idge will appear. 
And what, if all your sins be remitted and this law 

1 The allusion is to Jalian the Apostate. — See Epist. 85. In tUe same 
letter Gregoiy oseerta tlie temporal dominion of tlie sovereign in afill 
stronger terms. " Qui dorainari eum lion solum miiilibus, Bed etiam 
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rise up agaiiist you, will be your excvise ? By that 
terrible Judge I beseech you, let not so many tears, 
so many prayers, and alms, and fastings be obscured 
before the sight of God. Either mitigate or alter this 
law. The armies of my Sovereigns will be strengthened 
against their enemies in proportion as the armies of 
God, whose warfere is by pi'ayer, are increased. I, 
who am subject to your authority, have commanded 
the law to be transmitted throughout the empire, but 
I have also avowed to my Sovereigns that I esteem it 
displeasing to God. I have done my duty in both 
cases ; I have obeyed the Emperor, and not com- 
promised my reverence for God." ^ 

The darkest stain on the name of Gregory is his 
cruel and unchristian triumph in the fall of trsurpaiLon 
the Emperor Maurice — his base and adula- "^ ^''°™' 
tory praise of Phocas, the nitBt odious and sanguinary 
tyrant who had ever seized the throne of Constantino- 
ple. It is the worst homage to religion to vindicate or 
even to excuse the crimes of religious men ; and the 
apologetic palliation, or even the extenuation of their 
misdeeds rarely succeeds in removing, often strength- 
ens, the unfevorable impression. 

The conduct of the Emperor Maurice to Gregory 
had nothing of that vigor or generosity which had 
commended him to his Eastern subjects, while the ava- 
rice which had estranged their aifections contributed 
manifestly towards the abandonment of Italy to the 
Lombard invader. Gregory owed not his elevation to 
Maurice. The cold consent of the Byzantine Em- 
peror had ratified his election, and from that time the 
Emperor had treated him with neglect and contempt. 

1 AdMauriLImperut- — Epist.ii.62. 
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On one occasion Maurice had called him in plain terms 
a fool for allowing himself to be imposed upon by the 
craft of the Lombard Ariulf. " A fool indeed I am," 
replied Gregory, " to suffer, as I do, among the swords 
of the Lombards."^ Throughout his reign Maurice 
had impotently resented the enforced interference of 
Gregory in temporal affairs. He had thwarted and 
repudiated his negotiations, by which Rome was saved. 
The only act of vigor by which the Emperor had at- 
tempted to recruit his Italian armies had been that 
which Gregory in his monastic severity had denounced 
as a flagrant impiety. Maurice had, at least, connived 
at the arrogant usurpation of the title of Universal 
Bishop by the patriarch of Constantuiople, even if he 
had not deliberately sanctioned it.^ 

Could it be expected that Gregory should rise supe- 
rior to all these causes of animosity ; that be should 
altogether suppress or disguise what might appear his 
patriotic and religious hopes from a change of dynasty? 
Such revolutions were of so frequent occurrence on 
the throne of Byzantium as to awaken little surprise 
and less sympathy, in the remote provinces ; and the 
allegiance of Italy was but of recent date — an alle- 
giance which subjected the land to all the tyranny and 
oppression, and aiforded none of the protection and 
security, of a regular government. 

I Epist. iv. 31. The craft which has been imputed to Gregory may peiw 
haps be traced in tills remarkuble letler. He acknowledges hunself and 
the priesthood in general eobjeot to the tensare of the emperor. " Bed es- 
cellenti conaideratione propter eum cujus servi aunt, eia ila Jondnetar, nt 
etiam d^lam renerentiam impeadat. Nam in divinis eloqniis sacerdotes 
aliquando dii, aliqniindo angeli vocantnr." 

3 Maurice, according to tlie biographer of Gregory, had meditated more 
violent hostility against the Pope, but had been deterred by the alarming 
prophecy of a raoni — Yit. Gieg. 
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At the time of his insurrection Phocas was an un- 
distinguished soldier, raised by the acclamations of the 
army to the post of peril and honor ; ^ his mean and 
cruel character, even his repulsive and hideous person, 
might be unknown in Rome ; and Gregory might sup- 
pose that in such an exigency the choice of the army 
would not Ml upon a man without courage, energy, 
or ability. It was no uncommon event in the annals 
of the empire to transfer the diadem to some bold mil- 
itary adventurer ; Rome and Constantinople owed some 
of their best rulers to such revolutions. 

But the common usage of such revolutions could not 
vindicate to a Christian prelate the barbarities with 
which Maurice and his infant fiimily were put to 
death ; and the high-wrought resignation of Maurice, 
it might have been supposed, would awaken ardent ad- 
miration in a mind like Grregoiy's. " If he is a cow- 
ard, he will be a murderer ! " such was the prophetic 
language of Maurice concerning the successfijl usurper. 
Maurice had taken rcfiigc in a sanctuary ; but when 
Phocas appeared as Emperor at the gates, when, in 
discharge of the first imperial duty at Constantinople, 
he interfered between the blue and the green factions 
in the Circus, which still excited fiercer animosities 
than those of the state, the Blues, against whom the 
usurper took part, broke out into menacing and signifi- 
cant shouts, "Maurice is not dead!" Phocas imme- 

1 Theophylsct, viii. 1, vol. i. p. 706, edit. Bonn. Hfa person and charac- 
lar ace thus described by tlie hatred, of later -wrifeca. He was short, de- 
formed, with a fierce look, and red hair, with hia browa meeting and his 
chin shaved. He had a acar on hia oheet, which loolsed black when ha 
waa angry. Ho was a drunltard, lewd, aangninaiy, stern and savage in 
speech, pitiles-i, bnital, and a heretic! His wife Leonto was as bad. — 
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diately ordered tbe fiiQen emperor to be di-agged from 
Ids sanctuary. His five sons were butchered before 
his fiice. The unmoved and tearless father, as each 
received the fatal blow, exchumed, " Just art thou, O 
Lord, and righteous are thy judgments I " With a 
sterner feeling of self-sacrifice, if it were not, indeed, 
despair which took the form of fi-enzy, he betrayed the 
pious fraud of a nurse, who had substituted her own 
child for the youngest of the Emperor. Maurice was 
beheaded the last;' the heads were cast before the 
tlirone of Phocas, who would not allow them, till com- 
pelled by their oifenaveness, to be buried. 

The intelligence of these events, with most, at least, 
of their revolting circumstances, must have arrived at 
Rome at the same time with that of the fell of Maurice 
and tlie elevation of Phocas. It is astonishing that 
even common prudence did not temper the language 
of the triumphant Pontiff', who launches out into a 
panegyric on the mercy and benignity of the usurper, 
calls on earth and heaven to rejoice at his accession, 
augurs peace and prosperity to the empire from his 
pious acts, and even seems to anticipate the return of 
the old republican freedom under the rule of the devout 
and gentle Phocas,^ 

I According io the biographer, Maurice ow«d profound abligaUona (o 
Gregory, which might overbalanoe snoli merciless rejoicings at his worldly 
fete. He owed hia eternal Balvation to the prajer of Gregoiy. " Bt quia 
oratio Grcgorii, qo^ illnm petiarat in teiribiii Dei Judlcio libemm ab omni- 
bna delidja iiiTenici, vacua esie mm jioiwi : idem Hauriciue id recepit gnod 
meruit et in cunctis auia incommodis Deani bcnedicens, a sempiCeini snp- 
plido meruit liberari." — Jouin. Diac iii. 19. 

^ " Lietentur creh etexultetterra; at de benignia vcatiia actibus uuiversie 
reipublics populua, nunc usque vehementer aHlictnB, hiiareBcat. . . . Hoc 
namqne inter regca gent^nm et reipublicm Imperatores distat, quod reges 
gentium domiiii servornm aunt; Imperatorcs vero reipubiicm domini hbe- 
tomm." — EpiBt. si. 38. 
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The sal tn tl tl at Gregory was blinded by the 
one great ah o L n^, object, the interest of the June, eos. 
Church, vluch to 1 n involved the interest of religion, 
of manknl and f God. Loyalty, justice, candor, 
even human ty yiel led to the dominant feehng. Mau- 
rice was not above suspicion of heresy ; the unscmpu- 
lous hostiUty, no doubt, of political enemies taunted 
him as a Marcionist. At all events, he had counte- 
nanced th usurpation of the Bishop of Constantinople. 
John of Constantinople, with his sanction, called him- 
self Universal Bishop. The new emperor, out of 
enmity to the old, would probably espouse the opposite 
side. Already Phocas seems to have invited in some 
way the adulation of Gregory ; and reverence for the 
see of Rome, obedience to legitimate ecclesiastical au- 
thority, were in themselves, or gave the promise of, 
such transcendant virtues, that rebellion, murder, bru- 
tal barbarity, were overlooked, as the accidental result 
of ch'cumstances, the inevitable evils of a beneficial 
revolution. So completely, by this time, had the sa- 
cerdotal obtained the superiority over the pumm 
moral influence of Christianity, that even a *-»■ «oa-fiio. 
man of Gregoiy's unquestioned Christian gentleness 
and natural humanity could not escape the predomi- 
nant passion. 

Gregory was spared the pam and shame of witness- 
ing the utter falsehood of his_ pious vaticinations as to 
the glorious and holy reign of Phocas. In the second 
year of the tyrant's reign he closed the thirteen im- 
portant years of his pontificate. The ungrateful Ro- 
mans paid but tardy honors to his memory. Daith of &re- 
His death was followed by a femine, which fola]*. " 
the starving multitude attributed to hia wasteful dilapi- 
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datioji of the patrimony of the Church — that patri- 
mony which had been so carefiilly administered, and 
so religiously devoted to their use. Nothing can give 
a baser notion of their degradation than their actions. 
They proceeded to wreak their vengeance on the 
library of Gregory, and were only deterred from their 
barbarous ravages by the interposition of Peter, the 
faithful archdeacon. Peter had been interlocutor of 
Gregory in the wild legends contsuned in the Dia^- 
logues. The archdeacon now assured the populace of 
Konie that he had oiien seen the Holy Ghost, in the 
visible shape of a dove, hovering over the head of 
Gregory as he wrote. Gregory's successor therefore 
hesitated, and demanded that Peter should confirm his 
pious fiction or fancy by an oath. He ascended the 
pulpit, but before he liad concluded his solemn oath he 
fell dead. Tliat wliich to an hostile audience might have 
been a manifest judgment against peijury, was received 
as a divine testimony to his truth,^ The Homan 
Church has constantly permitted Gregory to be repre- 
sented with the Holy Ghost, as a dove, floating over 
his head.^ 

1 Jonnn, Diaeon. Vit. iv. 69. 

2 I am disposed to in 
poetiy and of the rellgio 
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The historian of Christianity is arrested by certain 
characters and certain epochs, which stand as land- 
marks between the close of one age of religion and 
the commencement of another. Such a character is 
Gregory the Great ; such an epoch his pontificate, the 
termination of the sixth century, 

Gregory, not from his station alone, but by the ac- 
knowledgment of the admiring world, was intellect- 
ually, as well as spiritually, the great model of his 
age. He was proficient in all the arts and sciences 
cultivated at that time ; the vast volumes of his writ- 
ings show his indefatigable powers ; their popularity 
and their authority his ability to clothe those thoughts 
and those reasonings in language which would awaken 
and command the general mind. 

His epoch was that of the final Christianization of 
the world, not in outward worship alone, not in its 
establishment as the imperial religion, the rise of the 
church upon the ruin of the temple, and the recog- 
nition of the hierarchy as an indispensable rank in the 
social system, but in its full possession of the whole 
mind of man, in letters, arts as far as arts were culti- 
vated, habits, usages, modes of thought, and in popular 
superstition. 

Not only was heathenism, but, excepting in the laws 
and municipal institutions, Romanity itself absolutely 
extinct. The reign of Theodoric had been an at^ 
tempt to fiise together Roman, Teutonic, and Chris- 
tian usages. Cassiodorus, though half a monk, a 



lark the olfl Roman image in Ite laat line but one. 
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to be a Roman statesman, Boethius to be a heathen 
philosopher. The influence of the Roman schools of 
rhetoric is betrayed even in the writers of Gau!, such 
as Sidonius Apollinaria ; there is an attempt to preserve 
some lingering cadence of Roman poetry in the Chris- 
tian versifiers of tliat age. At the close of the sixth 
century all this has expired ; ecclesiastical Latin is 
this only language of letters, or rather, letters them- 
selves are become purely ecclesiastical. The fable of 
Gregory's destruction of the Palatine Library is now 
rejected, as injurious to his fame ; but probably the Pal- 
atine Library, if it existed, would have been so utterly 
neglected that Gregory would hardly have condescended 
to fear its influence. His aversion to such studies is not 
that of dread or hatred, but of religious contempt ; pro- 
fene letters are a disgrace to a Christian bishop ; the 
truly religious spirit would loathe them of itself.' 

What, then, was this Christianity by which Gregory 
ruled the world ? Not merely the speculative and dog- 
matic theology, but the popular, vital, active Chris- 
tianity, which was working in the heart of man ; the 
dominant motive of his actions, as fiir as they were 
affected by religion ; the principal element of his hopes 
and fears as regards the invisible world and that future 
life which had now become part of his conscious belief. 

The history of Christianity cannot be understood 
without pausing at stated periods to survey the prog- 
ohiiausn ''^^^ ^^^ development of this Christian my- 
mjthoitw. thology, which, gradually growing up and 

1 See the pioos wonder witli which he reproves a bishop of Gaul. " Post 
hiec parvenit ad iioa qviod Bie mrecamSd m 
tatem tuam grammaticam qujbiiadam e 
dumque ait epiwopos cuBere, quod nee 
Bidera." — Bpiat. in. 48, 
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springing as it did from natural and universal instincts, 
took a more perfect and systematic form, and at length, 
at tbe height of the Middle Ages, was as much a part 
of Latin Christianity as the primal truths of the Gos- 
pel. This growth, which had long before begun, bad 
reached a kind of adolescence in the age of Gregory, 
to expand into fiiU maturity during succeeding ages. 
Already the creeds of the Church formed but a small 
portion of Christian belief. The highest and most 
speculative questions of tlieology, especially in Alexan- 
dria and Constantinople, had become watchwords of 
strife and faction, had stirred the passions of the lowest 
orders ; the two Natures, or the single or double Will 
in Christ, had agitated the workshop of the artisan and 
the seats in the Circus. But when these great ques- 
tions had sunk into quiescence, or, as in Latin Chris- 
tianity, had never so fully occupied the general inind ; 
when either the triumph of one party, or tlie general 
weariness, had worn out their absorbing interest, the 
religious mind subsided into its more ordinary occupa- 
tions, and these bore but remote relation to the sublime 
truths of the Divine Unity and the revelation of God 
in CluHlst. As God the Father had receded, as it were, 
from tlie sight of man into a vague and unapproachable 
sanctity ; as the human soul had been entirely centred 
on the more irmnediate divine presence in the Saviour ; 
so the Saviour himself might seem to withdraw from 
the actual, at least the exclusive, devotion of the hu- 
man heart, which was busied with intermediate objects 
of worship. Christ assumed gradually more and more 
of the awfalness, the immateriality, the incomprehen- 
sibleness, of the Deity, and men sought out beings 
more akin to themselves, more open, it might seem, 
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to human sympathies. The Eucharist, in which 
the Redeemer's spiritual presence, yet undefined and 
mitrausubstantiated, was directly and immediately in 
communion with the soul, had hecome more and more 
wrapt in mystery ; though the great crowning act of 
fitith, the interdiction of which was almost tantamount 
to a sentence of spiritual death, it was more rarely ap- 
proixihed, except by the clergy. Believers delighted 
in those ceremonials to which they might have re- 
course with less timidity; the shrines and the relics 
of martyi's might deign to receive the homage of those 
who were too pro&ne to tread the holier ground. Al- 
ready the worship of these lower objects of homage 
begins to intercept that to the higher; the popular 
mind is filling with images either not suggested at all, 
or suggested but very dimly, by the sacred writings ; 
legends of saints are supplanting, or rivalUng at least, 
in their general respect and attention, the narratives 
of the Bible. 

Of all these forms of worship, the most captivating, 
and captivating to the most amiable weaknesses of the 
human mind, was the devotion to the Virgin Mary. 
The worship of the Vii^n had first arisen in the 
East ; ^ and this worship, already more than initiate, 
contributed, no doubt, to the passionate violence with 
which the Nestorian controversy was agitated, while 
that controversy, with its favorable issue to those who 
might seem most zealous for tlie Virgin's glory, gave a 
strong impulse to the worship. The denial of the title 
" The Mother of God," by Nestorius, was that which 
sounded most offensive to the genera! ear ; it was the 
intelligible odious point in his heresy. The worship of 
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tte Virgin now appeai-s in the East as an integral part 
of Christianity. Among Justinian's splendid edifices 
arose many churches dedicated to the Mother of God.i 
The feast of the Annmiciation is already celebrated 
under Justin and Justinian.^ Heracllus has images 
of the Virgin on his masts when he sails to Constanti- 
nople to overthrow Phocas." Before the end of the 
century the Virgin is become the tutelar deity of Con- 
stantinople, which is saved by her intercession from the 
Saracens.* 

In the time of Giregory the worship of the Virgin 
had not assumed that rank in Latin Chris- iyopji,ipof 
tjanity to which it rose in later centuries, *'«^''p"- 
though that second great impulse towards this worship, 
the unbounded admiration of virginity, had flill posses- 
sion of his monastic mind. With Gregory celibacy 
was the perfection of human nature ; he looked with 
abhorrence on the contamination of the holy sacerdotal 
character, even in its lowest degree, by any sexual con- 
nection.^ No subdeacon, after a certain period, was to 
be admitted without a vow of chastity ; no married 
subdeacon to be promoted to a higher rank. In one 
of his expositions ^ he sadly relates the fall of one of 
his aunts, a consecrated virgin ; she had been guilty 

1 Procop. de Edif. c. 6. 

^ Niceph. H, E. xvii. 2S. 

3 Theophanes, p. 42B, edit. Bona. 

* Theophaa. p. fl09 apaidm. 

' "KnUna debet ad miniateriam altaris aeoedere, nitii onjiis castilaa ante 
flUBceptum niinistecioin ait approbata." — Epist. i. 42. He protcala against 
the eleclJoQ of a bisbop who had a young daughter ; fliis bishop, howerer, 
■was also aimplex, and charged with usury. — viii. 40. No blgiuniat, or ona 
who bad married a wife not a virgin, to be received into orders. Marriages, 
however, Gregory declares, cannot be dissolved on account of reii^n; 
SoiA parties must consent to Uve continently in marriage. —ix. 89. 

* That on th« test, " many are called, but few chosen." 
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of the sill of marriage. Of all his {frievances against 
tlie Exarch of Ravenna none seems more worthy of 
complaint than that he had enruuraged ceitain nuns 
to thi'ow off their religious liabits, and to marry.^ 
Gregory does not seem to have waged this war against 
nature, however his sentiments were congenial with 
those of his age, with his wonted success,^ His letters 
are fiiU of appeals to sovereigns and to bishops to re- 
press the incontinence of the clergy ; even monasteries 
were not absolutely safe,'' 

It was not around the monastery alone, the centre of 
tliis preternatural agency, that the ordinary providence 
of God gave place to a perpetual interposition of mi- 
AngeiB. raculous power. Every Christian was en- 
vironed with a world of invisible beings, who were 
constantly putting off their spiritual nature, and as- 
suming forms, uttering tones, distilling odors, appre- 
hensible by the soul of man, or taking absolute and 
conscious possession of his inward being. A distinction 
was drawn between the pure, spiritual, illimitable, in- 
comprehensible nature of the Godhead, and the thin 
and subtile, but bodily forms of angels and archangels. 
These were perceptible to the human senses, wore the 
human form, spoke with human language : their sub- 
stance was the thin air, the impalpable fire ; it resem- 

1 Epist. iv. 18, 

' The absurd story aboHt Gregory's fish-ponds paved with the sculls of 
the drowned infiints of the Roman clergy, is only memorable as an instance 
of what writerB of history will heUeve, and persuade (hemselves they be- 
lieve, when it Buita party interest. But by whom, or when, was it in- 
vented ? It is much older than the Reformation. 

« Epist. viii. 21. The regnlations of Gregory about the monastic life are 
in a wiser spirit. None were lohereceired as mouks under IS {Epist. i. 41); 
none without two years' prohaljon (iv. 44, viii. 23); but monltE who left 
their moiiasteriea were t* be eonfinsd for life (i. 33, 40, xii. 28), He men- 
tions also the wandering Africans, who were often secret Manicheans. 
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bled the souls of men, but yet, whenever they pleased, 
it was visible, performed the fimctions of life, com- 
municated not with the mind and soul only, but with 
the eye and ear of man.' 

The hearing and the sight of religious terror were 
for more quick and sensitive. The angelic Devils, 
visitations were but rare and occasional ; tlie more ac- 
tive Demons were ever on the watch, seizing and mak- 
ing every opportunity of beguiling their easy victims.^ 
They were everywhere present, and everywhere be- 
traying their presence. They ventured into the hoHest 
places; they were hardly awed by the most devout 
saints ; but, at the same time, tliere was no being too 
humble, to whose seduction they would not condescend 
— nothing iu ordinary life so trivial and insignificant 
but that they would stoop to employ it for their evil 
purposes. They were without the man, terrifying 
him with mysterious sounds and unaccountable sights. 
They were within him, compelling all his faculties to 
do their bidding, another indwelling will besides his 
own, compelling his reluctant soul to perform their 

1 Tha following definition is of a later period, but represents the estat- 
liehed notion ; — Iltpi tuu iyyiiuv ital Apxayji^iti", tat tCiv i^rip Toirovs 
(Sj'iwji Svvaiiei^, TTpooffijou ie so! Tag i/isTepa; ^x*^ i""" avdpajmv, 
voeiioO! /ikv oirm)? ij KoSaltia) iKK^rr/ala ya>i>aKei, 06 /alv fiou/idToKC jravm 
KaZ uopdraoi, lif t/jetf ol 'EHijvef faii- isTiTOCTUfuiTovf (Si nal iepaSeig ^ 
wupadsis xaril rd yeypapiih'aVf i iroiSw Toi>S dyycMuc oiroiif ■KV^para KcU 
Tofif ^tTOiip/oOr aiiToS irvp ^Hyov. — Joann. Episcop. Thessalon. apnd 
Conoil. Nic. ii., Lalibe, p. 361. 

3 Read Caaaian, who writes indeed of monks, bnt the belief was uni- 
versal. "Nosae debemus non omnea univereas dtemonee passionea ingerere, 
sad unicuique Titio eertos epiritus incubare: et alios quidem immunditUa 
ftc libidinum aordibna deleetari; alios blasphemiis, alios ina fiiroriiime pro- 
clivins imminere, alios cenodoxift auperbifkque raulceri; eC unumquemque 
iliud vidum humania tordibna, quo ipae gaudet, inaerere: sed non cnnctos 
pariter anas mgerere pravitafes, eed viciaBim prout temporis vel loci vel 
fluaoipientis opportunitas provocaverit." — Cass. Coll. 7, c. 17. 
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service. Eveiy passion, every vice, had its especial de- 
mon ; lust, impiety, blasphemy, vainglory, pride, were 
not the man himself, but a foreign power working 
within him. The slightest act, sometimes no act at all, 
surrendered the soul to the in-esistible indwelling agent. 
lu Gregory's Dialogues a woman eats a lettuce without 
making the sign of the cross ; she is possessed by a devil, 
who had been swaUowed in the unexorcised lettuce. 
Another woman is possessed for admitting her husband's 
embraces the night before the dedication of an oratory. 
Happily there existed, and existed almost at the com- 
MartjB. mand of the clergy, a counterworking power 
to this fatal diabolic influence, in the perpetual pres- 
ence of the saints, more especially in hallowed places, 
and about their own relics.' These relics were the 
treasure with which the clergy, above all the bishops 
of Rome, who possessed those of St. Peter and St. 
Paul, with countless others, ruled the mind; for by 
these they controlled and kept in awe, they repaired 
the evils wrought by this whole world of evil spirits. 
Happy were the churches, the monasteries, whose 
foundations were hallowed and secured by these sacred 
talismans. To doubt their presence in these dedicated 
shrines, in the scenes of their martyrdom, obstinately 
to require the satisfiiction of the senses as to their pres- 
ence, was an impious want of fiiith ; belief, in propor- 

1 Gregory thus lays down the doctrine of his age: " Ubi in suis eorpori- 
bna sanod martyres jacent, dubinm, Petre, non est, quod multa valeant aigua 
demonstrare, sicut et fecerunt, et pnra mente quKrentibua innumera niirac- 
nla ostendont. Sect qnia ah mfinnis mentibna potest dubiteri, utrumne 
ad exaudiendum ibi pnesentes aunt, ubi constat, quia in Buis corporibus 
noiL sunt, ita necesse est bob majom signa ostendere, obi de eoruui ptiesentiS 
potest mens infirma dnbitare. Quorum vero mens hi Deo flxa est, tanto 

tameii non deeBse ad exandiendum." 
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tion to the doubtfulness of the miracle, was the more 
meritorious. Kings and queens bowed in awe before 
the possessors and dbpensers of these wonder-working 
treasures,* which were not only preservative against 
worldly calamities, but absolved from sin.^ 

Relics had now attained a self-defensive power ; pro- 
fane hands which touched them withered ; K*iics. 
and men who endeavored to remove tliem were struck 
dead.^ Such was the declaration of Grregory himself, 
to one who bad petitioned for tbe head or some part of 
the body of St. Paul, It was an awfiil thing even to 
approach to worship them. Men who had merely 
touched tbe bones of St. Peter, St. Paul, and St. Law- 
rence, thoiTgh with the pious design of changing their 
position or placing the scattered bones together, had 
fallen dead, in one case to the number of fen. The 
utmost that the Church of Rome could bestow would 
be a cloth which had been permitted to touch them ; 
and even such cloths bad been known to bleed. If, 
indeed, the chains of St, Paul would yield any of their 
precious iron to the file, which they often refused to do, 
this, he writes, he would transmit to the Empress; and 
he consoles her for the smallness of the gift by the 
miraculous power which it will inherently ] 



1 Sco letters W the Bishop of Sajntonga and Brimeohild QHeen of 

^ " Ut quod fllina oollmn ligat ad martyrimn, vestmni ah omiubns 
peccaUs Eolvat." —Dialog, vi. 25. 

8 On relics, especially those of St. Peter, compare Epist. i. 29, 30, ii. 
ii. 82, iii. 30, y. 60, 61, vi. 23, 25, vil, 2, 113, vii. ii. 88, xii. 17. They were 
formerly defended by law, their removal and sale prohibited. " Kemo 
martyrera distiahat, nemo mercetur." — C. Theod. is. 17. Compare C. 
Justio. L t. 2. Augustlae speaks of vagabond mon^ who traded in false 
relics. "Membra inarlyram, si tamen martyriim vendilant." — DeOper. 
Monach. o. 28. 

* All this ia verbatim from fiie curious letter to the Empress Coustantia. 
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Gregoiy doled out such gifts with pious parsimony. 
A nail which contained the minutest fihngs from the 
chains of St. Petcr^ was an inestimable present to a 
patrician, or an ex-consul, or a barbaric king. Some- 
times they were inserted in a small cross ; in one in- 
stance with fragments of the gridiron on which St. 
Lawrence was roasted.^ One of tlie goldm nails of 
the chains of St. Peter had tempted the avarice of a 
profene, no doubt a heathen or Arian, Lombard ; he 
took out his knife to sever it off ; the awe-struck knife 
sprung up and cut his sacrilegious throat. The Lom- 
bard king, Autharis, and his attendants, were witnesses 
of tlie miracle, and stood in terror, not daring to lift 
the fcarliil nail from the ground. A Catholic was for- 
tunately found, by whom the nail permitted itself to be 
touched, and this peerless ^ft, so avouched, Gregory 
sends to a distinguished civil officer.^ 

That sanctity, which thus dwelt in the relics of the 
smoHtv at ^^.ints, was naturally gathered, as fer as pos- 
tiie de^. sitjle, around their own persons by the clergy, 
hallowed as they were, and set apart by their ordina- 
tion from the common race of man ; and if the hier- 
archy had only wielded this power for self-protection ; 
if they had but arrayed themselves in this defensive 
awe against the insults and cruelties of barbarians, such 
as the Lombards are described, it would be stem cen- 
sure which would condemn even manifest imposture. 
We might excuse the embellishment, even the inven- 

— iii. 30. Gregory had forgotten that lie had been allowed to transport 
from Constantinople tfl Rome an arm of St. Andrew and the head of St. 
Luke, and owed a more liberal return. 
1 EpiBt i. 29, 80. King Childebert, vi. vi. " Qute coUo vestro suspensa 
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tion of tlie noble story of the Bishop Sanctnlus, who 
offered his life for that of a captive deacon, before 
whom the Lombard executioner, when he Ufted up his 
sword to behead him, felt his arm stiffen, and could not 
move it till he had solemnly sworn never to raise that 
sword against the life of a Christian.-^ But this con- 
servative respect for the sanctity of their order darkens 
too frequently into pride and inhumanity; the awfiil 
inviolability of their persons becomes a jealous resent- 
ment against even unintentional irreverence, A demo- 
niac accused tlie holy Bishop Fortunatus of refusing 
him the rights of hospitality ; a poor peasant receives 
the possessed into his house, and is punished for this in- 
ferential disrespect to the Bishop by seeing his child cast 
into the fire and burnt before his eyes. A poor fellow 
with a monkey and cymbals is struck dead for uninten- 
tionally interrupting a Bishop Boniface in prayer,^ 

The sacred edifices, the churches, especially, ap- 
proachable to all, were yet approachable not without 
profound awe ; in them met everything which could 
deepen that awe; within were the relics of the tute- 
lar saint, the mysteries, and the presence of the Re- 
deemer, of God himself, beneath were the remains of 
the faithful dead.s 

Burial in churches had now begun ; it was a special 
privilege. Gregory dwells on the advantage of being 
thus constantly suggested to tiie prayers of iriends and 
relatives for the repose of the soul. But that which 
was a blessing to the holy was but more perilous to 



a Dial. i. 10, i, 9. 

s Gregory forbade the worsk^ of images, tliougli he enwjuraged them aa 
saggestivB msmoriala. — vii. ii. 54; compare yii. 33. iii. "Pro leoOone pic- 
hira eat." — ix. 9. 
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the unabsolved and the wicked. The sacred soil re- 
fused to receive them ; the martyrs appeared and com- 
manded the fetid corpses to be cast out of their pre- 
cincts. They were seized by devils, who did not 
fear to carry off their own even from those holy 
places.^ But oblatbns were still effective after death. 
The consecrated host has begun to possess in iteelf 
wonder-working powers. A child is cast forth from 
his grave, and is only persuaded to rest in quiet by 
a piece of the consecrated bread being placed upon 
his breast. Two noble women, who Lad ;een ex- 
communicated for talidng scandal, were nevertheless 
buried in the church ; but every time the mass was 
offered, their spirits were seen to rbe from their 
tombs, and glide out of the church. It was only 
after an oblation had been " immolated " for them 
that they slept in peace.^ 

The mystery of the state after death began to cease 
state Bflei to be a mystery. The subtile and invisible 
**^"'' soul gradually materialized itself to the keen 

sight of the devout. A hermit declared that he liad 
seen Theodoric, the Ostrogothic king, at tlie instant 
of death, with loose garments and sandals, led be- 
tween Symmachus the patrician and John the Pope, 
and plunged into the burning crater of Lipari.^ Ben- 
edict, while waking, beheld a bright and dazzling 
light, in which he distinctly saw the soul of Germa- 
nus. Bishop of Capua, ascend to heaven in an orb of 
fire, borne by angels.* 

1 Dial. iv. 50, &e. 

a Dial. ii. 33, 23. Compare the last two chapters of Book iv. 
« " Discinctus et diacalceatus '■ — sucli was the confusion of the attributes 
of Boul and body, —Dial. iv. 30. 
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Hell was by no means the inexorable dwelling 
which restored not its inhabitants. Men imi. 
were transported thither for a short time, and re- 
turned to reveal its secrets to the shuddering world. 
Gregory's fourth book is entirely filled with legends 
of departing and of departed spirits, several of which 
revisit the light of day. On the locality of hell Greg- 
ory is modest, and declines to make any peremptory 
decision. On purgatory too he is dubious, though his 
final conclusion appears to be that there is a purgato- 
rial fire which may purify the soul from very slight 
sins,^ Some centuries must elapse before those awiul 
realms have formed themselves into that dreary and 
regular topography which Dante partly created out 
of his own sublime imagination, partly combined from 
all the accumulated legends which had become the 
universal belief of Christendom. 

The most singular of these earlier journeys into the 
future world are the adventures of a certain Stephen, 
the first part of which Gregory declares he had heard 
more than once from his own mouth,^ and which he 
relates, apparently intending to be implicitly believed. 
Stephen had to all appearance died in Constantinople, 
but, as the embalmer could not be found, he was left 
unburied the whole night. During that time he went 
down into bell, where he saw many things which he 
had not before believed. But when he came before 
the Judge, the Judge said, I did not send for this man, 
but for Stephen the smith. Gregory's friend Stephen 
was too happy to get back, and on his return found 

1 " Sed lamen do quihusdam levibus culpis ease anlo, judicium purgato- 
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his neighbor Stephen the smith dead. But Stephen 
learned not wisdom from his escape. He died of the 
plague in Rome, and with him appeared to die a sol- 
dier, who returned to reveal more of these fearful 
secrets of the other world, and the fate of Stephen. 
The soldier passed a bridge, beneath it ilowed a river, 
from which rose vapors, dark, dismal, and noisome. 
Beyond the bridge (the imagination conld but go 
back to the old Elysian fields) spread beautifril, flow- 
ery, and fragrant meadows, peopled by spirits clothed 
in Tvhite. In these were many mansions, vast and 
fiill of light. Above all rose a palace of golden 
bricks, to whom it belonged he could not read. On 
the bridge he recognized Stephen, whose foot slipped 
as he endeavored to pass. His lower limbs were 
immediately seized by frightful forms, who strove to 
drag him to the fetid dwellings below. But white 
and beautiftil beings caught his arms, and tliere was 
a long struggle between the conflicting powers. The 
soldier did not see the issue of the conflict. 

Such were among the stories avouched by the high- 
est ecclesiastical authority, and commended it might 
seem by the uninquiring feith of the ruling intellect 
of his age — such among the first elements of that 
universal popular religion which was the Christianity 
of ages. This religion gradually moulded together 
nil which arose out of the natural instincts of man, 
the undying reminiscences of all the older religions, 
the Jewish, the Pagan, and the Tentonic, with the 
few and indistinct glimpses of the invisible world and 
the iuture state of being in the New Testament, into 
a vast system, more sublime perhaps for its indefinite- 
ness, which, being necessary in that condition of man- 
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kind, could not but grow up out of the kindled imag- 
iiiatior and reli^ous faith of Christendom ; and such 
religion the historian who should presume to condemn 
as a vast plan of fraud, or a philosopher who should 
venture to disdain as a fabric of folly, only deserving 
to he forgottai, would be equally unjust, equally blind 
to its real uses, assuredly ignorant of its importance 
and its significance in the history of man. For on 
this, tlie popular Christianity, popular as comprehend- 
ing the highest as well as tlie lowest in rank, and even 
in intellectual estimation, turns the whole history of 
man for many centuries. It is at once the cause and 
the consequence of the sacerdotal dominion over man- 
kind; the groundwork of authority at wliich the 
world trembled ; which founded and overthrew king- 
doms, bound together or set in antagonistic axray nar 
tions, classes, ranks, ordei-s of society. Of this, the 
parent, when the time arrived, of poetry, of art, tlie 
Christian historian must watch the gi-owtb and mark 
the gradations by which it gathered into iteelf the 
whole activity of the human mind, and quickened that 
activity till at length the mmd outgrew liat which had 
been so long almost its sole occupation. It endured 
till faith, with the Schoolmen, led into the fathomless 
depths of metaphysics, began to aspire aiter higher 
truths ; with the Reformers, attempting to refine re- 
h^on to its primary spiritual simplicity, gradually 
dropped, or left but to the humblest and most igno- 
rajit, at least to the more imaginative and less practical 
part, of mankind, this even yet prolific legendary 
Christianity, which had been the accessory and sup- 
plementary Bible, the authoritative and accepted, 
though often imwritten, Gospel of centuries. 
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LATIN CHRISTIANITY. 



CHAP TEH I. 
MOHAMMED. 

The seventh century of Christianity was destined 
to behold a new rehgious revolution, only inferior in 
the extent of its re%ious and social influence to Chris- 
Ronwn East tianity itself. Christianity might seem, not- 
aencooient withstanding her internal dissensions, while 
century. slowly subduing tlie whole of Europe, to be 
still making gradual encroachments in Asia, and at 
least to apprehend no formidable invasion within her 
own frontier. The conflict which had raged on the 
eastern boundaries of the Roman world, in which at 
one time the Persians had become masters of Syria 
and plundered the religious treasures of Jerusalem, 
was a war of the two empires of Borne and Persia, 
not of Christianity and Fire-worship. The danger 
which threatened the Byzantine empire, and which, 
if unaverted, would have yielded up Asia, and even 
Constantinople, to the followers of Zoroaster, had 
been arrested by the great military ability and en- 
wafof terprise of Heraclius, the successor of the 
Penia, tyrant Phocas on the throne. But though 

Persian conquest, had it spread over Asia Minor and 
Syria and into Europe, might have brought on a dan- 
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geroTis collision with tlic religion of tlio conquerors, 
yet the issue could not eventually have been fatal, 
even to the dominance of Christianity. Zoroastrian- 
ism had failed to propagate itself with any great suc- 
cess in the parts of Christian Armenia which it had 
subjugated : nor can we imagine that religion, even 
when advancing under the victorious banner of its 
believers, as likely to obtain any firm hold on the 
inhabitants of Western Asia or Europe, still less as 
tending to extirpate the deep-rooted Christianity of 
those regions. 

In the meantime, in an obscure district of a country 
esteemed by the civilized world as beyond its bounda- 
ries, a savage, desert, and almost inacces- srohamme- 
sible "region, suddenly arose an antagonist re- p^wce. 
ligion, which was to reduce the followers of Zoroaster 
to a few scattered communities, to invade India, and 
tread under foot the ancient Brahminism, as well as 
the more wide-spread Buddhism, even beyond the 
Granges ; to wrest her most ancient and venerable 
provinces from Chiistianity ; to subjugate by degrees 
the whole of her Eastern dominions, and Roman 
Africa from Egypt to the Straits of Gibraltar ; to 
assail Europe at its western extremity ; to possess the 
greater part of Spain, and even to advance to the 
banks of the Loire ; more than once to make the 
elder Rome ti'emble for her security, and finally to 
estabhsb itself in triumph within the new Rome of 
Constantine. Asiatic Christianity sank more and 
more into obscurity. It dragged on its existence 
within the Mohammedan empire as a contemptuously 
tolerated religion ; in the Byzantine empire it Jiad 
stUl strength to give birth to new controversies — that 
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of Iconoclasm, and even still later that concerning 
the divine light. It was not without writers, in learn- 
ing, perhaps, and theologic argument, superior to any 
in the West — John of Damascus, Eustathiua of Thes- 
salonica. Yet its aggressive vigor had entirely depart- 
ed, and it was happy to be allowed inglorious repose, 
to take no part in that great war waged by the two 
powers, now the only two living, active, dominant 
powers, which contested the dominion of the world — 
Mohammedanism and Latin Christianity. These im- 
placable adversaries might appear to divide mankind into 
two uomingling, irreconcilable races. Like the Iran 
and Touran of the remoter East, the realm of light 
and the realm of darkness, each is constantly endeavor- 
ing to push forward its barriers, appearing on every 
side, or advancing into the heart of the hostile territory, 
The realm of darkness, as regards civilization, at times 
might seem to be the realm of light, the realm of light 
that of darkness ; till eventually Mohammedanism sank 
back into its primeval barbarism, Latin Christiaaity, 
or, rather, the Christianity of later Europe, emerged 
into its full, it may be hoped, yet growing authority, 
as the religion, not only of truth, but of civilization. 
Arabia, the parent of this new religion, had been a 
world within itself; the habits and character of the peo- 
Arebta, pie might seem both to secure them from the 
invasion of foreign conquerors and to prohibit them 
from more than a desultory invasion of other countries. 
Divided into almost countless petty kingdoms, an ag- 
gi-egate of small, independent, and immemorially bos- 
tile tribes, they had no bond of union to blend them 
into a powerftil confederacy. The great empires of 
the East, of Greece and of JRome, had aspired to 
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univei'sal sovereignty, whiles these wandering tribes 
of the desert, and even tlie more settled and flourish- 
ing kingdoms of Sonthem Arabia had pursued m- 
known and undisturbed their intestine warfare. A 
nominal and precarious sovereignty had been exercised 
by some of the Asiatic conquerors over the frontier 
tribes; but the poverty and irreclaimable wandering 
habits of most of these, with the impracticable nature 
of tlie coiuitry, had protected from the ambition of the 
conquerors the southern regions, of which the wealth 
and fertility had been greatly exaggerated, and which 
were supposed to produce all those rich commodi- 
ties, in feet, transmitted to them from India. Arabia 
formed no part of the great eastern monarchies, 
Alexander passed on from Egypt and Syria, to the 
remoter East. His successors in Egypt and in Syria, 
the Ptolemies and Seleucidfe, were in general content 
with commercial relations, carried on with Arabia or 
through Arabia. The Romans, who might seem to 
scrutinize the world in order that nothing might escape 
their ambition, had once or twice turned their arms 
towards the fabled wealth of Arabia.^ The imsuc- 
cessful, if not ignominious, result of the expedition of 
JElius Gallus had taught how little was to be gained, 
how much hazarded, in such a warfere. The Romans 
contented themselves with the acquisition of Petra, a 
city not strictly Arabian, but Edomite in its origin, 
though for some centuries occupied by the Nabatean 
Arabs, a commercial emporium, as a station between the 
East and the Roman world, of the greatest importance, 
and adorned, during the age of the Antonines, with 
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magnificent buildings in that colossal half-barbarous 
Roman style with which at tliat time they built temples 
in so many of the great cities of Syria, Asia Minor 
and Egypt. 

If Arabia offered no great temptation to the foreign 
invader from the civilized world, the civilized world 
had as little dread of any dangerous irruption from 
these wild and disunited tribes. Here and there, per- 
haps, beyond the proper limits of Arabia, in districts, 
however, which seemed to belong to their marauding 
habits rather than to the settled cultivation of more 
advanced nations, upon the eastern frontier of Syria 
and towards the Euphrates, had arisen Arabian king- 
doms. The Nabatean Petra had attained to some 
power during the first period of Christianity, had 
waged an aggressive war against Rome, and even 
gained possession of Damascus. This territory, how- 
ever, had become a Roman province ; but down to 
the reign of Justinian petty Saracenic chieftains who 
assumed the name of kings were engaged on either 
side in the interminable wars between Rome and Per- 
sia. Yet while the prolific North and East were peri- 
odically discharging their teeming hordes upon Asia 
and Europe, Arabia might seem either not gifted with 
this overflow of population, or to consume it within 
her own limits. The continual internal wars ; polyg- 
amy, which became more unfavorable to the increase of 
the population from the general usage of destroying fe- 
male infants ; ^ the frugal, nomadic, and even the imag- 
inative character of the race, which seemed to attach 
them to their own soil, and to suppress all desire of 
conquest in softer, less open, more settled regions, 
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conspired to maintain the immutable character of 
Arabia and of the Arab people; their national and 
tribal pride, their ancient traditions, their virtues, 
their polity, and even tlieir commerce, which ab- 
sorbed the activity of the more enterprising, might 
appear to coop within itself this peculiar people, as 
neither destined nor qualified to burst the limits of 
their own peninsula, or to endanger the peace, the 
liberties, or the religion of the world. 

On a sudden, when probably only vague rumors had 
reached tlie courts of Persia or of Constantinople of 
the religious revolution which had taken place in Me- 
dina and Mecca (a revolution which might seem to 
plunge tlie whole region in still more desperate internal 
hostility), Arabia appeared in arms against mankind, 
A religious fejiatieism, almost unexampled in its depth 
and intensity, had silenced all the iierce feuds of cen- 
turies ; the tribes and kingdoms had become one ; 
armies, seemingly inexhaustible, with all the wild cour- 
age of marauding adventure and the formidable disci- 
pline of stubborn unity of purpose, poured forth, one 
after another, from the desert ; and at their head ap- 
peared, not indeed the apostle himself (he had dis- 
charged his mission in organizing this terrible confed- 
eracy), but a military sovereign who united in himself 
the civil and spiritual supremacy, whose authority 
rested on the ardent attachment of a clan towards its 
chief, and the blind and passive" obedience of a sect to 
a religious leader. The reigning Caliph was king and 
pontiff, according to the oriental theory of sovereignty 
the father of his people, but likewise the successor of 
the Prophet, tlio delegate of God. 

Molummedanism ajipeared before the world as a 
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stern and austere monotteism, but it was a practical 
not a speculative monotheism.^ It Iiad nothing ab- 
stract, indistinct, intellectual in its primary notion of 
the Godhead. Allah was no philosophic 6rst cause, 
regulating the universe by estabhshed laws, while itself 
stood aloof in remote and unapproachable majesty. It 
was an ever-present, ever-working energy, still accom- 
plishing its own purposes.* Its predestinarianism was 
not a fixed and predetermined law wrought out by the 
obedient elements of the human world, but the actual, 
immediate operation of the Deity, governing all things 
by his sole wOl,^ and through his passive ministers.'* 
It threw aside with implacable and disdainful aversion 
all tliose gradations as it were of divinity which approx- 
imated man to God and God to man — the Asiatic or 
Gnostic ^ons and Emanations ; the impersonated 
Ideas of the later Platonism, with their all-compre- 
hending Logos ; above all, the coequal Persons of the 
Christian Trinity, Nothing existed but the Ci'eator 
and the Creation : the Creator one in undistinguished, 
undivided Unity, the Creation, which comprehended 
every being intermediate between God and man i an- 

1 One of the sublimest descriptions of God may be found in the second 
chapter of the Korilji, Sale's traaslation, i. p. 47. 

^ Bee the fine passage, ch. vi. vol. i. p. 166, Sxi. 

' " It is he who hath created the heavens and the earth in truth ; and 
whenever he saith unto a thing, Be, it is." This whole chaplst is full of 
striking paasagea. " And whomsoever God shall please to direct, he will 
open bjs breast to receive the :^th of Islam ; hut whomsoever he shall 
please to lead into .error, he will render his breast strait and narrt>w, as 
tiiough be were climl^g ap to haaven (Lb. attempting an impossibility). 
Thus does Godinflicf a terrible punishment on those who believe not.'- — 
p. 178. 

* "Though men ^id angels and devils conspire together to put one 
single atom in modon, or cause it to cease its motion without his will and 
approbadon, lliey would not bo able to do it." — Creed of orthodox Mo- 
hammedans in Ockley, vol. ii. p. 11. 
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gels, devils, genii, all oiied their temg to tlmi^ht^ 
power, and were InMe tw death or to extini,tion 

Mohammedanism, in more respects than one, wis a 
republication of Mosaic Judaism, ^Mth itSj,ou„m„j 
strong principle of national and leli^iiDU'- ^*"''°' 
unity (for whereier it went it earned its language), 
with its law simplified to a few ri^id and unsweiving 
observances, and the noild for its land of Canian , the 
world which it was commissioned to subdue to the fitith 
of Islam, and to possess in the right of conquest. 

Yet nothing was less simple than the popular Mo- 
hammedanism. It rationalized, if it might be called 
Rationalism, only in its conception of the Deity. It 
had its poetic^ element, its imaginative excitement, 
adapted to the youthfLil barbarianism of the state of 
society, and to the Oriental character. It created, or 
rather acknowledged, an intermediate world, it dealt 
prodigally in angelic appearances, aud believed in an- 
other incorporeal, or, rather, subtly-corporeal race, be- 
tween angels and men ; the genii, created out of a finer 
substance, but more nearly akin to man in their weak- 
nesses and tiials.^ The whole life of man was passed 
under the influence, sometimes in direct communion 
with these half-spiritual beings.® Mohammedanism 

1 They (the idolaters) sny the Koriln is a conAised heap of dreams; nay, 
he has tbrged it; iwj), ieUa poet — ch. xxii. v. ii. p. 152. 

^ " He laraled men of dried clsy, like an earthen veEsel, but he created 
the genii of flra, clear fi-om the emoka." — Ch. ir. v. ii. p. 208; compare vi. 
i. p. 178. 

° Moliammedan. tFadittan adapts for the genii the definition of the dfe- 
inons in tl\e Talmud. They have three qnolitiea of angels; I. They have 
wings. II. They pass from" one end of the world to the other. III. They 
know future events, but not certainly: they only bear them from behind 
the curtain. They have three human qualities. I- They eat and drink. 
II. They have carnal appetites. 111. They die. — Geiger, Was hat Mo- 
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borrowed its poetic machinerf from all the existing 
religious — from Magianism, Orientalism, Judaism, 
Christianity, No religion was less original.^ Its as- 
sertion of the divine unity was a return to Judaism, a 
stem negation at once of the vulgar polytheism which 
prevailed among the ruder Arab tribes, and of the 
mysterious doctrines of Trinitarian Christianity. As 
to the intermediate world it only popularized still 
fiirther the popular belief Its angels were those 
already familiar to the general mind through Talmudic 
Judaism and Christianity ; its genii wei-e those of tlie 
common Eastern superstition. The creation, as affirmed 
in Islam, was stictly biblical ;^ the history of man was 
that of the Old Testament, recognized in the New, 
though not -without a large admixture of Jewish legend. 
The forefathers of the Mohammedan, as of the Jewish 
and Christian religions, were Adam, Noah, Abraham ; 
and to the older prophets of God, among whom were 
included Moses and Jesus, were only added two local 
prophets, sent on special missions to certain of the 
Arab tribes, to Ad and to Thamud.^ Even Moham- 

i In this respect, how diflferent from Chi'islianity! The religion of Christ, 
on its first promulgation, had to introdnce into the wodd new conceptions 
of the Deity, new fbrms of worship, its sacraments of Baptism and the 
EoduuisC, nev vices, and new virtues ; a neir histoid of man, both as to liis 
ereadon and hie destiny; new religious aneestors, Adam, Noah, Abraham, 
Moses, Diivid, the Jewish prophets, tiesides the divine author of the religion 
and his apostles. All these names were almost strange (o tlie Bomaik 
world, and were to sopersede those already saci'ed and fiimiliar to Iho 
thoughts of all the Christian coni-erts. 

3 Compare G«igeC)"pi Bij but Mohammed was impatient of the ascribing 
rat to God on the sWnth day. The strictness of the Jewish Sabbath was 
enforced upon them fbr their obstinaey in preferring the day of the sop- 
poaed reit of the Ahnighty to Friday, the proper day of divine worship. — 
oh. xvi, V, ii. p. 94. 

» These were no doubt the mythic forms of some historic events ; the 
impereonated memorials of some fearful calamities ascribed bi the hand of 
God; and still living in Arabic tradition. 
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medau fable had none of the inventive ori^ality of 
fiction. There is scarcely a legend which is not either 
from the Talmud, or rather the source of most of the 
Talmud, the reli^ous tradition of the Jews^ or tlie 
spurious (not the genuine) Gospels of Christianity. 
The last day, the judgment, the resurrection, hell, and 
paradise, though invested in a circumstantiality of de- 
tail, much of it foreign, as far as we can judge, to the 
Phai-isaic notions of our Saviour's day, and singularly 
contrasting with the modest and less material images 
of the New Testament, were already parts of the com- 
mon creed. The Koran has scarcely surpassed the 
grosser notions of another life which were already re- 
ceived by the Talmudic Jews and the Judaizing Chris- 
tians, the Chiliasts of the early ages. It only adapted 
tills materialism to the fears and hopes of a Bedouin and 
a polygamous people. It may he douhted whether it 
goes beyond the terrific imaginations of the Talmu- 
dists in those minute and particular eifects of hellfire 
which glai-c in all its pages.^ In its paradise it dwelt 
on that most exquisite luxury to a wanderer in the 



1 Sale has traced in hEs notes many of the febles in the Koran to their 
Tftlmndic or Eahbinical sources. A prize Eaaay, on a theme proposed by 
the University of Bonn, " Was hat Mohammsd auB dem JudenUium genom- 
men," by Abraham Geiger, Eabbi of Wieabaiien, is modest, sensible, and 
ranlains much curious information. The names for Paradise Hud Hell, the 
garden of Eden, and Gehenna, are Hebrew: and he gives twelve other 
words in the Kor^, including Sheohinali, all taken from Rabbinical Ju- 
daism. 

2 KorSo pas^m, e. g. " And they who believe not shall have garments 
of lire fitted unto them, boiling water shall be poured upon their heads, 
their bowels shall be dissolved thereby, and also their skins, and they shall 
be beaten with maces of iron. So often as they shall endeavor (o get out 
of iiell hecHnso of the anguish of their torments, they shall be dragged 
mto the Mme, and their tormentors shall say unto them, ' Tasto ye the pains 
of burning.' " — ch. ssii. v. ii. p. 169. 
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desert, perennial rivers of cool pure water ; and it 
added a harem to the joys of the blessed.^ 

In the rites and ceremonial of Islam there was noth- 
ing which required any violent disruption of religious 
habits : its four great precepts only gave a new impulse 
and a new direction to established religious observ- 
ances. I, Prayer, is the universal language of all reli- 
gions; and the sense of the perpetual presence, the 
direct and immediate agency of God in all human 
things, enforced by the whole Mohammedan creed, as 
well as the concentration of all earthly worship on one 
single, indivisible God, lias maintained a strict and 
earnest spirit of adoration throtighout the Moham- 
medan world. II. The nahu'al sympathies of man ; 
the narrower, yet impressive, humanity of tlie Old 
Testament, which had bound the Jew to relieve the 
distressed of his brethren with a generosity which, 
contrasting with liis apparent hostility to the rest of 
mankind, had moved the wonder of the heathen ; the 
more beautiful, the prodigal, the universal charity of 
the Christian ; perhaps the hospitable habits of the 
Arabs, had already consecrated Almsgiving as among 
the highest of rehgious virtues ; and Mohammedanism 
did not degenerate in this respect from what may be 
called her religious parents. III. As to Fasting, the 
Ramadan was but Lent under another name. IV. 
The Christianity of the Gospel had in vain abrogated 
the peculiar sanctity of places. The nature of man, 
yet imperfectly spiritualized, had sunk back to the old 
excitements of devotion ; the grave of the Redeemer 

1 For Paraflise, ch. slviii. ii. p. 377. " The rivers of incorruptible water, 
of tnilk, of ivine, of clarified Iwiiiiy, and uH liinds of fruits." Still more 
fully, Iv. li. 411. 
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had become to the Chnstiaii what the sites of the Tem- 
ple was to the Jew; and the Koran, by turning the 
hearts of all its votaries to the Holj Cities, to Medina 
and Mecca, availed itself of the universal passion for 
plgi-iinages} 

Tliij six great articles in the feith of Islam were in 
like manner the elemental truths of all religions : 
though peculiarly expressed, tliey were neither re- 
pugnant to human reason nor to prevalent habits of 
thought. Most men, in some form, believed — I. In 
God. II. In his Angels. III. In his Scriptures (in 
divine revelation), IV. In his Prophets. V, In the 
Resurrection and Day of Judgment. VI. In God's 
absolute decree and predetermination of good and evil, 
though tliis was softened in most creeds into a vague 
acknowledgment of God's providential government. 

The one new and startling article in the creed of 
Islam was the di^ane mission of the 'prophet Moham- 
med, the apostle of God. Yet Mohammed was but 
the successor of other prophets ; the last of the long 
and unfailing line of divine messengers to man. Man- 
kind in general might demand miraculous and super- 
natural proofe of a prophetic mission. The Jew might 
sullenly disclaim a prophet sprung from the bastard 
race of Ishmael ; the Christian might assume tlie gos- 
pel to be the final and conclusive message to man ; but 
Mohammed averred that his -mission was vouched by 
the one great miracle, the Koran ; that he was fore- 
shown both in the Law and in the Gospel, though 
these prophecies had been obscured or felsiBed by the 
f the dominant party among the Jews and 
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Chi-istia Mol an ed himself remaina, and must re- 
Mohammea Q m a 1 hLtoric problem : his character, his 
motives h s de. gns are all equally obscure. Was the 
Prophet possessed th a lofty indignation at the grovel- 
ling idolat y of his countrymen ? Had he contrasted 
the subbn e s n pbe tv f the Mosaic unify of God with 
the polytheism of tl e Arabs ; or, that which appeared 
to him 01 Ij tl e more subtle and disputatious poly- 
theism of the CI n tians ? Had he the lofty political 
ambition of un 1 1 ,, tl e fierce and hostile tiibes into 
one confedeiicy of forming Ai'abia into a nation, and 
so of becoming the founder of a dynasty and an em- 
pire; and did he imagine his simple religion as the 
bond of the confederacy? Did he contemplate ft'om 
the first foreign conquest or foreign proselytism? or 
did his more pliant ambition grow out of and accom- 
modate itself to the circumstances of the time, submit 
to change and modification, and only fiilly develop 
itself according to existing exigencies ? At this dis- 
tance of time, and through the haze of adoring and of 
hostile tradition, it is difEcult to trace clearly the out- 
ward actions of the Prophet, how much more the 
inward impulses, the thoughts and aspirations of his 
secret spirit. To the question whether Mohammed 
was hero, sage, impostor, or fenatic, or blended, and 
blended in what proportions, these conflicting elements 
in his character ? the best reply is the favorite rever- 
ential phrase of Islam, " God knows." ^ 

^ Maracd wrote of Mohammed with the leamtag, hut in the spirit, of a 
monk. With Prideaux he la a vulgar impostor. Spanheim began to take 
a higher view of Sis ciiaraotfir. Sale and Gagnier, while vindicating him 
from the coaree mveetives of former writers, kindled into admiration, which 
was accused of approaching to belief. With Boulauvilliars, he rose into 
abejiefactct of the hnman race; with While and his coadjutorB he became 
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The KorSii itself is not above suspicion, at least as 
far as its absolute integrity and authenticity. TheKorin. 
It was put together some time after the deatli of Mo- 
hammed,^ avowedly not in the exact order of its deliv- 
ery. It is not certain whethei" it contains all that the 

the fiubject of some fine piUpit deulamalJoii. Gibbon is brilliant, full, on 
the whole fair; but his brilliancy on t!ie propagation of Mohammedaniam 
eingulfiriy eonb'aBts with his cold, critical view of that of Christianity. 
Passing over Savaiy, Volney, in oht own times we bave the elaborate biog- 
raphy of Dr. Weil, whoHi scarcely anything has escaped, and Caiissiu de 
Ferceval'a Histoire des Ambes (Paris, 1848), a work of admirable industry 
and learning, which, -with the history and genealogy of the early tribes, 
embraces fbe time of Mohammed and his two succeseors. ll^or Price, 
■whose contributions to the hisfoiy.of Mohammedanism, from the Shiite 
(t!ie Persian) traditions (all which we had before were Sunnite and Arabic), 
are invaluable, of iUohammed himself gives us nothing new. But Col. 
Tans Kennedy furnishes some extracts from Tabari, a writer some centu- 
ries earlier tbau any of the known biographers of the Prophet, Elmacin, 
andAbulfeda. Tabari wrote within three oentnries of the Hejira,and his ac- 
count is at once tiie most striking and most credible which has appeared in 
Europe. Col. Vans Kennedy's own appreciation of the Prophet [which 
may be overlooked in a criljeism. on Voltaire's Mahomet) is the most 
Just with which I am acquainted. — See Bombay Transactions, voL iii. 
This passage appears to have escaped the notice of Dr. Weil, whose recent 
" Mohammed der Prophet " is not only laborious, but also candid and com- 
prehensive. Now, however (1855), the life of Mohammed (part I.), by Dr. 
Spreuger (Allahabad, 1S51) has greaUy enlarged our knowledge of, and 
enabled us (o appreciate the earlier traditions of Islam. Still while duly 
grateful for these valuable acceeeiouB to our knowledge, and with all respect 
for the great learning and iudustry of Dr. Spreuger, I must demur to some 
uf his concln^ona. Islam, he asserts, was long antariort« Mohammed, be- 
lieved by many befiire lie preached it, " It was begotten by the spirit of the 
time ; it was tSxn inevitable birth of the age and people, the voice of the 
Arabic nation (pp. 4i, 166, 175). True, as lar as the first article of the 
feith, there is but one Giod: " but it was the second, Mohammed ia hie 
Proiiiet; it was this, forced as a diyme revelation into tlie belief of so large 
a part of mankind, which was the poiver, the influence, the all-subduing 
energy of Islam.; the principle of its nnity, of ita irresistible fanaticism, its 
propagation, its victories, its empire, its duration. 

1 In the reign of Abubeter, who employed Mohammed's secretary, Zeid 
Abu Thabit, Zeid collected every extant fragment which was in different 
bauds, written on parchment, on leather, on palm leaves, on bones, or 
stonea. — Well, Mohammed der Prophet, c, 349; Caussiu du Perceval, His- 
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Prophet revL'aled, or those revelations in their original 
and unaltered form.-' 

Mohammed^ was an orphan of a noble family ; after 
the death of his parents he was maintained, firet by liis 
grandfetber, afterwards by his father's brother. The 
first twenty-five yeai-s of his life passed in obscurity, 
which the earlier and more authoritative tradition has 
not ventured to embellish with wondei's ominous of bis 
future greatness.® 

Cliadijah, a wealthy widow of his kindred, chose 
Mohammed the faithful (his character had gained him 
that honorable appellation) to conduct her commercial 
affairs. He travelled with this charge to Syria,* and 
his success was so great in comparison with that of the 
former agents of Chadijah, that on his return the grate- 
fiil widow, moved, according to the simpler account, by 

' My own judgment is In favOF of Hie sutbendcity of the Eor^ (but 
I know it only from translations). The evident enggestion of the different 
ohaptats by the exigencies of different events, and the manifest eonfradio- 
tions, are proofs of its antJqnity. The convenient doctrine of abrogation, 
by which a later sentence luinnla & fonnec, and wtucli seems to have been 
admitted from the fimt, implies the general integrity of the booli.* Dr. 
Weil believes that thongh the KorSn must not be considered without 
omission or iaCerpolation, there is no iaiporta/ai diange, addition, or omis. 
sion. But see on Othman'a revision — Weil, die Chahfen, note, 1. p. 168. 
Dr. Sprengec says, " Tiiough not free from interpolation, yet there seems 
no reason to doubt its authenticity," p. 63. 

2 Mohammed, bom April, 570; April, 13, 571, or May 13, 668. Sprenger, 
p. 76. 

1 For the later traditions, wild and fantastic enough, see Dr. Weil, p. 23, 
note 6, and 26, note 1. 

* Bosra is named as the mart to which Mohammed conducted the cara- 
van of Chadijah. The admiration of ships (aa one of the most wonderfiil 
gifts of God), which perpetually occurs in the KorSn, leads me to anspect 
tiat the writar had seen more of maritime scenes, in one of the porta of 
Syria perhaps, than what be may have gathered from accidental glimpsea 
of the navigation of the Bed Sea. 

(tons. — WeU,p. 356. 
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the prosperity of her trade in his hands, according to 
the more marvellous, by wonders which took place on 
his journey, bestowed herself and her wealth on the 
young and handsome merchant.' 

Twelve more years, from bis marriage at the age of 
twenty-eight, passed away. In his fortieth year, tliat 
eventful period in oriental life,^ the Prophet began to 
listen to the first intimations of his divine mission. 

The caves of mount Hira, in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of Mecca, were already hallowed, it is said, 
by Arabian superstition. During one of the holy 
months ^ men were accustomed to retire to a kind of 
hermitage, built or scooped out of the rocks, for devout 
meditation : that meiJitation which, in an imaginative 
people, is so apt to kindle into communion with the 
imeartbly and invisible. It was in one of these caves 
that Mohammed received his first communication from 
heaven.* But the form assumed by the vision, the illu- 
sion, or the daring conception of Mohammed, showed 
plainly in what school he had received his religious im- 
pressions. It was none of the three hundred and sixty- 
six deities of the old Arabian religion, or the astral 
influences of the dominant Tsabaism, it was Gabriel, 
the divine messenger, hallowed in the Jewish and the 
Christian scriptures, who appeared as a mighty and 

1 For the description of Mohammed's person, See I>r. Weil, p. 3i0; 
Cauasia de Perceval, iiL 332, and on his habits at great length, Sprenger, 
84, U. 

2 Some inlended analogy witli the life of Moses might he suspsctsd; 
but 40, it ia well knovn, is the indetinite namber in the East, and no doubt 
iu many cases it has been asenmed to eOTer ignorance of a real date. 

^ The fonr holy iDDnthB, when peac« reigned through Arabia, were the 
first, Ihe seventh, the eleventh, the tneltSi. Islam aflei'wai'ds annulled the 
holy months as Ear as war wUk anbeUsters. 

i Each fiunily had its hermitage; that of Hashem, to which Mohammed 
belonged, was peculiarly disposed to this kind of devotion. 
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majestic figure, with his feet upon the earth and lijs 
head in the heavens.^ After this solemn interview, as 
Mohammed walked along (so fully was his mind wrapt 
in its vision), the stones and clods seemed to exclaim, 
" Prophet of God." ^ By day the inanimate works 
of God thus smnmoned him to his office, by night the 
angel of God perpetually haunted his slumbers, and 
renewed his call. The incredulous Mohammed sus- 
pected that these were hut the awfiil workings of in- 
sanity. His feithful wife consoled him with the praise 
of his virtues, which could not be so cruelly tried hy 
God. Chadijah at length put these revelations to a 
singular and characteristic test. They were alone in 
their chamber when the figure appeared, Chadijah 
was sitting, as became a chaste matron, shrouded in 
her veil,^ She took the Prophet in her arms and said, 
" Dost thou now see it ? " The Prophet said, " I do." 
She cast oif her veil, her head and face were uncov- 
ered : " Dost thou now see it ? " "I do not," " Glad 
tidings to thee, O Mohammed," exclaimed Chadijah, 
" it is not a divi, but an angel ; for had it been a divi 
it would not have disappeared and respected my un- 
veiled face." The visions became more frequent and 

1 Chadijah ia represented as affoget&er ignorant of Gabriel; and it was 
only from ttie infonimtion she obtained trom n lelative (Warkeh ben 
NusEul), a teamed ChdaCian, ttiat she learned the name and rank of the 
angel. Yet she is aflerwards said to bare been well acquainted with the 
Pentateuch and the Evangelists. 

' Tabari, as quoted by Vana Kennedy. — Bombay Transactjons, iii. p. 

° There is a canons passage in Teriiullian contrasting the modesty of the 
Arabian women of bla day with the ChrietJan virgins, who shamelessly 
showed their ^oes. " Judicabunt nos Arabiie fieminie ethmcai, qiue non 
caput sed taciem quoque ita totam tegunt, ut uno oculo liberate oontentte 
siiit dimidiam frui lucem, quam totam faciem prostituere." — De Virg. Vel. 
c, 17. 
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distinct. At length, on the mountain of IHra, the 
angel stood before Mohammed in defined and almost 
human fonn. Mohammed, still suspecting liis own in- 
sanity, fled to the summit of the mountain to cast him- 
self headlong from it. The angel ^caught him under 
his wingi and as he reposed on his bosom commanded 
liim to read. "I cannot read," ^ replied Mohammed. 
" Repeat then I " And the angel communicated to 
the Prophet the revelation of Islam. Mohammed on 
his return to his house related to his wife the personal 
appearance of the angel, and spoke of his mysterioua 
communication. A short time after he lay down,^ cold 
and weary, to repose. His wife had covered him. 
The angel again appeared. " Arise, thou wrapped 
up." " Why should I arise ? " " Arise and Mohammeti'a 
preach," said Grabriel ; " cleanse thy gar- sIoq- 
ments, and flee every abomination." Mohammed 
imparted to his wife his divine mission. " I," said 
Cliadijah, " will be the first believer." They knelt in 
the appointed attitude of prayer ; by the command of 
Gabriel they performed their ablutions. The child 
All, but seven yeara old, beheld them, and inquired tlie 
reason of this strange conduct. Mohammed replied 
that he was the chosen prophet of God ; that belief in 
Islam secured salvation in earth and heaven. Ali be- 

1- Oq the translation of these words depends the queetion whether Mo- 
hammed was absolutely ilUterate. Those who deny it explwn the phrase 
aa confined to that which the angel then ordered him to read. Sprenger, 
p. 96, gives a different version ; "but it is certain that bo Mnssulmam will 
admit tha sense which I give io liiese verses of the KorSo." — Sprenger, 
77, lU. 

3 On the sulyeet of Mohammed's epilepsy, consult the fong note of Dr. 
Weil, p. 42. It is difficult lo resist the evidence which he adduces. Br. 
Weil eoncludea : " I do not tbinfe, with Theophanes, that he alleged tJie 
apparition of Gabriel to conceal his malady, but that t!ie malady itself was 
the cause of his belief in tliese apparitions." 
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lieved, and became the second of the faithful. Thus 
was Mohammed the prophet of his household.^ Slow- 
ly, however, did he win proselytes, even among his 
own kindred,^ Three years elapsed before the feith 
received the accession of Abubeker and of Othman, 
the future calipbs. Mohammed at length is accepted 
as the prophet of his family, of tlie noble and priestly 
house of Hashem. Abn Talib, his uncle, remains 
almost alone an unbeliever. And now Mohammed 
aspires to be the prophet of his Tribe? That ti'ibe, the 
Koreisbite, was a kind of hierarchy, exercising relig- 
ious supremacy, and the acknowledged guardians of 
the Caaba, the sacred stone of Mecca, with its temple. 
The temple of the Caaba was at once, as is usual 
among Oriental nations, the centre of the commerce 
and of the religion of Arabia. Ti-adition, even in the 
days of Mohammed thought immemorial, had asso- 
ciated this holy place with the names of Adam, of 
Seth, and of Abraham ; and worshippers from all quar- 
ters, idolaters who found each his peculiar idol, the Jew 
and the Christian, looked with awful reverence on this 
mysterious spot. The pilgrim of every creed, the mer- 
chant from every part of the peninsula, met at Mecca : 
almost all joined in the ceremonial of visiting the sacred 
mountain, kissing the black stone, approaching the holy 
well of Zemzem, each seven times, the mystic number 
with Arab as with Jew ; and sacrifices were offered 
with devout prodigality. Arabian poetry hung up its 
most popular songs in the temple of the Caaba, It is 

1 Compare throughout Sprenger who arranges these events differently. 

2 See on the slave converts, spedally Zaid, Sprenger, 159. 

s It was not till the fourth or filMi year after his own conversion that hs 
came forth as a pnblie preacher. — Sura xv. v. 94-99 ; Sale, ii. p. 75. Com- 
pare xsvi. p. 218. He preached on the hill Safa. 
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not clear to what peculiar fonii of idolatry tlie Ko- 
reisliite adhered, whether to the primitive and Arabian 
worship, which had enshrined in the temple of Caaba 
her three hundred and sixty deities ; or to the later 
Tsabaism, a more refined worship of the planetary 
bodies.^ But the intractable Koreish met him with 
contemptuous unbelief. They resisted tl^e new prophet 
with all the animosity of an established priesthood 
ti-embling for their dignity, their power, and their 
wealtli ; they dreaded the superiority which would be 
assumed by the family of Hasbem. In that fiimily 
Abu Talib, though he resisted the doctrines, protected 
the person of Mohammed, as did all his kindred, ex- 
cept the implacable Abu Lahah. Like other hierarch- 
ies the Koreish had been tolerant only so long as they 
were strong. The eloquence, the virtue, the charity 
of Mohammed only made him more dangerous ; his 
proselytes increased ; the conversion of Hamza, an- 
other of hia uncles, one of the most obstinate of unbe- 
lievers, drove them to madness. A price was set upon 
his secret assassination, a hundred camels and rerwcaMon 
a thousand ounces of silver. Omar, now mwi, 
twenty-sis years old, undertook the deed.^ He was 
accosted on his way by the convert Nueim. " Ere 
thou doest the deed," said Nueim, " look to thine own 
near kindred." Omar rushed to the house of bis sister 
Fatima, to punish her apostacy : he found some sen- 
tences of the KorSn, he read them, and believed. Yet 
the Koreishites abated not in their hostility. The life 

1 The uncle of Mohammed, Abu Talib, was slrennouB for the worship of 
tiK> femaie deities, and tlie adoration of the "daiighterB of God" ia repro- 
bated in the KorSn as one of tho worst, probnbiy therefore one of the most 
prevalent, fomiB of idolaliy! compare Sprengei', 170. 
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of Moliaiiimod iras a struggle to enforce his creed on 
an obstinate and superstitious people ; of threatened 
martyi-dom for the unity of God and for his own pro- 
phetic mission. He was at length placed under a sol- 
emn interdict by the two ruling families of the Koreish- 
ites. Some of his humbler followers fled to Ahyssinii 
where tljw p Ibyh mfl 

land.i M h m I m d t>e 1 1 H 
allowed hlfbblbjp h 

dnst tin- p 1 un d b d ^ d f h 

t«mple hylwnbf dh kh be- 

held his f 11 d wi h h my A 

times his 1 d j 1 1 h 1 

tions of I I C 1 1 H ai ly h d Ins 

bed to elude the midnight assassin. For three years 
Mohammed was under this interdict,^ dwelling in a 
castle of his uncle Abu Talib's, situated in a deep and 
unassailable ravine, and came to Mecca only during 
the holy montlis. The death of ChadijaJi broke one 
of the prophet's ties to Mecca : that of Abu Talih, who 
died an unbeliever, left him only the valor and vigi- 
lance of his disciples to shield him against the impla- 
cable and deepening hatred of the Koreishites. The 
Prophet must fly from his native city ; and the hopes 
of making Mecca the national religious metropolis, the 
centre of his new spiritiial empire, seemed to have failed 
utterly and forever. Mu'acle or craft alone saved him 
from the hands of liis enemies, who surprised him, 
nearly' alone, in the house of Abuheker, During his 
flight he only escaped assassination by the faithful Ali 

1 Spreiiger, p. 189. 

2 The interdict was anspfndea in the temple, accordinj; to Dc. Weil, in 
tha seventh year of Mohnramed's mission. 
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taking his place in the tent ; and, so ran the legend, 
when he slumbered in a cave, the spider wove its 
web over the entrance, and a pigeon laid two eggs 
to show that its solitude had been undis- Wight, 
turbed.' ^^"^ 

Medina (Yathrib^) at once accepted the dignity 
which had been spumed by Mecca. Six of her most 
distinguished citizens bad already embraced at Mecca 
the cause of the Prophet. The idolatry of Medina 
had not the local strength of that of Mecca ; it had 
not the same strongly organized hierarchy. Some ri- 
valry with the commercial importance of Mecca, so 
closely connected with her religious supremacy, en- 
tered, no doubt, into the minds of the Medinese when 
they thus allied themselves with the chief of the new 
religion. The proselytes to Islam had prepared the 
whole city, and Mohammed did not leave Mecca till a 
deputation from Medina had sworn fealty to their new 
sovereign.^ The form of the oath showed the Prophet 
under a new character. " If,' said these Ansarii (the 
assistants), "we are slain in your cause, what is our 
reward ? " " Paradise," replied the Prophet.* 

In Medina appear manifest indications of more direct 
advances to the Jews. The Arabian Jews in the 

1 Era of the Hegira or flight, April 19, 622. According to CauEsin de 
Perceval, the trae date of Mohammed's flight from Mecca was the ISfh or 
19th June, S22. — iii. 17. Weil makes it 20th September. The question 
is, whether the intercalated year waa in use at this time- 

" Tathrib now took the name of Medma (the city). — C. da P. iii. 21. 

* This was the second or great oath of Acalia. — Cauaain de Perceval, 

* In the 2d Snra, Mohammed appears to forbid all but defensive war- 
fare; "And light for the religion of God, against those who fight against 
you; bnt transgreaa not by attacking them first, for God loveth not the 
trnnsgrussors." He waa as yet loo weak fbr'aggreasive war. — Sur. iL 
p. 34. 
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neighborhood of the two great cities were numei'oiis 
and powerful, formed whole tribes, occupied strong 
fortresses, and evidently, from the Talmudic charac- 
ter of the Kor^n, exercised a most extensive religions 
influence over the central part of Arabia, The wide- 
spread expectation of the Messiah among the Jews 
was mingled, no doubt, with the suggestive move- 
ments in the mind of Mohammed ; and this fiinati- 
cism enlisted in his cause would have placed him at 
once at the head of a most formidable confederacy.^ 
Jerusalem suddenly becomes the centre of the Islamite 
system instead of Mecca; it is the Kiblah of all 
prayer. The Prophet is transported to its walls. His 
journey, to the more refined and spiritual minds, 
might appear to have taken place in a heaven-sent 
vision ; to the rnder he was described as riding bodily 
on the mystei-ious horse El Borak, and lighting from 
his aiirial voyage on tlic site of the temple of Jerusa- 
lem.^ 

1 Tabari, according to Col. Vans KBimedy, ascribsa tha ready acquies- 
ceace of the Medinese in tlie riews of the Prophet to their fear lest they 
Bhonid be anticipated by (heir neighbors the Jews. On their retnm these 
men first recited the passages of the Koriln which they had learned thim 
Uohammed, and then snid, " Tbia is thtt, Prophet whose name Che Jews 
daily invoke, and whose coming they so anxiously expect: shonid they 
therefore receive him, and he obedient to him, you will be rednced to the 
greatest difficulties ; it is therefore expedient that yon should hasten to an- 
ticipate the Jews, and receive Mohammed before they can unite with him." 
Compare Caussin de Perceval, iii. 8. Bombay Trans. p.lSO. 

» On the KiblaJi, see KorSn, Snr. ii. p. 28, 27, with Sale's note; Abnlfe- 
da, ch. xxvi. ; Geiger, p. 1&- A certain Im^u says, that whilst Mohammed 
was in Mecca, he used the Caaba as his Kiblah, but whilst in Mcdma he 
uaed the holy house as his Kiblah, and there a7so made a general change ; 
so that one period was abrogated by another. In a certain esposition it is 
said that he first prayed in Mecca towards the Caaba, and then changed to 
the Baita i Mahaddos, which also his followers did at Medina for their 
pilgrimages, or even sacred proeeasions; but that afterwards the Kiblah 
was transferred to the Caaba. Hist, of the Temple of Jerusalem, by Jelal 
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But the Jews repelled the overtures of the Prophet 
sprung from the race of Ismael. They scoffed at hia 
pretensions, they provoked his terrible vengeance,* 
Tribe after tribe was defeated ; their castle-fastnesses 
could not sustain the assaults of the impetuous vrar- 
riors who now went forth tinder the banner of Islam. 
First the Jews of Kainoka, then those of Al Nadher, 
then those of Koraidha and of Khaibar were forced to 
submission. The remorseless massacre of the Kora- 
idha after the great battle of the Ditch, in which 
Mohammed watched the slaughter of seven hundred 
and ninety Jews in cold blood, whom the Kor^n pur- 
sues to the fires of hell, shows the implacable resent- 
ment of the Prophet.^ On other occasions the 
Prophet was not wanting in clemency; here his de- 
liberate recklessness may be traced to the disappoint- 
ment of high-wrought hopes. 

At length, after a war of some years between the 
rival cities and the followers of the rival re- progreMof 
li^ons, after two bloody battles, that of Be-^^""' 
der, in which the MussulmaJis were victorious,^ that 

Addin al Jebal, franalated by F. Eeyoolds — Orient. Fund Tranalai. p. 
109. Jelal Addin is disposed to gtorifj tile t«mp!e at JrrnsalBm, tint there 
is no reason to question hia eitntions (kim early Mohammedan writers. See 
also Weil, p. 60. Sprenger, p. 193 ; he places it a year before the Qight. 
Sprenger pyea at some length the wild legend by the Borak, or when he 
rode not to Jecuaalem, but to the Seven Heavens. The royage was called 
theNun^, p. 12S. 

1 At difietent periods many Jews of note embraced Islaraism ; Waraka, 
the cousin of Chadijah, Halib ben Maleh, a Jewish prince, and AbdalJah 
ibn Sallaam. — Geiger, page 24. 

^ See ill "History of the Jews," the successive wars with tSiese Jewish 
tribes, v. iii. p. 248 et seq. Sot their dates (some years iiiten-ened), com- 
para Cansan de Perceval, vol. iii. 

8 See the vivid description of the battle of Bcder in CauBsinde Perceval, 
iii. 49-65; of Ohud, 39-104; in this battle Mohammed wa« wounded in the 
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of Ohud, won by tbe Koreisliites, after Medina had 
been twice besieged by the warriors of Mecca, and 
after a short truce, violated by the KoreisMtes, a sud- 
den awe of Islam seized the obstinate unbelievers. In 
a few years an expedition, which at first bore the 
appearance of a peaceful pilgrimage and encountered 
but feeble resistance, made the Prophet master of 
Mecca.^ The Caaba opened its unresisting gates ; 
the three hundred and sixty idols fell witliout resist- 
ance on the part of their worshippers. " The truth 
hath come, let lies disappear." They were dashed to 
pieces. The Mouedhim proclaimed from the roof, 
"There is one God, and Mohammed is his prophet," 
No contumacious voice is heard in denial. The con- 
iijfto. 630. quest was almost without bloodshed, except 
that of a few from old hereditary hostility. The most 
powerful of the Prophet's adversaries became prose- 
lytes to the feith ; the whole population swore allegi- 
ance. From that time Mecca becomes again the capital 
city of Islam ; the divine edict in favor of Jerusalem is 
abrogated ; the Prophet is sternly and exclusively Ara- 
bian; pilgrimages to the Caaba, now purified of its 
idols, become an essential part of the religion ; the 
whole energy of Mohammedanism flows from and 
circulates back to the centre of the system. 

Lord of Mecca, Mohammed stands supreme and 
alone ; the Arabian mind and heart are his ; the old 
idolatry baa sunk at once before the fear of his xrms 
and the sublimity of his new creed. He can disdain the 
alliance of those whom before he might stoop to con- 
ciliate; he can express hatred and contempt for the 
Jew and for the Christian, at least within the Arabian 
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peninsula ; ne may pursue them with fierce and im- 
placable hostility. But more than this, and herein is 
the great debt of gratitude which Arabia owes to 
Mohammed, the old hereditary feuds of the. tiibes and 
races are hushed in awe or turned into one impetuous 
current against the infidels. What on the whole was 
tlie influence of Mohammedanism on the world, we 
pause not now to inquire, or whether human happi- 
ness paid dear for tlie a^randizement of the Arab 
race. But Arabia is now a nation ; it takes its place 
among the nations of the earth ; it threatens to become 
the ruling nation of the world.* 

It was the policy of Mohammed first to secure the 
absolute religions unity of Arabia. In Arabia Islam 
at once declares irreconcilable war with all forms of 
unbelief: they are swept away or retire into ignomin- 
ious obscurity. The only dangerous antagonists of 
Mohammedanism afler the death of Mohammed are 
rival prophets. Moseilama for a time seems to arrest 
or to divert the cuiTent of religious conquest. But 
even the religious unity of Arabia, much less that of 
the conquered world, dawns but by degrees upon the 
mind of Mohammed; liis reli^ous ambition expands 

1^ See in Tabari, ii. 3T6-8; Ibn Ehaldiin, 191, the remarkable conversa- 
tion attributed to Tezflegepd and tlie ambUBBHclora of Omar: " Who are 
fou to attack an empira ? 0/ all the nations of the world, the poorest, 
most djannited, most ignorant, moat stranger to the arts which are the 
Bource of power and wealth." " Wliat you have said of our poverty, out 
divisions, or batbariam, was true indeed." ., . . The ambassador describes 
their misery, their superstition, their idolatry. " Such were we. Now 
we are a new people. God baa ruaed up among us a man . . . hia envoy 
and true prophet lalamism, hia religion, baa enlightened onr minds, ex- 
tinguished our hatreds, made ua a aociety of broCbera under laws dictated 
by divine wisdom. He has said, Consummate my work: spread ttie empire 
of lalam over the whole world ; the earth is the Lord's, he lias bestowed it 
on yon." 
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with his success ; his power is the measure of his in- 
tolerance; hence the strong contradictions in the Kor^n, 
the alternating tone of hatred and of tolerance, of 
Contempt and of respect, with which are treated the 
authors and the votaries of other religions. He is a 
gentle preacher until he has unsheathed the sword : ^ 
the sword once tinsheathed is the one remorseless align- 
ment. Tlie convenient principle of abrogation annuls 
all those sentences of the Korlln which speak in a 
milder tone to unbelievers. '^ At one time we find the 
broad principle of Eastern toleration explicitly avowed ; 
the diversity of religion is ascribed to the direct ordi- 
nance, and all share in the equal fiivor of God.^ 

But the KorSrU gradually recants all these gentler 
sentences, and assumes the language of insulting supe- 
riority or undisguised aversion. Even in the Sura 
which contains the loftiest and most tolerant sentences, 

t There is a passage in the 3dlh Snra (revealed at Mecca) commanding 
Islamlles " to dispute mildlr with those who receive the Scripturea." Bat 
this verse is thought to be abrogated hj the cliapterof the Sword Com- 



lilie onto it." — cb. it. p. 21. 

s " Sarelf those who believe, and those who Jndoize, and du-istiaHs and 
Sabeans, whoever believeth in God and the last day, and doth that which 
is right, they shall have their reward Hfith their Lord; there shall come no 
faaronlhem, neither shall they be grieved." — ch. ii. p. 12. This and the 
parallel passage in the 5th chapter ore said to be abrogated, or are explained 
by commentatorB whom Beland follows, as meaning that they will pre- 
viously embrace Mohammeilanism. But nothing les» tbao abrogation can 
remove another passage; " Dnto every one of you were given a law and 
an open path, and if God had pleased he had surely made you one people : 
but he hath thought fit to give yon different laws, that he might try yon 
in that which he hath given you respectively. Therefore strive to eq' ai 
each other in good works. TJnto God shall ye all return, and then will he 
declare unto you that concerning which ye have disagreed." — ch. v. In 
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their spirit is abrogated by the repeated assertion that 
Jew and Christian have been ahke unfaithful to their 
own law, and that the same disobedience which insti- 
gates them to rebel against their own religion is the 
cause of their unbelief in Islam.^ The Jews firom the 
earliest ages had been the murderers of the prophets.^ 
Tie murder of the prophet Jesus is among their dark- 
est crimes. What wonder that they now ihB Konn 
turn a deaf ear to the prophet Mohammed? intoietmi. 
They had falsified their scriptures ; they had to Jews, 
erased or perverted the predictions concerning Moham- 
med ; they were enemies, therefore, to all true relig- 
ion, and, as enemies, to be pursued with unmitigated 
enmity. They are guilty of a worse impiety (strange, 
no doubt, was the charge to their own ears), an in- 
fringement of the unity of God, which would demand 
the vengeance of all true believers. " They hold Ezra 
to be the Son of God." ^ 

Towards the Christians these early tolerant maxims 
of religious fireedom were still further neutral- To cbdatians. 
ized by the collision of the first principle of Moham- 
medanism with that of the dominant Christianity. In 
one mOder passage the KorSn intimates that the Chris- 
tians were less irreconcilable enemies to the Prophet 
than the Jew and the idolater, and this is attributed 
t() the influence of the priests and the monks.* The 
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sense and the occasion of this sentence are manifest. 
The idolaters and Jews were in arms against the 
Prophet, and defending their religion with desperate 
valor. The only Christians with whom he had then 
come in contact were a peaceful people, probably mo- 
nastic communities. But as its views and its con- 
quests expand, in the Kor^ the worship of Christ 
becomes the worst impiety : the assertion of his divin- 
ity involves the guilt of infidelity.^ The worshipper 
of the Christian Trinity denied the Unity of God, and 
however the contemptuous toleration of a mighty 
Mohammedan empire might ^ve indulgence to such 
errors among the lower orders of its subjects, the vital 
principles of the two religions stood opposed in stub- 
born antagonism. The Christian would not be soothed 
by the almost reverential admission of Jesus into the 
hne of heaven-commissioned prophets, or even the re- 
spectful language concerning the Virgin Mary. The 
Mohammedan would not endure with patience the 
slightest imagined impeachment on the divine Unity. 
The rude and simple Arab had as yet no turn to or 
comprehension of metaphysical subtlety: he could 
not, or would not, conceive the Trinity but as three 
Gods. 

It was indeed but a popular and traditionary Juda- 

Tliis cometb. to pass becanse titens are pciests and moahs among Uiem ; and 
btcanaa they ara not elated with pride." — ch. v. vol. i. p. 1*7. 

1 "Verily Cbriet Jesus, the son of Mary, in the apostle of God, and Me 
word which he conveyed nnto Mary, and a spirit proceeding from him. 
Believe, therefore, in God and his apostles, and say not there are three 
Gods ! forbear this, it will be betler tbr you. God is bat one God. Far he 
it from him that he should have a son. . . . Christ doth not proudly disdain 
to he a servant unto God ; neither the angels who approach nesr to his 
presence." — ch. iv. p. 126. Passages might be multiplied from almost 
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ism,' a popular and traditionary Christianity — neither 
the Judaism of the Law, nor the Christianity of the 
Gospel — which Mohammed encountered in Arabia. 
The Prophet may have exi^erated his own igno- 
rance in order to heighten the great standing miracle 
of the faith, the composition of the exquisite and un- 
rivalled Kor§,n by an unlettered man.^ But through- 
out he betrays that he has no real knowledge either 
of the Old or New Testament : the fables blended up 
with the genuine Jewish history, though Talmudic, 
are not drawn from that great storehouse of Jewish 
learning, but directly fi'om the vulgar belief.® Tlie 
Jews of Arabia had ever been held in contempt, and 
not without justice, by their more polished brethren 
of Babylon or Tiberias, as a rude and barbarous peo- 
ple ; they bad revolted back to old Arabian habits ; 
they are said not even to be noticed in the Talmud. 
The Prophet's notions of Christianity wei-e from 
equally impure sources, if, as no doubt they were, 
drawn from the vulgar creed of the Arabian Chris- 
tians. They also must have dwelt apart, as well from 
the more rigid orthodoxy, as from the intellectual con- 
dition of the Church in the more civilized part of the 
world. They were Tilnitarians, indeed, and at least 
almost worshippers of the Virgin Marj-. They are 
distinctly charged with her deification,* Biit the spu- 



S " Thou couldat not read any buck before thia, neither tnuiilst 1 
write it witli tliy right hand; then had the gainsayers justly doubted 
the divine ori^nal thereof " — Sur. 2S, ii- p. 260. 

* See tie whole account of Moses iu the 23 Chapter. 

* "And when God stiall say unto Jesus at the last day, O Jesus, son 
Mary! hast thou said unio men, Take me and my mother 6ir two Gi 

iat which I ought not." — oh. v, i. p. 158. 
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rious gospels of the Infancy^ and of Barnabas^ con- 
tribute far more to the Christianity shown in the 
Kor^i than the writings of the Evangelists. Their 
Gnostic tendencies are shown by the Docetism ^ or 
unreality of the Saviour's crucifixion, supposed by 
Mohammed to be the common belief of all Clu'istians.* 
To monastic Christianity Islam stood even in more 
direct opposition. Marriage in the Korfin appears to 
be the natural state of man.' Chastity, beyond a 
prudent temperance in connubial enjoyments and the 
abstinence from unlawful indulgences, is a virtue un- 
known in the Koran ; it belongs neither to saints in 
earth nor in heaven. Even in the respect shown to 
the Virgin Mary she is spoken of, not under the ap- 
pellation which sanctified her to Christian ears, but as 
the moiJier of Jesus. The Kor^ admits none of the 
first principles of monasticism, or, rather, directly re- 
pudiates them. It disdains the Pantheistic system in 
all its forms ; the Emanation theory of India, the Du- 
alism of Persia, the Mysticism of monkery. God 
stands alone in his nature, remote, unapproachable ; 
in his power dominant throughout all space, and in 
all time, but divided by a deep and impassable gulf 
from created things. The absorption into, or even 

1 Sea in ch. xxs. the account of the birth of Christ. It is difficult to 
acquit Mohammed of confounding the Virgin Maiy with Miriam the 
Propheteaa, the sister of Moses. — vol. ii. p. 188. 

2 These works exist iu iijabie in more than one form. ComparB Thilo, 
Codex Apoc. N. T. 

« This Docelio notion was formed if, favor the Gnostic (not the CathoDc) 
view of the divinity of Christ — Hist, of Chrislianity. 

* See Ihe veiy curious extract from Tabari (Weil, die Chaliffen, i. 103), 
on the BuhsUtution of a Jewish youth for Jesus on the cross, and the aa- 
tension of Jesua to heaven. 

s Mohammed was aware that the monaatio ayatem waa later than Chris- 
tianity. It waa not ordained by God. — eh. Ivii. p 421. 
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the approximation towards the Deity by contemplation 
in this hfe or perfection in the life to come, are equally 
foreign to the Kor^n. The later Sufism, wliich min- 
gled this OrientaHsm with the religion of the Prophet, 
is more absolutely at variance with its original spirit, 
even than with that of the Gospel. Mohammed 
raised no speculative or metaphysical questions about 
the origin of evil : he took the world as it was, and 
denounced the vengeance of God against sin. To 
sin, angels, genii, and man were alike liable : they 
were to be judged at the final resun-ection, and either 
condemned to one of the seven hells, or received into 
one of the seven heavens. And these seven hells and 
seven heavens are etei'nal, immutable. There is no 
reabsorption of the universe into the Deity. The ex- 
ternal world and God wOl maintain throughout eternity 
the same separate, unmingling, unapprosimatmg exists 
ence. 

Such then was the new religion which demanded 
the submission of the world. As a sublime (^^^ ^^ 
Monotheism entitled to disdain the vulgar ^""°' 
Polytheism of Arabia, of the remoter East, perhaps 
the Fire-worship of Persia, or even the depraved 
forms of Judaism and Christianity — yet at the high- 
est it was but the republication of a more comprehen- 
sive Judaism ; in all other respects its movement was 
retrograde. The habits of the reli^on, if it may be so 
said, were those of the Old Testament, not of the 
New ; the Arabs had hardly attained the point in civ- 
ihzation at which the Jews stood in the time of the 
Mosaic dispensation.^ Mohammedanism triumphant 
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over the world would have established the Asiatic 
form of society : slaveiy and polygamy would have 
become the established usages of mankind, 

Islamism recognizes slavery to its fullest extent ; it 
siBTery, treats it as one of the ordinary conditions of 
society ; none of the general principles tend even re- 
motely to its extinction, or, except in the general ad- 
monitions to clemency and kindness, towards its miti- 
gation. The Koran, as the universal revelation, would 
have been a pei'petual edict of servitude. 

Polygamy was the established usage of Arahia, and 
Mohammed limited, perhaps, rather than enlarged its 
privilege. The number of lawful wives is fixed, and 
poijgsjDj. with the permission of polygamy^ are min- 
gled some wise and humane provisions against its 
evils.^ But as concubinage with female captives was 
recognized hardly with any limit, unbounded license 
became the reward of brilliant valor, and the violation 
of women or the appropriation of all female captives 
to the harem became one of the ordinary laws of 
war.3 

Pocock, Not. Miscel. c. 9, p. 369 ; Geigar, p. 188. Of these Oie most im- 
portant i3 the total abolition of the dietinction of meats, with the excaptiou 
of those prohibited to the Jewish converts to Chrisfianily— that which died 
amituraldeath, blood, swine's flesh, and meat Bonctifledlo idols. — Koi&i, 
c. u. p. 30, y. p. 128, vL 181. 

1 All other Kcsosa was ftrbidden. True believeiH keep ihemselvEB from 
carnal knowledge of any women except then- wives, or the captives which 
tlieirrighthandspossea3(fi>cas to them they shall be blameless)! but who- 
ever eoveteth any woman beyond thesa, they are transgreBEorB. 

^ The laws of divorce and of prohibited degrees, &c., are chiefly from 
(he Old Testament. — ch. ii. and iv. 

* The heaifen-sanctioned indulgence of Mohammed in the violatjon of 
his own UwB, by which he assumed and exercised a right to fifteen or 
more wives {the number is not qnita cartain), is perhaps not unjustly 
chaiged to the unbridled lust of the Prophet. Yet another at least con- 
surrcntcauBc may be Buggtsled — Ihe ansletyfor male issue. Mohammed 
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The Koran was a declaration of war against man- 
kind. The world must prepare at once for a Korinwir 
new barbarian invasion and for its first great una. 
universal religious war. This barbarian invasion was 
not, like that of the Teutons, the Huns, or even the 
later Monguls of the North and East, wave after wave 
of mutually hostile tribes driving each other upon the 
established kingdoms of the civilized world, all loose 
and undisciplined ; it was that of an aggregation of 
kindred tribes, bound together by the two strong 
principles of organization, nationality and religious 
unity. The Arab had- been trained in a terrible 
school. His whole life was a life of war and adven- 
ture. The Arabians were a nation of marauders, 
only tempered by some commercial habits ; the Arab 
was disciplined in the severest abstemiousness and en- 
durance ; bred in utter recklessness of human life. 
The old romance of Antar may show that the Arabs 
had already some of the ruder elements of chivalry — 
valor which broke out in the most extraordinary par- 
oxysms of daring, the fervid and poetic temperament, 
the passion for the marvellous : their old poetiy dis- 
plays their congeniality both with the martial life and 
the amatoiy paradise opened by the Koriln to true 
believers.^ For to all this was now superadded the 

bitterly felt the death of his fonr sons hy Chadijah, who died in their hi- 
fency; and that of one h}> Matia the E^ptian. This was not only a &tal 
blow 1o his ambilaon, which doubtless would have lad to the foundation of 
an hereditjiry religions dynasty, but was a reproach among his people, and 
threw some Bnspidon on his preeminent favor with Giod. Al-as Ebn Wayel 
who was 50 cruel and so daring as to insult him on 3ie loss of his fai'orite 
boy as " caadil mutjlus," was accursed of heav«n, and a special Sura {(he 
108th) was revealed Ui oonsola the Prophet. — Abulfada, c Ixvii., with 
Gaguier's note. 

1 Aular, translated by Territk Hamilton, Esq., passim. 
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religious impulse, the religious object, the pride of 
religious as of civil conquest. Religious war is the 
duty, the glory, assures the beatitude of the true be- 
liever. The last revealed chapter, the ninth, of the 
KorSji, the legacy of implacable animosity bequeathed 
to mankini, has deepened to an unmitigated intense- 
ness of ferocity. It directs the extermination of the 
idolaters of Arabia; it allows them four months for 
submission to the belief and to the rites of Islam ; after 
that it commands them to he massacred without mercy, 
and proceeds after death to inflict on them an eternity 
of hell-fire.' If the same remorseless extermination is 
not denounced against the Jew and the Christian, the 
true Islamite is commanded to fight against them till 
they are reduced to subjection and to the payment of 
tribute ; while, to inflame the animosity of his follow- 
ers, he repeats in the strongest terms what to their 
ears sounded not less odions than tiie charge of idola- 
try : against the Jew the worship of Ezra as the Son 
of Grod ; against the Christian, not only that of Christ, 
but, in allusion no doubt to the worship of saints and 
martyrs, of their priests and monks.^ The wealtli of 
the priests and monks is temptingly suggested, and 
their employment of it against ti'ue religion sentenced 
with a particularity which might waiTant the most 
miscrupulous seizure of such ill-bestowed treasures.^ 

1 " And when the montiia wharem ye are not allowed to adnck Iheni are 
passed, hill the idolaters whererer ye shall find them, and take them pris- 
onere, and besiege them, and lay wait for them in eveiy convenient place." 
— ch. ix. p. 288. The works of these men are vain, and they shall 

* They take their priests and their monks fer their lords, besides God 
and Christ the son <ii Maiy, although they are commanded to worship ona 
Cod .nl,. 

3 Dauie miglit have borrowed some of these phrases. " In the day of 
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The Islamites who stood aloof, either from indolence, 
love of ease, or cowardice, from tlie holy wai'fare, 
were denounced as traitors to God : the souls of more 
faithfiil believers were purchased by God : paradise 
was the covenanted price if they fought for the cause 
of God ; whether they slay or be slain the promise is 
assuredly due. The ties of kindred were to be burst ; 
the true believer was to war upon the infidel, who- 
ever he might be; the idolater was even excluded 
from the prayers of the feithful,^ The sacred months 
were not to suspend the warfare against unbelievers. 
Victory and martyrdom are the two excellent things 
set before the believer. What may be considered the 
dying words, the solemn bequest of Mohammed to 
mankind, were nearly the last words of the last-re- 
vealed Sura : " O true believers ! wage war against 
such of the infidels as are near you, and let them find 
severity in you, and know that God is witli them that 
fear him."^ 

Nevertheless, the Mohammedan invasions (and this 
was still more appalling to mankind) were by no means 
the ini'oads of absolute savages ; not the outbursts of 
spoilers who wasted the neighboring kingdoms and 
retired to their deserts, but those of conquerors gov- 
erned by a determined policy of permanent subjuga- 
tion. Not merely was the alternative of Islamism 
or tribute to be offered, and., unbelievers beyond the 

judgment IJieir treflsures Ehall be intensely heated in the fira of hell, tnd 
ttieir forelieada and (heir sides and their backs shall be stigmatized there- 
with: and their tormentors shall say, This is what ye have treasured np for 
your souls; take therefore that which ye have treasured up." — ch. ix.p. 24i. 

1 " It is not allowed unto the Prophet, nor those who are true believers, 
that they pay for idolaters, although they be of them, after it is liecome 
tnown onto them (hat they are inhabitants of hell." — cti. ix. p. 252. 

a Ch. ix. p. 263. 
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bounils of Arabia allowed to capitulate on these milder 
terms, but even their war-law contained provisions 
which, while they recognized the first principles of hu- 
manity, showed that they intended to settle as masters 
in the conquered territories. After victory they were 
to abstain from indiscriminate carnage,^ from that of 
children, of the old, and of women ; they were to 
commit no useless or vindictive ravage ; to destroy no 
fruit or palm trees ; to respect the com fields and the 
cattle. They were to adhere religiously to the faith 
of treaties. Their conduct to the prieste or minis- 
ters of an opposite religion was more questionable and 
contradictory. The monks who remained peacefully 
in their convents were to be respected and their build- 
ings secured from plunder. But, as if conscious of 
the power of fenaticism in themselves, they wisely 
dreaded its reaction through the despair, and it might 
he, heroic feith of the priesthood. Towards them the 
war-law speaks in a sterner tone, though even they 
are not excluded from the usual terms of capitulation. 
" Another sort of people that belong to the synagogue 
of Satan, that have shaven crowns, he sure you cleave 
their skulls and give them no quarter till they either 
turn Mohammedan or pay tribute." ^ 

Mohammed himself, if we are to trust the tradition 
preserved by the best Arabian historians, had not only 
vaguely denounced war against mankind in the Koran, 
hut contemplated, afleast remotely, vast and unlimited 
conquests. The vision of the great Arabian empire 

• " When ye Bnooanfer the unbelievers, strike off their heads, nntil ye 
have made a greM slaughter among them; and bind them in bondsj and 
either give them a tten dismission slterwarda, or exact a ransom imtil the 
war shall have laid down ita arms." — ch, xlvii, ii. 376. 

5 The instructions of Abubeket to the Syrian anny, in Ockley, vol. i. p. 22. 
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had dawned upon his luind.^ Already, even before 
the conquest of Mecca, he had sununoned, not only 
the petty potentates of the neighboring kingdoms, but 
the two great powers of the more civilized world, the 
king of Persia and the emperor of the East, to submit 
to his religious supremacy. His language, indeed, was 
courteous, and only invited them to receive the creed 
of Islam, If there be any foundation for this fact, 
which was subsequently embellished with mythic fic- 
tion, it might seem that the Prophet, either despair- 
ing of the subjugation of his intractable countrymen, 
had turned his mind to foreign conquest ; or that he 
hoped to dazzle the yet hostile Arabs into his great 
national and religious confederacy by these magnifi- 
cent pretensions to universal sovereignty. The neigh- 
boring princes replied in very different language. 
The governor of Egypt, Mokawkas, treated the mis- 
sion with great respect, and sent, among many valua- 
ble presents, two beauti&l girls, one of whom, Mary, 
became a special favorite. The king of Bahrein, 
Mondar Ebn Sawa, embraced Islam with almost all 
his people. The king of Ghassan, Al Harith Ebn 
Ali Shawer, answered, that he would go himself to 
Mohammed. For this supposed menace the Prophet 
imprecated a curse on that kingdom, A more fearful 
malediction was uttered against Hawdka Ebn Ali, 
king of Yemen, who had apostatized back from Islam- 
ism to Christianity, and returned a contemptuous an- 
swer. The Prophet's curse was fulfilled in the speedy ' 
death of the king. The king of Persia received with 
indignant astonishment this invitation from an obscure 
Arabian adventurer to yield up the feith of his an- 

1 In the 7th year of tlie Hegira. 
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cestors. He tore the letter and scattered the frag- 
ments, " So," said the Prophet, " shall his empire be 
torn to pieces." ^ The Mohammedan tradition of Persia 
still points out the scene of tliis impious rejection of 
the Prophet's advances,^ The account of the recep- 
tion of the Prophet's letter by the emperor Heraclius 
bears still stronger marks of Arabian fency. He is 
said to have treated it with the utmost reverence, 
placed it on his pillow, and nothing but the dread of 
losing his ci-own prevented the Roman from embra- 
cing the faith of Islam. A strange but wide-spread 
Jewish tradition contrasts strongly with tliis view of 
the character of Heraclius. A vision had warned 
the emperor that the throne of Byzantium would be 
overthrown by a circumcised people.^ So ignorant 
was Heraclius of any people so distinguished, but the 
Jews, that be commenced a violejit persecution of the 
race, and persuaded the kings of France and Spain to 
join in his merciless hostility to the Israelites. 

The Koran itself, the only trustworthv authority as 

i Later Arabian poatiy is fljll of the omena and proplieoies wWeh at the 
birth of Mohammed foreshowed tiie Ml of the Persian empire. The palace 
of the sovereign fell, Ihe holy fires went out, and a seer nttered a long 
poetic prediction concerning the final ruin of the race and empire of Chos- 
roes — Abulfeda, Vit. Moham. c. i. p. 8, &e. 

' Khooaroo Pnrveea was encamped on the banks of the Karasoo river 
when he received the letter of Mohammed. He tore the letter, and threw 
it into the Karasoo. For this action the moderate author of the Zeenut 
ul-Tuarikh calls him a wretch, and rejoices in all hie eubaequeut misfor- 
tunes. These impressions still exist. " I remarked to a Persian, when en- 
cam.ped near the Karasoo, in 1800, that the banks were very high, which 
must make it difficult to apply ils waterfl to irrigalioo." " It once fertil- 
ized the whole eountry," siud the zealous Mohammedan, " hut its channel 
shrunk with horror from ila banks, when that madman, Khooaroo, threw 
our holy Prophet's letter into the stream; which has ever since been ac- 
cursed and useless." — Malcolm's Persia, vol. i. p. 128. 

s See Hist, of Jews, iii. ; compare Basnage and Jost. 
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to the views of Mohammed, shows that he watched 
not without anxiety the strife which, during his own 
rise, was imaging between the Roman and the Persian 
empires. He rejoiced in tlie unexpected discomfiture 
of the Persians, who under Khoosroo Pm-veez seemed 
rising to a height of power formidable to tiie indepen- 
dence of the East, and fetal to the extension of his 
own meditated empire. The Greeks like the Mo- 
hammedans, people of the Book, were less irrecon- 
cilably opposed to Islam than the Persians, whom 
they held to be rank idolaters.^ Persia, when Mo- 
hammed was assuming the state of an independent 
prince in Medina, was the threatening and aggressive 
power, Syria, Jerusalem itself, had been wrested 
from the Roman empire ; and Syria and Jerusalem 
were the first conquests which must pave the way 
for an Arabian empire. Before the death of Moham- 
med they had been reconquered by Heraclius, who 
seemed suddenly to have revived the valor and en- 
tei'prise of the Roman armies. The Roman empire, 
therefore, was the first and only great foreign antago- 
nist encountered by the Islamites during the life of 
the Prophet. The event was not promising: in the 
battle of Muta some of the bravest of the followers 
of the Prophet had fallen;^ the desperate valor and 
artifice of Khaled, the Sword of God, and the panic 
of the Roman aimy, had with difficulty retrieved the 
day. The war of Tabuc, for which Mohammed made 
such threatening preparations, ended in ftilure and 

' Ch- sss. p. 253. Entitled the Greeks, or al Rum. It announces the 
defeat of tho Grtcks by tlie Persiims, and prophssies the final victory of 
the Greeks. 
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disappointment. Tlie desert socmeii to protect the 
Roman empire on this first invasion from tlie sons of 
the desert.^ 

1 Abnlfedfl, ch. Ivii, ; Gflgnier, 1. vi. ch. xi. Gibbon describes this war 
■with spirited brevity. KoriLn, 9. Tlie MoBlema were discouraged by tlie 
heat. " HeJl is mneh hotter," said the indignant Propliet. " Les MusiiJ- 
mans E'avancent vers !a Syriej tout ii coup le ProphSte refoit du del I'or- 
dre de feire halte. II revient iiMedinah, et la raison de *e mouvement i6- 
Irograde n'a jamais ^t^ bien expliiinSe." — Oelaner, Des Effels de la 
Eeligion de Mohammed, p. 43. Oelaner supposee the progreas of the rival 
Prophet MoBeilama to have been the cause. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

SUCCES80ES OF MOHAMMED. 

The death of Mohammed^ appeared at first the 
signal for the dissolution of the great Arabian con- 
federacy. The political and religious empire might 
se'im to have been built on no solid foundation. The 
death of the Prophet could not but be a terrible blow 
to the faith of the believers. He had never, indeed, 
pretended to any exemption from the common lot of 
mortality. He had betrayed his suspicions that he 
had been poisoned by a Jewish woman. His death 
had nothing majestic or imposing. It was caused by 
a fever, and at times his mind wandered. Tlie ac- 
counts as to his firmness or feebleness in his last hour 
are very discrepant. He was said, on one hand, to 
have edified his followers by an appeal to his own se- 
vere justice and virtue. He was prepared to redress 
wrong : to make restitution for any injustice commits 
ted during his life. He actually did make restitution 
of three drachms of silver claimed by some humble 



1 June 7 or 8, 632. Compare, however, Weil, Leben Moliammed, 351, 
and Geschichta der Chaliphen, i. p. 2; also p. 16, and note p. 15. He 

dared the Prophet mortal. This work of Dr. Weil as summing up, with 
the same caieful indiialiy as in his Life of Mohammed, th« labors of all hia 
predeoepaors, will be among my chief authorities in the fiivi following 
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person from whom he had withheld it wrongfiilly. 
But his impatience under suffering moved the wonder, 
almost the contempt, of his wife Ayesha. Such weak- 
ness he had rebuked in a woman. The Prophet ex- 
cused himself by declaring that God aflSicted him vnth 
anguish poignant in the proportion with which he had 
distinguished him by glory above all mankind,^ At 
the death of Mohammed it might seem that, the mas- 
ter-hand withdrawn, all would i-etm-n to the former 
anarchy of tribal independence and of religious be- 
Uef.2 

His death, on the contrary, after but a short time, 
was the signal of the most absolute unity ; of a con- 
centrated force, which fii-st controlling all the antago- 
nistic elements of disunion in Arabia, poured forth in 
one unbroken torrent on the world. The gi'eat inter- 
nal schism as to the succession to tlie caliphate, the 
proud inheritance of the Prophet, was avoided until 
Mohammedanism was strong enough to bear the di- 
vision, which might have been fatal at an earlier 
period. The rightful heir, the heir whose succession 
was doubtless intended by the Prophet, and more or 
less distinctly declared, was set aside ; and yet no dis- 
sension, at least none fe,tal to the progress of their 
arms, paralyzed the counsel or divided the hearts of 
the Islamites. Three caliphs, Abubeker, Omar, 0th- 
man, ascended, in due order, the sacred throne, and 
organized the first foreign conquests of Islam, Those 
fii-st foreign conquests, Sjoia, Persia, Egypt, part of 
Africa, were achieved before the fierce conflict for 

1 Price, History of Mohammedanism, i. p. 13. 

2 See on the Tain attempt of the Medinese to wrest the succession from 
the Koreishitfls, Weil, i. 3. 
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the caliphate between Ali and Moawija. It is impos- 
sible not to admire the singular beauty of the charac- 
ter of AJi. Three times on the point of ascending 
the thi-one, each time supported by a fonnidable host 
of followers, each time he was supplanted through the 
boldness or the intrigues of the more turbulent chief- 
tains, each time he submitted with grace and dignity 
to the exclusion,' remained strenuously feithful to the 
cause, repressed the ambition in which be was by no 
means wanting, condescended to the condition and 
zealously discharged the' duties of a loyal subject. 
This he d d th 1 the nearest male relation of the 
Prophet, 1 e of 1 s uncle, and the husband of a 

violent w n n 1 e P oj het's daughter, and the father 
of sons wl m ^1 1 looked forward to the great 
inheiitance Tl m dy of the death of these sons 
casts baok a m e powerfiil interest on the gen- 

tle but valiant Ali.^ 

Never was disunion so perilous to the cause of Mo- 
hammedanism ; never would a contested succession 
have produced such disastrous consequences. The 
dangerous swarm of rival prophets were niultipiying 
in different parts of Arabia ; it required the collective 
force of Islam to crush them ; but . they fell before 
the arms and the authority of the ca,liphs. Moseila^ 

J Dr. Weil seems to think not 30 ■wiliinglj', on the first submission, i, p. 
6; on the last, p. 153-155. Ali, by general tradition, is exculpated from 
all share in the mnrder of Othman. Dr. Weil is throughout very nnfeyor- 
nble to Ali. 

2 A!i, during tlie lifttime of rstima the Prophetess, took no second 
wife : he had altogeCliet fifteen sons and eighteen daiigliters. — Weil, p. 
253. 

S Hasaii and Hussein. Dr. Weil, pitilessly critical, is dead to aH the 
pathetic ciremnstanoea of the death of Hussein, Even Tabari'a alriking 
aocounthe throws into a note. —p. 317. 
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ma, tlie most formidable of all, whose exti'aordinary 
influence, subtlety, and valor, seemed at one time to 
balance the rising fortunes of Mohammedanism, to 
render it doubtful under the banner of which religion, 
that of Mtseilama or of Mohammed, would go forth 
the great Arab invasion of the civilized world, lost 
at length his power and his life before the Sword of 
God, the intrepid Khaled.* The effect of this, no 
doubt, was not merely to suppress these hostile sects, 
but to centre the enthusiasm, which was now burning 
in diverging lines, into one fiery torrent ; to crowd 
the ranks of Islam with new warriors, who had joined 
it I'ather from the restless love of enterprise than fi-om 
any strong conviction as to tlie relative truth of either 
creed, and were ready to transfer their allegiance, as 
success and glory were the only true tests of the di- 
vine favor, to the triumphant cause. They became 
at once earnest and zealous proselytes to a religion 
which actually bestowed such higher successes upon 
earth, and promised rewards, guai'anteed by such suc- 
cesses, in the life to come. Soldiers, mai'auders by 
birth and habit, they had become followers of either 
prophet by the accidents of local or tribal connection, 
by the excitement of the imagination and the pas- 
sion of sect. Their religion was a war^^ry, and so 
that it led to conquest they cared little what name it 
might sound.^ 

That war-cry was now raised against all who refused 
feith or tribute to the creed and to the armies of the 

' Dr. Weil treats tte intrigne of Moaeilama with llie Proplieteas Ladjali 
and tlie obscene verses qnotfid with anch coarse zest by Gibbon, as fictions 
of the MuBsnIman. Mosf ilama was than 100, if not 150, years old, I oon- 
gea the latter aounds to me most like flction. — On Moseilama, p. 21-28. 

2 For the wars of Khaled in Persia under Abiibeker, see Weil, 31 et aeq. 
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Calipli, The first complete foreign conquest of Mo- 
hammedanism was Syria, the birthpUce of Christian- 
ity. Palestine, the hallowed scene of the Saviour's 
life and death, was wrested by two great battles,' and 
by the sieges of a few great cities, Bosra, Damascus, 
and Jerusalem, from the domain of Christendom. It 
was an easy conquest, fearfully dispiriting to the ene- 
mies of Islam, to the believers the more intoxicating, 
as reyealing their irresistible might : the more it baffled 
calculation the more it appalled the defeated, and made 
those who found themselves invincible, invincible in- 
deed. On the one side bad at first appeared numbers, 
discipline, generalship, tactics, arms, military engines, 
the fortifications of cities ; on the other, only the first 
burst of valor, which from its very ignorance despised 
those advantages. The effete courage of the Roman 
legionaries had been strengthened by the admission of 
barbarians into their ranks ; and the adventurous cam- 
paigns of Heraclius against the Persians had shown 
that the old intrepidity of the Roman armies was not 
quite worn out, and under a daring and skilful general 
might still be aggressive as well as defensive. But 
now the Emperor and the armies seem alike paralyzed 
by the suddenness and impetuosity of the Arab move- 
ments. The Emperor stands aloof and does not head 
his armies. The armies melt away before the uncon- 
trollable onset of the new enemies. At Adjnadein and 
at Jarmuk the slaughter of the Roman armies was 
counted by tens of thousands, that of the Moham- 
medans hardly by hundreds, But it was the religious 
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impulse which made the inequality of the conte-st. Re- 
ligious warfare had not yet become a Chmtian duty ; 
it atoned for no former criminality of life ; it had no 
promise of immediate reward ; it opened not instan- 
taneously the gate of heaven. The religious feeling 
might blend itself with patriotism and domestic love. 
The Christian might ardently desire to defend the altar 
of his God, as well as the freedom of his country and 
the sanctity of his household hearth. But, even if the 
days of heroic martyrdom were not gone by, the mar- 
tyrs whose memory he worshipped had been distin- 
guished by passive endurance rather than active valor. 
The human sublimity of the Saviour's character con- 
sisted in his suffering. According to the monastic view 
of Christianity, the total abandonment of the world, 
witli all its ties and duties, as well as its treasures, its 
enjoyments, and objects of ambition, advanced rather 
than diminished the hopes of salvation. Why should 
they fight for a perishing world from which it was bet^ 
ter to be estranged ? They were more highly purified 
by suffering pei^ecution than by triumphing over their 
adversaries. It is singular, indeed, that while we have 
seen the Eastern monks turned into fierce undisci- 
plined soldiers, perilling their own lives and shedding 
the blood of others without remorse, iu assertion of 
some shadowy shade of orthodox expression, hardly 
anywhere do we find them asserting their liberties 
or their religion with intrepid resistance. Hatrfed of 
heresy was a more stirring motive than the dread or 
the danger of Islamism. After the first defeats the 
Christian mind was still farther prostrated by the 
common notion that the invasion of the Arabs was 
a just and heaven-commissioned visitation for their 
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sins. Submission was hmnble acquiescence in the will 
of God ; resistance a vain, almost an impious, sti-ug- 
gle to avert inevitable punishment. God was against 
them ; hereafter he might be propitiated by their suf- 
ferings, but now (such was their gloomy predes- 
tinarianism) they were doomed to drink the lees of 
humiliation. 

On tl;e other hand, the young fiinaticism of the 
Mussulman was constantly fed by immediate promises 
and immediate terrors. He saw hell with its fires 
blazing behind liim if he fled, paradise opening before 
him if he fell.^ The predestined was but fulfilling 
his fate, accomplishing the unalterable will of God, 
whether in death or victory. God's immutable decree 
was the guardian of his unassailable life, or had already 
appointed his inevitable death. The battle-cry of Eha- 
led, the Sword of God, was " Fight, fight ! Paradise ! 
Paradise ! " " Methinks " (cried the youthful cousin 
of Khaled in the heat of battle) " I see the black-eyed 
girls looking upon me, one of whom, if she should ap- 
pear in this world, all mankind would die for the love 
of her. And I see in the hand of one of them a hand- 
kerchief of green silk, and a cap made of precious 
stones, and she beckons me, and calls out. Come hither 
quickly, I love thee ! " ^ Contrast this as a motive to 
the heart of a ruder, a grosser race, with the Chris- 
tian's calm, vague, trembling anticipations of a beati- 
tude, of which that which was most definite was 
exemption from the sorrows and sins of life, the eom- 

1 The eshortfttion of the generals vn-t brief and forcible (at the battle of 
Jarmult); " PavailiBe 19 before you ; the devil and heli-lire in your rear." — 
Giblwn, 0. xli. ix. 405. 

2 Ockley, i. p. 267. 
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panionship of sainte and martyrs, or even of the Re- 
deemer himself; or perhaps some indistinct vision of 
angelic presence, sweet and solemn but miimpassioned 
music, a wilderness of dazzling light. 

But Christianity did not even offer a stubborn pas- 
sive resistance.' The great cities, which, in the utter 
inexperience of the Arabs in the art of siege, might 
have been expected to be inexpugnable, except by fam- 
Fwbie me, fell one after another: Bosra, Damascus, 

curistiiuiitj, Jerusalem became Mohammedan. The first 
great conquest, before either of the decisive battles 
which lost Syria, showed that the religion as well as 
the arms of Islam was formidable to Christendom. 
The strong city of Bosra fell not merely by an act of 
treachery, but of apostasy, and that in no less a person 
than the governor, the base Romanus. In the face of 
the people, thus reduced to the yoke of the Saracens, 
the unblushing renegade owned his treason. He re- 
proached the Christians as enemies of G-od, because 
enemies of his apostle ; he disclaimed all connection 
with his Christian brethren in tliis world or the next, 
and he pronounced his new creed with ostentatious 
distinctness. " I choose Grod for my Lord, Moham- 
medanism for my religion, the temple of Mecca for the 
place of my worship, the Mussulmans for my brethren, 
and Mohammed for my prophet and apostle." 

At Damascus the valiant Thomas, who had assumed 
' The complete tonquest of Syria occupied about five years — Weil, i. 
82. Abubelcer'e instruetiona to the firat army wluch invaded Cfiiislian 
Syria were in these terms; " Figlit valiantly. . . . MuOlale nqt ttie van- 
quielied; alay not old men, women, or eliildreD; destroy not palm-trees; 
bum not fruit-trees: kill not cattle, but for fbod. Yon wiU find men in 
solitude and meditation, devoled to God; do them no harm. You will find 
others witn. their heads tonsured, and a Jock of hair upon their shaven 
crowns; them amite with your sabres, and give them no quarter." — Caus- 
ein de Perceval, iii. 313. 
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the command of tlie city, attempted to en-p^uof 
counter the fenaticism of the Mussulmans by ^''™**^"'' 
awakenmg as strong fanaticism on his own side. The 
cjucifix was erected at the gate fi'om which Thomas 
issued forth to charge the enemy. The bishop with 
bis clergy stood around, the New Testament was 
placed near tlie crucifix. Thomas placed his hand on 
the book of peace and love, and solemnly appealed to 
Heaven to decide the truth of the conflicting religions. 
" O God, if our rehgion be true, deliver us not into the 
jiands of our enemies, but overthrow the oppressor. 
O God, succor those which profess the truth and are 
in the light way."' The prayer was interpreted by 
the apostate Bomanus to Seqabil, the Mohammedan 
general. " Thou liest, thou enemy of God ; for Jesus 
is of no more account with God than Adam. He 
created him out of the dust, and made him a living 
man, walking upon the earth, and aftei-wards raised 
him to heaven." But Christianity in the East was not 
yet a rival Mohammedanism ; it required that admix- 
ture of the Teutonic character which formed chivalry, 
to combat on equal terms with the warriors of the Ko- 
ran. Latin Christianity alone could be the antagonist 
of the new feitli. The romantic adventure of Jonas 
the Damascene, who to save his life abandoned his 
religion, hi his blind passion led the conquering Mos- 
lemhis in pm'suit of the fugitives from Damascus, and 
was astonished that his beloved Eudocia spumed witli 
contempt tiie hand of a renegade, may suggest that 
Christianity had no very strong hold on many of the 
bravest of the Roman soldiei's.* 

1 Ockley, i. 87. 

2 This Etoiy, the subject of Hughes^s Siege of Damascus, is told at length 
by Ockley and Gilibon: Dr. Weil treats it as fiction. 
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The capitulation of Jerusalem shows the tenns im- 
of JergeBicm. posed lij tlic coiiqueror on his suhjects who 
AD. 636. Infused to embrace Islamism, and the de- 
graded state to which the Christians sank at once 
under the Mohammedan empire. The characteristic 
summons of the city was addressed to the chief com- 
mandei-s and inhabitants of JElia. If they admitted 
at once die unity of God, that Mohammed was the 
Prophet of God, and the resurrection and the last 
judgment, then it would be unlawful for the Moham- 
medans to shed their blood or violate their property. 
The alternative was tribute or submission ; " othei'wise 
I shall bring men against you who love death better 
than you do the djinking of wine or eating hog's- 
flesh. ^ " He declared that he would not leave the 
walls till he had slain the gai-rison and made slaves 
of the people, Dm'ing four months Jeinisalem held 
out in gallant resistance ; even then it refused to sur- 
render but to the Caliph in person. The sternly fru- 
gal Omar arrived befoi'e the walls. On the pai-t of the 
Romans the negotiation was conducted by the Bishop 
Sophronius ; and Sophronius was constrained to sub- 
mit to the humiliating ftmction of showing the Holy 
Places of the city to the new Lord of Jerusalem ; ^ 
to point out the site of the temple in order that the 
Caliph might erect tliere his stately mosque for ihe 
worship of Islam. In the secret bitterness of his 

• OcWey, ftom the author of the History of the Holy Land. 

^ The Amhlan traditions caention vaiious arUfices of Sophrouioa to di- 
vert Omnr from the real holy pliuie, but its true site had been descdhed by 
the Prophet to Onmr. The Prophet had seen it, as will be ramerabecad, hi 
his mysterions journey. One curious account statas that Omar crept on 
his haoiia and knees till he came to the great sewer. He then stood up- 
right, and pmclainied it to be the place described by the Prophet. — Hist. 
of Temple of Jerusalem, p. 178. 
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heart the bishop said, " Now indeed is the abomina- 
tion of desolation in the holy of holies," 

By the terms of the treaty the Christians sank at 
once to an infei-ior and subject people,^ Chi-is- .j.^^^ g[ 
tianity to a religion permitted to exist by the ""p'"^"™ 
haughty disdain of the conqueror ; it submitted to the 
ignominy of toleration. Christianity was to withdraw 
fi-om the public gaze, to conceal itself in its own mod- 
est sanctuary, no longer to dazzle tlie general mind by 
the pomp of its processions or the solemnity of ita ser- 
vices,''^ The sight of the devout Mussulman was not 
to be offended by the symbols of the faith ■ the cross 
was no longer to be exhibited on the out d f the 
churches. The bells were to he silent ; tl t 1 
no longer to glitter along the sti'eets. The CI t an 
were to wail their dead in secrecy ; they at tl 

same time, though their ceremonies were u t t be 
suited by profe,ne interruption, not to enj y tl f 11 
privilege of privacy. Their churches at II 

times to be open, if the Mussulman shoul 1 1 t 

enter ; but to attempt to convert tlie Mussulman was 
a Clime. They were interdicted from teaching their 
children the Koran, lest, no doubt, it should he pro- 
fened by their irreverent mockery; even the holy 
language (the Arabic) was prohibited; they were 
not to write or engrave their signet-rings with Ara- 
bic letters. 

The monasteries were allowed to remain, and the 

1 The capitulation is in the History of the Temple, above cited. It ia 
quoted from the worli of Abderrahman Ibn Tamin. It pretends that these 
were terms subuiitfed of their own seoord by the Christians, but the lan- 
guage of the conquering Mussulman is too manifeBt. 

2 They were not puhliely tu exhibit the t^ssocialmg religion, (hat is, 
which assooiated other gods with the one God. 
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Mussulman exacted the same hospitality within those 
hallowed walls which was wont to he offered to the 
Christian. The monks were to lodge the wayfaring 
Mussulman, as other pilgrims, for tliree nights and 
give him food. No spy was to he concealed in church 
or monastery. 

The whole people was degraded into a marked and 
abject caste. Everywhere tliey were to honor th* 
Mussulmans, and give place hefore them. They weit! 
to wear a different dress ; not to presume to the tur- 
ban, the slipper, or girdle, or the parting of the hair. 
They were to ride on lowly beasts, with saddles not 
of the military shape. The weapons of war were 
proscribed, the sword, the bow, and the club. If at 
any time they carried a sword, it was not to be sus- 
pended from the girdle. Their foreheads were to be 
shaved, their dress girt up, but not with a broad 
girdle. They were not to call themselves by Mus- 
sulman names ; nor were they to corrupt the ab- 
stemious Islamite by selling wine ; nor possess any 
slave who had been honored by the femiliarity of a 
Mussulman. Omar added a clause to protect the 
sanctity of the Mussulman's person, it was a crime 
in a Christian to strike a Mussulman- 
Such was the condition to which the Christian in- 
habitants of Jerusalem fell at once; nearly the same 
terms, no doubt, were enforced on all the Christians 
of Syria. For neither Antioch nor Aleppo, nor any 
of the other great towns, made any vigorous or last- 
ing resistance. The Emperor Heraclius withdrew 
his troops, and abandoned the hopeless contest- 
Syria, from a province of the Roman empire, be- 
came a province of Islamism, undisturbed by any 
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serious aggression of f]ie Cliristians till the time of 
the Crusades. 

The Christian historian is not called upon to de- 
scribe the Mohammedan conquest of Persia. ^^^^^^^ i^ 
The religion of the lire- worshippers, and ^™'^' 
the throne of tlie Sassanian dynasty, occupied lihe 
arms of the Mohammedans less than twenty ^^^^^33 
years. Yezdegird, the last of the Sassanians, "'*^'' 
perished in his flight by an ignoble hand. The Caliph 
was master of all the wealth, the territory, and the 
power of that Persian kingdom which had so long con- 
tested the East with the Byzantine empire. 

At the same time the tide of conquest was flowing 
westward with slower but as irresistible force.^ or Egypi, 
In less than three years the Saracens were masters of 
^gyp*- ^gypt f^l' ^'^ ^^y Pi^y^ betrayed by the in- 
ternal hostility of the conilicting Christian sects. The 
Monophysite religious controversy had become a dis- 
tinction not of sect only but of race. The native 
Egyptian population, the Copts, were stem Monophy- 
sites ; the Greeks, especially those of Alexandria, ad- 
hered to the Council of Chalcedon. Mokawkas, by 
his -name a native Egyptian, had attained to great 
power and influence ; he is caUed Grovenior of Egypt 
under Heraclius. Mokawkas, according to the tradi- 
tion, had been among the potentates summoned by 
Mohammed himself to receive the doctrine of Islam. 
He had returned a courteous refusal, accompanied with 
honorable gifts. Now, on the principle that religious 
hatred is more intense against those who di^r the least 
in opinion, Mokawkas and the whole Coptic popular 
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tion, perhaps groaning under some immediate tyranny, 
preferred to the rule of those who assorted two natures 
in Chiist, that of those who altogether denied his 
divinity. They acquiesced at once in the dominion of 
Amrou ; they rejoiced when the proud Greek city of 
Alexandria, the seat of the tyrannical patriarch, who 
would enforce upon them the creed of Chalcedon, fell 
before his arms ; they were only indignant that the 
contemptuous toleration of the Mohammedans waa 
extended as well to those who believed in the two 
natures, as to those who adhered to the Monophysitic 
creed. ^ 

The complete subjugation of Africa was less rapid ; 
0£ Aftioa. it was half a century before the fell of Car- 
M7tofi98. tiiage_ The commencement of the eighth 
century saw the Mohammedans masters of the largest 
and most fei-tUe part of Spain. Latin Christianity has 
lost the country of Cyprian and Augustine ; the num- 
ber of extinguished bishoprics is almost countless. 

The splendor of these triumphs of the Mohammedan 
arms has obscured the progress of the Mohammedan 
religion. In hr less than a century, not only has the 
Cahph become the sovereign, but Islamism the domi- 
nant faith in Persia, Sjrria, Egypt, Africa, and part of 
Spain.^ But how did the religion, though that of the 
ruling power, become that of the subject people ? In 
Arabia alone the KorSn had demanded the absolute 
extirpation of all rival modes of belief, of Judaism and 
Christianity, as well as of the older idolatries. Though 
vestiges both of Judaism and Christianity might re- 
main, to Omar is attributed the glory of having ful- 
filled the Prophet's injunctions. But the earlier con- 

1 Cumparc Wtil, p. 105-114. 2 Ockley, vol. i. p. 318. 
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quests do not seem, like those of a later Progress ot 
period, that of the Ghaznevides in India, dauiBm. 
and of the Turks in Europe, the superinduction of an 
armed aristocracy in numbers comparatively small ; 
of a new and dominant caste into an old society, which 
in the one case remained Erahminical or Buddhist, in 
the other Cliristian. Mohammedanism in most of the 
conquered countries becomes the religion of the people. 
In Persia the triumph of the religion was as complete 
as that of the arms. The faithfiil worshippers of fire, 
the hierarchy of Zoroaster, dwindled away, and retired 
either into the bordering and more inaccessible districts, 
or into India. On the south of the Caspian, on Mount 
Elbourz, the sacred fire continued to bum in sohtary 
splendor, ailer it had been extinguished or had expired 
on the countless temples, which, under the Sassanian 
dynasty, had arisen from the Tigris nearly to the In- 
dus. The sacred books of Zoroaster, or at least those 
of the revived Zoroastrianism under Ardeschir Babhe- 
gan, were preserved by the faithful communities, who 
found an hospitable reception in India. Soon after the 
conquest the followers of Magianism seem to have be- 
come so little dangerous, that the Caliphs gave to them 
the privilege of the same toleration as to the Christians 
and Jews ; they became what the Kor§.n denied them 
to be, a third people of tlie Book. The formation of 
a new jiational language, the modem Persian, from 
the admixture of the old native tongue with the Ara^ 
bic, shows the complete incorporation of the two races, 
who have ever since remained Mohammedan. But in 
the countries wrested from Christianity the case was 
different. With the remarkable exception of North- 
ern Africa, perhaps of Southern Spain, Christianity, 
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though in degradation and subjection, never ceased to 
exist. There was no complete change wrought like 
the slow yet total extinction of Paganism in the 
Roman world by Christianity. In all the Christian 
countries, in Syria, and other parts of Asia, and in 
Egypt, of the three fearful alternatives offered by the 
Arabian invader — Islam, the sword, or tribute — the 
Christians, afler a vain appeal to the sword, had qui- 
etly acquiesced in the humiliating tribute. They had 
capitulated on the payment of a regiilar poll-tax, and 
that not a very heavy one, imposed on the believei-s in 
every religion but that of the Koran. So the Nesto- 
rian and Jacobite Christians in Persia and Syria, the 
Copts in Egypt, and a few waning communities for a 
certain time even in Africa, maintained their worship. 
Still the relative numbers of the Mohammedans in- 
creased with great rapidity. But as, for the achieve- 
ment of these immense conquests, spread over so vast 
a surface, the Arabian armies must have been very in- 
considerable (little confidence can be placed in the 
statement of numbers in Oriental writers), so also 
looking, in a general way, to the population of Arabia, 
and supposing that the enthusiasm of conquest and re- 
ligion swept forth a very large part of it in these armed 
migrations to foreign lands, they must still have borne 
but a small proportion to the conquered races. In 
most countries the Ai'ahic language became not merely 
that of the state but of the people. 

Our information is singularly deficient as to this 
silent revolution in the Christian pai-t of the Moham- 
medan conquests. We have seen, though not so dis- 
tinctly, perhaps, as we might wish, primitive Christian- 
ity gradually impregnating the mind and heart of the 
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Roman world ; the infant communities are found set^ 
tJing in all the great cities, and gradually absorbing 
into themselves a large portion of the people ; minda 
of all orders, oi'ators, philosophers, statesmen, at length 
emperors, surrender to the steady aggression of the 
Gospel. In some cases may be traced the struggles 
of old religious belief, the pajigs and throes of the 
spiritual regeneration. We know the ai'guments 
which pei-suaded, the impulses which moved, the 
hopes and fears which achieved, the religious victory. 
But the moral causes, and moral causes there must 
have been, for the triumph of Islamism, are i^^asia 
altogether obscure and conjectural. Egypt "'™"'*- 
has shown how the mutual hostility of the Christians 
advanced the progress of the Mohammedan arms ; it 
is too probable that it advanced likewise the progress 
of the Moliannnedan fitith. What was the state of 
the Christian world in the provinces exposed to the 
first invasion of Mohammedanism? Sect opposed to 
sect, clergj' wrangling with clergy, upon the most 
abstruse and metaphysical points of doctrine. The 
orthodox, the Nestorians, the Eutychians, the Jaco- 
bites, were persecuting each other with imexhausted 
animosity ; and it is not judging too severely the evils 
of religious controversy to suppose that many would 
rejoice in the degradation of their adversaries under 
the yoke of the unbeliever, rather than make common 
cause with them in defence of their common Christian- 
ity, In how many must this incessant disputation 
have shaken the foundations of their faith I It had 
been wonderful if thousands had not, in their weari- 
less and perplexity, sought refuge from these inter- 
minable and implacable controversies in the simple, 
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intelligible truth of the DiYine Unity, though pui^ 
chased by the acknowledgment of the prophetic mis- 
sion of Mohammed. 

Mohammed, when he sanctioned one of tlie old 
Effects of Arabian usages, Polygamy, foresaw not how 
polygeny, powerful an instrument this would be for the 
dissemination of his religion. This usage he Umited, 
indeed, in the KorSn, but claimed a privilege in 
himself of extending to the utmost. His successors, 
and most of the more wealthy and powerfiil Moham- 
medans, assumed the privilege and followed the exam- 
ple of the Prophet, if not in direct violation, by a 
convenient interpretation of the Law. 

Polygamy, on the whole, is justly considered as 
unfevorable to population, but while it diminishes in 
one class, it may proportionately tend to rapid and 
continual increase in another. The crowding together 
of numerous females in one harem, unless they are 
imported from foreign counti-ies, since the number of 
male and female births are nearly equal, must with- 
draw them irom the lower and poorer classes. While 
then the wealthy and the powerful would have very 
large families, the poor would be condemned to sterile 
celibacy, to promiscuous concubinage, or worse. In 
this relation stood the Christian to the Mohamme- 
dan population. There can be no doubt that the 
Christian females were drawn off in great numbers 
by violence, by seduction, by all tlio means at the 
command of the conqueror, of the master, of the pur- 
chaser, into the harems of the Islamites. Among the 
earliest questions suggested to the Caliph by the chiefe 
of the Syrian army, was the lawfulness of intermar- 
riage with Grecian women, which had been prohibited 
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by thf severe ALu Obeidali. The more indulgent 
Caliph Omar, though himself the most abstemious 
of men, admitted the full right of the brave Moham- 
medans to those enjoyments which they had won by 
their valor. Those who had no families in Arabia, might 
maiTy in Syria ; and might purchase female slaves to 
the utmost of their desires and of their abilities.' The 
Christian, on the other hand, confined by his religion 
to one wife, often too degraded or too poor to desire 
or to maintain one ; with a strong and melancholy 
sense of the insecurity of his household ; perhaps witii 
the monastic feeling, already so deeply impressed on 
many minds, now strengthened by such dismal calami- 
ties, might, if of a better class, shrink from being the 
parent of a race of slaves ; or impose upon himself as 
a virtue tliat continence which was almost a necessity. 

But ail the children of Christian women by Moham- 
medans, even if the mothers should have remained 
feithftil to the Gospel, would, of course, be brought 
up as Mohammedans ; and thus, in the fresh and vig- 
orous days of the early Arabian conquerors, before 
the harem had produced its inevitable eventual effects, 
effeminacy, feebleness, premature exhaustion, and do- 
mestic jealousies, polygamy would be constantly swelling 
the number of the Mohammedan aristocracy, while 
the Christians were wasting away in numbers, as in 
wealth and position. Nor would it be the higher 
ranks of the conquerors alone which would be thus 
intercepting, as it were, the natural growth of the 
Christian population, and turning it into Mohamme- 
dan. The Arab invasions were not, like the Teutonic, 
the migrations of tribes and nations, but the inroad of 

1 Ockley, i. 27S. 
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armies. Sonic might return to their families in Ara- 
bia ; a few, when settled in foreign lands, might be 
joined by their household ; but by fer the larger num- 
ber of the warriors, -whether married or unmarried, 
would assert the privilege of conquest sanctioned by the 
Koran, and by the Caliph, the expounder of the Ko- 
r^. As long as there were women, the hot Arab would 
not repress his authorized passions ; he would not wait 
for Paradise to reward his toils. The females would 
be the possession of the strongest ; and he would not 
permit his offspring, even if the mother should be a 
fervent Christian, and retain influence over her child 
(in most cases she would probably he indifferent, if not 
a convert), to inherit the degradation of an inferior 
caste, but would assert for him all the rights of Islam- 
itish descent. It would be difficult to calculate the 
effect of this constant propagation of one race, and 
diminution of the other, even in a f&w generations. 

So grew the Mohammedan empire into a multitude 
BiiaitDf t)f Mohammedan nations, owning, notwith- 
StScon- standing contested successions, at least a re- 
9u<sta. mote allegiance to the Caliph, the heir and 
representative of the Px-ophet, but with their religious 
far more formidable to Christendom than their political 
unity. Christendom was not only assailed in front 
and on its more immediate borders ; not only reduced 
to but a precarious and narrow footing in Asia ; en- 
dangered, so soon as the Arabs became a naval as well 
as a military power, along the whole of the Mediter- 
ranean, in al! its islands and on all its coasts : but it 
was flardicd, as it were, by the Mohammedans of 
Spain, who crossed the Pyrenees, and penetrated into 
the very heart of the Frankish empire. 
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But the most important consequence of tl e o tl t 
of Mohammedanism in the history of tl e p ^ „ 
world and of Christianily was its inevitable " "v"" = 
transmntation of Christianity into a reKgion of war 
at first defensive, afterwards, during the Ci isades ig 
gressive. Religious wars, strictly speaking, were as yet 
unknown. Christian nations had mingled in strife, re- 
ligious animosities had imbittei-ed, or even been a pretest 
for wars between the Arian Goths or Vandals, and the 
Trinitarian Itomaiis or Franks. Local persecutions, 
as among the Donatists of Africa, had been enforced 
and repelled by arms ; perhaps in some instances 
bishops, in defence of their native country, had at 
least directed military operations. In ancient history 
the gods of conflicting nations had joined in the contest. 
But the world had not yet witnessed wars of which 
religion was the avowed and ostensible motive, the 
object of conquest the propagation of an adverse faith, 
the penalty of defeat the oppression, if not the extir- 
pation, of a national creed. The appearance of the 
Crescent or of the Cross, not so much over the for- 
tresses or citadels, as over the temples of God, the 
churches, or the mosques, was the conclusive sign of 
the victory of Christian or Islamite. Hence sprung 
the religious element in Christian chivalry ; and hap- 
pily, or rather mercifully for the destinies of mankind 
in which Christianity and Christian civilization were 
hereafter to resume, or, more properly, to attain their 
slow preponderance (it may be hoped, their complete 
and final triumph), was it ordained that the ruder 
barbarian virtues, strength, energy, courage, endur- 
ance, enterprise, had been infused into the worn-out 
and decrepit Roman empire; that kings of Teutonic 
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descent, Franks, Germans, Normans, had inherited 
tlie dominions of the "Western empire, and made, in 
some respects, until the late conquest of Constanti- 
nople by the Turks, common cause with the Christian 
East. Christendom thus assailed along its whole fron- 
tier, and threatened in its very centre, in Rome itself, 
and even in Gaul, was compelled to emblazon tlie 
Cross on its banner, and to heighten all the impulses 
of freedom and patriotism by the still stronger passion 
of religious enthusiasm. Christianity had subdued 
the world by peace, she could only defend it by war. 
However foreign then and adverse to her genidne 
spirit ; however it might tend to promote the worst 
and most anti-Christian vices, cruelty, licentiousness, 
pride, hatred, and to establish brute force as the rule 
and law of society ; however the very virtiies of such 
a period might harmonize but doubtfiilly with the 
Gospel ; it was an ordeal through which it must pass. 
The Church must become militant in its popular and 
secular sense ; it must protect its altars, its temples, its 
Gospel itself by other arms than tliose of patient en- 
durance, mild persuasion, resigned and submissive 
martyrdom. 

The change was as complete as inevitable. Chris- 
chriBtiaoity tiauity in its turn began to make reprisals 
iiatiiiM. ^y |.|jg Mohammedan apostleship of fire and 
sword. The noblest and most earnest believers might 
seem to have read the KorSn rather than the Gospel. 
The faith of Christ or the sword is the battle-word of 
Charlemagne against the Saxons ; the Pope preaches 
the Crusades ; and St. Louis devoutly believes that 
he is hewing bis way to heaven through the bleeding 
ranks of the Saracens. 
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Nor indeed, in some other respects, was Mohamme- 
danism altogether an unworthy antagonist Monammeaan 
of Christianity. Not less rapid and wonder- ""'ii^t'°n- 
fill than the expansion of the Mohammedan empire, 
and the religion of Islam, was the growth of Moham- 
medan civilization — that civilizatitfft the highest, it 
should seem, attainable by the Asiatic type of man- 
kind. Starting above six centuries later, it has nearly 
reached its height long before Christianity. The bar- 
barous Bedouins are become magnificent monarehs ; in 
Damascus, in Bagdad, in Samarcand, in Cairo, in 
Cairoan, in Fez, in Seville, and in Cordova, the arts 
of peace are cultivated with splendor and success. 
The East had probably never beheld courts more pol- 
ished than that of Haroun al Raschid. Cairo, in 
some points at least, rivalled Alexandria. Africa had 
not yet become a coast of pirates. In Spain cultiva- 
tion had never been carried to such perfection ; Anda- 
lusia has never recovered the expulsion of the Moors. 
In most of the Mohammedan cities the mosques were 
probably, in grandeur and decoration (so iar as severe 
Islamism would allow), as rich as the Christian cathe- 
drals of those times. Letters, especially poetry, were 
objects of proud patronage by the more enlightened 
caliphs ; the sciences began to be introduced from 
Grreece, perhaps from India. Europe recovered the 
astronomy of Alexandria, even much of the science 
of Aristotle, from Arabic sources. Commerce led her 
caravans through the whole range of the Mohamme- 
dan dominions ; the products of India found their way 
to the court of Cordova. Mohammedanism might 
seem in danger of decay, from the progi'ess of its own 
unwarliko magnificence and luxury. But it was con- 
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stantly finding on its borders, or witliin its territories, 
new fierce and often wandering tribes. New Arabs, 
as it were, who revived all its old adventurous spirit, 
embraced Islamism with all the feiwor of proselytes, 
and eitber filled its thrones with young dynasties of 
valiant and ambitious kings, or propagated its empire 
into new regions. The Affghans overran India, and 
established the great empire of the Ghaznevides. The 
Turks, race after race, Seljukians and Osmanlies, 
seized the falling crescent, and, rivalling in fanati- 
cism the earliest believers, perpetuated the propagation 
of the faith. 

The expansion of Islamism itself, the enlargement 
of her stem and narrow creed, Is even more extraor- 
dinary. The human mind, urged into active and 
vigorous movement, cannot be restrained within close 
and jealous limits. The Koran submits to a trans- 
mutation more complete than the Gospel under the 
influences of Asiatic Gnosticism and Greek philoso- 
phy. Metaphysical theology, if it does not tamper 
with the unity of Gi^d, discusses his being and attri- 
butes. The rigid predestinarianism is softened away, 
if not among the soldiery, in the speculative schools. 
The sublime, unapproachable Deity is approached, 
embraced, mingled with, by the Divine Love of Sufi. 
Monachism enslaves the Mohammedan, as it had the 
Christian mind. The dervish rivals the Christian 
anchorite, as the Christian anchorite the Jewish Essene 
or the Indian Fakir. 
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CONVERSION OF ENGLAND. 



Chkistiais-ity had thus lost the greater part of her 
dominion in two continents. Almost the whole of 
Asia had settled down under what might seem a more 
congenial form of civil and religious despotism ; it be- 
came again Asiatic in all its public and social system. 
Northern Africa was doomed to exchange her Homan 
and Christian civilization for Arabic religion, manners, 
and language, which by degrees, after some centuries, 
partly from the fenatic and more rude Mohamme- 
danism of the sav£^e native races, the Berbers and 
othe.rs, sunk back into utt«r barbarism. In Bn„p, 
Enrope, in the meantime, Christianity was f""'"'"''- 
still making large acquisitions, laying the foundations 
of that great federation of Christian kingdoms, which 
by their hostility, as well as their intercourse, were to 
act upon each other : until at length that political and 
balanced system should arise, out of which and by 
means of which, our smaller, continent was to take 
the lead in the fuller development of humanity ; and 
Christian Europe rise to a height of intellectual and 
social culture, unexampled in the history of mankind, 
and not yet, perhaps, at its full and perfect growth. 
For it was Christianity alone which maintained some 
kind of combination among the crumbling f 
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of the Roman empire. If the Barbaric kingdoms had 
two associating elements, their common Teutonic de- 
scent and their common religion, fer the weaker was 
the Idndi-ed and affinity of race. Their native inde- 
pendence was constantly breaking up that affinity into 
separate, and, erelong, hostile tribes. No established 
right of primogeniture controlled the perpetual sever- 
ance of every realm, at each succession, into new lines 
of kings. Thus Christianity alone was a bond of 
union, strong and enduring. The Teutonic kingdoms 
acknowledged their allegiance to the ecclesiastical su- 
premacy of Rome; Rome was the centre and capital 
of Western Christendom. 

Western Christendom was sfill aggressive. Its first 
conqueaiaof effi)rt was to reclaim Britain, which had been 
chiisiiaditj-. almost entirely lost to pagan barbarism : and 
next advancing beyond the uncertain boundary of the 
old Roman empire, to plant all along the Rhine, and 
far beyond, among the yet unfelled forests and untilled 
morasses of Germany, settlements which gi-adually 
grew up into great and wealthy cities. Slowly, in- 
deed, but constantly in advance, after the repulse of 
the Saracenic invasion by Charles Martel, Christianity 
remained, if not undisputed, yet the actual sovereign 
of all Europe, with the exception of the Mauro-Span- 
ish kingdom and some of the Mediterranean islands ; 
and so compensated by its conquests in tlie North for 
its losses in the East and South. Till many centuries 
later, a new Asiatic race, the Seljukian Turks, a new 
outburst, as it were, with much of the original relig- 
ious fanaticism, precipitated itself upon Europe, and 
added the narrow remnant of the Greek empire to 
Islamism and Asiatic influence. 
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Britain was the only country in -whicli the conquest 
by the Northern barbarians had been fol- chriatknity 
lowed by the extinction of Christianity. "" ^"'^"' 
Nothing certain is known concerning the first pro- 
mulgation of the Gospel in Roman Britain. The 
apostolic establishment by St. Paul has not the slight- 
est historical ground ; and considering the state of the 
island, a state of fierce and pei-petual war between the 
advancing Roman conquerors and the savage natives, 
may be dismissed as neai-ly impossible. The Roman 
legionary on active service, the painted Briton, in stem 
resistance to the Roman and under his Dmidical hie- 
rarchy, would offer few proselytes, even to an apostle. 
The conversion of King Lucius is a legend. There 
can-be no doubt that conquered and half-civilized Brit- 
fun, like the rest of the Roman empire, gradually 
received, during the second and tliird centuries, the 
feith of Christ. The depth of her Christian cultivation 
appears from her fertility in saints and in heretics. 
St. Helena, the mother of Constantine, pi-obably im- 
bibed the first fervor of those Christian feelings, which 
wrought so powerfiiUy on the Christianity of the age, 
in her native Britain, St. Alban, from his name and 
from his martyrdom, which there seems no reason to 
doubt, was probably a Roman soldier.^ Our legendaiy 
annals are full of other holy names; while Pelagius, 
and probably his companion Celestine, have ^ven a 
less favorable celebrity to the British Church,* 

1 This will Bccounl for St. Alban's death ia the persecution of Dioclesiui, 
vhich did not. extend, in i(a extreme violence at least, to the part of the 
empirfl governed by Constantius. Yet the doabtful protectJoa of that em- 
peror may neitfier have been able aor willing to prevent zealous ofhceia 
from puCIJng the militnif test to their soldiers. The persecution began 
with the army. — See Hist, of Christianity, vol. ii. p. 270. 

^ St. Germain, Bisliop of Auxerre, is aiud tobavebeen sent into Biilain to 
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But all were swept away, the worshippers of the 
Chtisttonity saints and the followers of the heretics, by 
thaSaiionB. the Teutonic conquest. The German races 
which overran the island came from a remote quarter 
yet unpenetrated by the missionaries of the Gospel. 
The Goths, who formed tliree kingdoms in Italy, Spain, 
and Southern France, were already Christians ; the 
Lombai-ds partially converted ; even among the Franks, 
Christianity was known, and perhaps had some prose- 
lytes before the lictoiies of Clovis. But the Saxons 
and the Anglians were fer more rude and savage in 
their manners ; in their religion unreclaimed idolaters. 
They knew nothing of Christianity, but as the religion 
of that abject people whom they were driving before 
them into their mountains and fastnesses. Their con- 
quest was not the settlement of armed conquerors 
amidst a subject people, but the gradual expulsion — 
it might almost seem, at length, the total extirpation — 
of the British and Roman British inhabitants. Chris- 
tianity receded with the conquered Britons into the 
mountains of "Wales, or towards the borders of Scot- 
laud, or took refuge among the peaceful and flourishing 
monasteries of Ireland. On the one hand, the ejection, 
more or less complete, of the native race, shows that 
the contest was fierce and long ; the reoccupation of 
tlie island by paganism is a sti-ong confirmation of the 
complete expulsion of the Britons, The implacable 
hostility engendered by this continuons war, prevented 
that salutaiy reaction of the Christianity of the con- 
quered races on the barbarian conquerors, which took 



left his natiri; land, must bi^ very doubtful.— 
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place ill other countries. The clergy fled, perhaps 
fought, with their flocks, and neither sought nor found 
opportunities of amicable intercourse, which might 
have led to the propagation of their faith ; while the 
savage pagans demolished the churches and monasteries 
(which must have existed in considerable numbers) 
with the other vestiges of Roman civilization.^ They 
were little disposed to worship the God of a conquered 
people or to adopt the religion of a race whom they 
either despised as weak and unwarlike, or hated as 
stubborn and implacable enemies. 

A century — a century of continued warfare^ — 
would hardly allay the jealousy with which the An- 
glo-Saxons would have received any attempt at con- 
version from the British churches. Nor was there 
sufficient charity in the British Christians to enlighten 
the paganism of their conquerors. They consoled 
themselves (they are taunted with this sacrifice of 
Cliristian zeal to national hatred) for the loss of their 
territory, by the damnation of their conquerors, which 
they were not generous enough to attempt to avert ; 
they would at least have heaven to themselves, un- 
disturbed by the inti'usion of the Saxon. ^ Happily 
Christianity appeared in an opposite quarter. Its mis- 
sionaries from Rome were unaccompanied by any of 

1 The fine legend of Ihe HalleJniah Tictory, in which St. Germanua, at 
the head of an anay of newly bapOaed Cbristiiina [at Easter), matched 
against tlie Saxons, chanting Alleluia, und overwhelming them wilh rrxiku 
and trees in a difficult pasa of Uie Welsh mountains, la one of the brightest 
episodes in the war. 

^ The firat Saxon invasion was a.d, 4T6. Augustine came to England, 

3 " Qui inter alia iiierrabilium scelernm facta, qniB hiatoricus eornm Gil- 
das flebili serraone describit, et hoc addebant, ut nunqnani genti Saxomim 
dve Anglorum, eecum Britannzam incolenti, verbum fidei priedicando com- 
mitterent." — Bede, H. E. i. c. 22. 
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these causes of mistrust or dislike. It came into that 
part of the kingdom the farthest removed from the 
hostile Britons. It was the religion of the powerful 
kingdom of the Franks ; tlie influence of Bertha, the 
Frankish princess, the wife of King Ethelbert, wrought 
no doubt more powerfiilly for the reception of the fiiith 
than the zeal and eloquence of Augustine. 

Gregory the Great, it has been said, before his ac- 
Gregorytbe c^ssion to the Papacj, had set out on the 
^'^"' sublime though desperate mission of the re- 

eonquest of Britain from idolatiy. It was Gregoiy 
who commissioned the monk Augustine to venture on 
this glorious service. Yet so iierce and savage, accord- 
ing to tlie common rumor, were the Anglo-Saxon in- 
habitants of Britain, that Augustine shrunk from the 
wild and desperate enterprise ; he hesitated before he 
would throw himself into the midst of a race of barbar^ 
ous unbelievei-s, of whose language he was ignorant. 
Gregory would allow no retreat from a mission which 
he had himself been prepared to undertake, and which 
would not have appalled, even under less fevorable 
circumstances, his firmer courage. 

The fears of Augustine as to this wild and unknown 
AngBaBm. land proved exaggerated. The monk and his 
forty followers landed without opposition on the shores 
of Britain. They sent to announce themselves as a 
solemn embassage from Rome, to oifer to the King of 
Kent the everlasting bliss of heaven, an eternal king- 
dom in the presence of the true and living God. To 
Ethelbert, though not unacquainted with Christianity 
(by the terms of his marriage, Bertha, the Frankish 
princess, had stipulated for the free exercise of her 
rehgion), there must have been something ! 
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anc) imposing in tlie landing of these peaceful mis- 
sionaries on a shore stiil constantly swarming with 
fierce pirates, who came to plnndec or to settle among 
their German kindred. The name of Rome must 
have sounded, though vagtie, yet awful to the ear 
of the harbarian. Any dim knowledge of Christianity 
which he had acquired from his Frankish wife would 
be blended with mysterious veneration for the Pope, 
the great high-priest, the vicar of Christ and of God 
upon earth. With the cunning suspicion which mingles 
with the dread of the barbarian, the king insisted that 
the first meeting should be in the open air, as giving 
less scope for magic arts, and not under the roof of a 
house. Augustine and his followers met the king with 
all the pomp which they could command, with a cruci- 
fix of silver in the van of their procession, a picture 
of the Redeemer borne aloft, and clianting their litanies 
for the salvation of the king and of his people. " Your 
words and ofFera," replied the king, " are feir ; but 
they are new to me, and as yet unproved, I cannot 
abandon at once the feith of my Anglian ancestors." ^ 
But the missionaries were entertained with courteous 
hospitality. Their severely monastic lives, their con- 
stant prayers, fastings, and vigils, with their confident 
demeanor, impressed more and more favorably the bar- 
baric mind. Rumor atti-ibuted to them many miracles. 
Before long the King of Kent was an avowed con- 
vert ; his example was followed by many of his noblest 
subjects. No compulsion was used, but it was mani- 
fest that the royal fevor inclined to those who received 
the royal faith. 

1 All this must have gone on through the coM process of interpretation, 
probably by Bonie attendants of the queen. Augustine knew no Teulonio 
language. Latin to the Anglo-SaKona was as unknown. 
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Augustine, as the reward of his triumph, and as the 
encouragement of his future labora, was nominated to 
preside over the infant Cliurch. He received a Met- 
ropolitan pallium, which made him independent of the 
bishops of Gaul. The choice of tlie see wavered for 
a short time between Canterbury and London, but it 
was eventually placed at Canterbury. The Pope 
already contemplated the complete spiritual conquest 
of the island, and anticipated a second metropolitan 
see at York. Each metropolitan was to preside in 
his province over twelve bishops. So deliberately did 
Tiiecoii. the ardent Gregory partition this realm, wliich 
Bame. was Still divided into conflicting pagan king- 

doms. Augustine was in constant correspondence 
with Rome ; he requested and received instructions 
upon some dubious points of discipline. The ques- 
tions and the replies are deeply tinged with the mo- 
nastic spirit of the times.* It might seem astonishing 
that minds capable of achieving such great undertak- 
ings, should be fettered by such petty scruples ; but 
unless he had been a monk, Augustine would hardly 
have attempted, or have succeeded in the conversion 

1 Some of (he Blrangs qneefions satiinifted to (he Papal judgment hare 
been the ealtjeot of earcaslic animadverBion,* Sut the age and system 
were in fanlt, not the men. There are functions uf our animal nature on 
which the less the mind dwells the better, if waa the vital evil of the 
monastic system, that it compelled the whole thoughts to dwell upon them. 
The awfulneas of the religicjus rites, which it was the object of this system 
to guard by the most miiintfl provisions aa to peraonal purify, was in all 
probability much more endangered. But on tfce whole it is impossible not 
to admire the gentleness, moderation, and good sense of Gregor}''s decis- 
ions. It is remaritable to find him shaking off the fettera of a rigid uni- 
formity of eeremonial. "Ex singulis ergo quibusque ecclesiis, quie pia, 
quie religiosa, qnje recta sunt, elige, et hffic quasi in flisciculum collect*, 
apud asylum mentis in consuetudinem depone." — Bi^do, i. c. 27. 
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of Britain. With this monkish narrowness singularly 
contrasts the language of Gregory. On the more 
dehcate question as to the coui-se to be pursued in the 
conversion of the pagans, whether that of rigid, un- 
compromising condemnation of idolatry with all its 
feelings and usages, or the gentler though somewhat 
temporizing plan of imbuing such of the heathen 
usages, as might be allowed to remain, with a Chris- 
tian spirit ; whether to appropriate the heathen temples 
to Christian worship, arid to substitute the saints of 
the Church for the deities of the heathen — was it 
settled policy, or more mature reflection which led 
the Pope to devolve the more odious duty, the total 
abolition of idolatry with all its pi-actices, upon the 
temporal power, the barbarian king; while it per- 
mitted the milder and more winning course to the 
clergy, the protection of tlie hallowed places and 
usages of the heathen from insult by consecrating 
them to holier uses ? To Ethelbert the Pope writes, 
enjoining him, in the most solemn manner, p„,j„j ^ 
to use every means of force as well as per- ^"s«^- 
suasion to convert bis subjects ; utterly to desti-oy their 
temples, to show no toleration to those who adhere to 
their idolatrous rites. This be urges by the manifest 
terrors of the Last Day, already darkening around ; 
and by which, believing no doubt his own words, he 
labors to work on the timid faith of the barbarian. 
To Mellitus, now bishop of London, on the other 
hand, he enjoins great I'espect for the sacred places 
of tlie heathen, and forbids their demolition. He only 
commands them to be cleared of their idols, to be puri- 
fied by holy-water for the services of Christianity. 
New altars are to be set up, and relics enshrined in 
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tlie precincts. Even tlie sacrifices were to be con- 
tinued under another naine.^ The oxen which the 
heathen used to immolate to their gods were to be 
brought in procession on lioly days. The huts or tents 
of boughs, which used to be built for the assembling 
worshipped, were still to be set up, the oxen slain and 
eaten in honor of the Christian festival: and thus 
these outward rejoicings were to ti-ain an ignorant 
people to the perception of time Christian jojs. 

The British Church, secluded in the fastnesses of 
British Wales, could not but heai' of the arrival of 
ciiBrcii. ^|jg Itoman missionaiies, and of their success 
in the conversion of the Saxons. Augustine and his 
followers could not but inquire with deep interest con- 
cerning their Christian brethren in the remote parts 
of the island. It was natural that they should enter 
into communicatiou : unhappily they met to dispute 
on pomts of difference, not to join in harmonious fel- 
lowship on the broad grounds of their common Chris- 
tianity. The British Church followed the Greek usage 
in tlie celebration of Easter; they had some other 
points of ceremonial, which, with their descent, they 
traced to the East: and the zealous missionai-ies of 
Gregory could not comprehend the uncharitable inac- 
tivity of the British Christians, which had withheld 
the blessings of the Gospel from their pagan con- 
MeetiniTof qusrors. , The Roman and the British clergy 
BriuSh'"'"* met, it is said, in solemn synod. The Ro- 
oiergy. mans demanded submission to their diici- 

I " Quia si fana eadem bene cotistructn siint, neccsse est, ut n cuitu ds- 
monum in obseqiiio veri Dei debeanC commulari ; ut diim gens ipsa eadem 
fiuia sna non yidet deslrni, de corde errorem deponat, at Deuni rernni cog- 
noscena ac adoraus ad loca, qnee consnevit, familii 
M. E[U£t. adHellit.: quoted also in Bede, i. 30. 
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pline, and the implicit adoption of the Westum cere- 
monial on the contested points. The British bishops 
demurred ; Augustine proposed to place the issue of the 
dispute on the decision of a miracle. The miracle 
was duly performed, — a blind man brought forward 
and restored to sight. But the miracle made not the 
slightest impression on the obdurate Britons. They 
demanded a second meeting, and resolved to put the 
Christianity of the strangere to a singular test, a moral 
proof with them more convincing than an apparent 
miracle. True Christianity, they said, " is meek and 
lowly of heart. Such will be this man (Augustine), if 
he be a man of God. If he be haughty and ungentle, 
he is not of God, and we may disregard his words. 
Let the Romans arrive first at the synod. If on our 
appi-oach he rises from his seat to receive us with 
meekness and humility, he is the servant of Christ, 
and we will obey him. If he despises us, and remains 
seated, let us despise him." Augustine sat, as they 
drew near, in unbending dignity. The Britons at 
once refused obedience to his commands, and disclaim- 
ed him as their Metropolitan, The indignant Augus- 
tine (to prove his more genuine Christianity) burst 
out into stem denunciations of their guilt, in not 
having preached the Gospel to their enemies. He 
prophesied (a prophecy which could hardly fail to 
hasten its own iuLfilment) the divine vengeance by 
the arms of the Saxons, So complete was the aliena- 
tion, so entirely did the Anglo-Saxon clergy espouse 
the fierce animosities of the Anglo-Saxons, and even 
imbitter them by their theologic hatred, that the gen- 
tle Bede relates with triumph, as a manifest proof 
of the divine wrath against the refractory Britons, 
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a great victory over that wicked race, preceded by a 
massacre of twelve Imndred British clergy (chiefly 
monks of Bangor), who stood aloof on an eminence 
praying for the success of their countrymen.^ 

During the lifetime of Augustine Christianity ap- 
fietapffliuio pe^i'ed to have gained a firm footing in the 
heatheniam. kingdom of Kent. A chtircli arose in Can- 
terbury, with dwellings for the bishop and his clergy ; 
and a monastery without the walls, for the ctenobites 
who accompanied him. Augustine handed down his 
see in this promising state to his successor, Lauren- 
tius. The king of the East Saxons (Esses) had fol- 
lowed the example of the King of Kent. Two other 
bishoprics, at London and at Rochester, had been 
founded, and intrusted to Meliitns and Justus. But 
Ethelbert, the Christian King of Kent, died, and was 
buried by the side of his wife, Bertha. About the 
same time died also Sebert, the King of Essex. The 
successors to both kingdoms foil back to paganism. 
Both nations, at least the leading men, joined as read- 
ily in the rejection, as they had in the acceptance of 
Christianity, The new King of Kent was pagan in 
morals as in creed. He was inflamed with an unlaw- 
iiil passion for his father's widow. The rudeness and 
simplicity of the men of Essex show how little real 
knowledge of the religion had been disseminated ; 
they insisted on partaking of the fine white bread 
which the bishops Were distributing to the faithful in 
the Eucharist : and when the clergy refused, unless 
they submitted to bo baptized, they cast them out of 
the land. 
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It was a sad meeting of the three Clmstian bishops, 
who saw all their pious labors frustrated ; and laurentius, 
so desperate seemed the state of things, that the bishops 
of London and of Eochester fled into France. Lan- 
rentius determined on one last effort ; it was prompted, 
as he declared, by a heavenly vision. He appeared 
one morning before the ting, and, casting off liis robe, 
showed his back scarred and bleeding from a recent 
and severe flagellation. The king inquired who had 
dai-ed to treat with such indignity a man of his rank 
and character. The bishop averred that St. Peter had 
appeared to him by night, and had inflicted that pitiless 
but merited punishment for his cowardice in abandon- 
ing his heaven-appointed mission. The king was 
struck with amazement, bowed at once before the 
awftil message, commanded the reinstatement of Chris- 
tianity in all its honors, and gave the best proof of 
his sincerity in breaking off his incestuous connection. 
The fugitive bishops were recalled ; Justus resnmed 
the see of Rochester, but the obstinate idolaters of 
London refused to receive Mellitus. That prelate, 
on the death of Laurentius, succeeded to the Metro- 
politan see of Canterbury. 

The powerful kingdom of Northumberland was open- 
ed to the first teachers of Christianity by the christianUy 
same influence which had prepared the sue- beriimii. 
cess of Augustine in Kent. Edivin the king married 
a daughter of Ethelbert, the Christian sovereign of 
Kent, The same stipulation was made as in the case 
of Bertha, for the free exercise of her religion. The 
sanctity attributed to their females by the whole Ger- 
man race, the vague notion that they were often gifted 
with prophetic powers, or fevered with divine reveJa- 
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tions ; with something, perhaps, of a higher cultivar 
tion and commanding gentleness, derived from a purer 
religion, increased the natural ascendency of birth and 
rank. Ethelberga was accompanied into Northnmber- 
land by the saintly Paulinus. Already, in the well- 
organized scheme of Gregory for the spiritual aiSiirs 
of this island, York had been designated as the seat of 
a northern Metropolitan. Paulinus was consecrated 
before his departure bishop of that see. But Pau- 
linus labored long in vain ; his influence reached no 
further than to prevent the family of the queen from 
rfilapsing into paganism. 

Personal danger, the desire of revenge, and paternal 
fceling, opened at length the hard heart of Edwin, An 
assassin, in the pay of his enemy the King of Wessex, 
attempted his life: the blow was intercepted by the 
body of a faithful servant. At that very time his 
queen was brought to bed of her iirst child, a daugh- 
ter. Paulinus, who was present, in sincerity no doubt 
of heart, assured the king that he owed the safety of 
his life, and the blessing of his child, to the prayere 
which the bishop had been offering up to the God of 
the Christians. " If your God will likewise grant me 
victory over my enemies, and revenge upon the King 
of Wessex, I will renounce my idols, and worship 
him," As a pledge that he was in earnest, he allowed 
the baptism of the infent. 

Edwin was victorious in his wars against Wesses. 
convereinnor Eut, either doubting whether after all the 
KingBiwin. QqiJ q£ ^jj^g Christians was the best object 
of worship for a warlike race, or mistrusting his own 
authority over his subjects, he still hesitated, notwith- 
standing the urgent remonstrances of Paulinus, to 
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fulfil his promise. He ceased to worship his idols, 
but did not accept Christianity. Even lettoi-s from 
the Pope to Edwin and his qneen had but httle effect. 
Paulinus now perhaps first obtained knowledge of 
Edwin's wild and romantic adventures in his youth, 
and of a remarkable dream, which had great influence 
on his future destiny. An exile from the throne of 
his fathers, Edwin had at length found precarious pro- 
tection in the court of Redwald, king of the East Ang- 
lians. Warned that his host meditated his surrender 
to his enemies, he was abandoning himself to his des- 
perate fiite, when an unknown person appeared to him 
in a vision, not only promised to fix the wavering 
fidelity of Redwald, but his restoration likewise to the 
throne of his ancestors, in greater power and glory than 
had ever been obtained by any of the kings of the island. 
Paulinus, however he obtained his knowledge, seized 
on this vision to promote his holy object. He q, ^^^^ sortb- 
boldly ascribed it to the Lord, who had al- '""•'™"'- 
ready invested Edwin in his kingdom, given him vic- 
tory over his enemies, and, if he received the fiiith, 
would hkewise deliver him from the eternal torments 
of hell. Edwin smnmoned a conference of his pagan 
priesthood ; this meeting gives a striking picture of the 
people and the times. To the solemn question, as to 
which religion was the true one, the High Priest thus 
replied : — " No one has appHed to the worship of our 
gods with greater zeal and fidelity tlian myself, but I 
do not see that I am tho better for it ; I am not more 
prosperous, nor do I enjoy a greater share of the royal 
fevor. I am ready to give up those ungrateful gods ; 
let us try whether these new ones will reward us bet- 
ter." But there were others of more reflective minds. 
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A thane came forward and said, " To wliat, O King, 
shall I liken tlie life of man? When you are feasting 
with your thanes in the depth of winter, and the hall 
is warm with the blazing fire, and all around the wind 
is raging and the snow falling, a little bird flies through 
the hail, enters at one door and escapes at the other. 
For a moment, while within, it is visible to the eyes, 
but it came out of the darkness of the storm, and 
glides again into the same darkness. So is human 
life ; we behold it for an instant, but of what has gone 
before, or what is to follow after, we are utterly igno- 
rant. If the new religion can teacli this woudei-ftd 
secret, let us give it our serious attention." Paulinus 
was called in to explain the doctrines of the Gospel. 
To complete the character of this dramatic scene, it 
is not the reflective thane, but the high priest who 
yields at once to the eloquence of the preacher. He 
proposed instantly to destroy the idols and the altars 
of his vain gods. With Edwin's leave, he put on 
arms and mounted a horse (the Anglian priests were 
forbidden the use of arms and rode on mares), and, 
while the multitude stood aghast at his seeming frenzy, 
he spurred hastily to the neighboring temple of God- 
mundingham, defied the gods by striking bis lance 
into the wall, and encouraged and assisted his followers 
in throwing down and setting fire to the edifice. The 
temple and its gods were in an instant a heap of 
ashes,' 

Edwin, with his fiimily and his principal thanes, 

yielded their allegiance to Christianity. York was 

chosen as the seat of Paulinus the Metropolitan. In 

both divisions of the great Northumbrian kingdom, 

1 Bede, ii. c. xiii. 
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the archbishop continued for six years, till the death 
of Edwiu, to propagate the Gospel with unexampled 
rapidity. For thirty-six consecutive days lie was em- 
ployed, in the royal palace of Glendale, in catechizing 
and baptizing in the neighboring stream ; and in Deira 
the number of converts was equal to those in Bernicia. 
The Deiran proselytes were baptized in the river 
Swale, near Catterick. 

The blessings of peace followed in the train of Chris- 
tianity. The savage and warUke people seemed tamed 
into a gentle and unoffending race. So great are 
said to have been the power and influence of Ed- 
win as Bretwalda,-^ or Sovereign of all the tings of 
Britain, that a woman might pass, with hei' new-born 
bahe, uninjured from sea to sea. All along the roads 
the king had caused tanks of water to be placed, with 
cups of brass, to refresh the traveliei'. Yet Edwin 
maintained the awfiilness of military state ; wherever 
he went he was preceded by banners ; his rigorous 
execution of justice was enforced by the display of 
kingly strength. 

But the times were neither ripe for such a govern- 
ment nor such a religion. A fierce pagan obtained, 
not at first the crown, but a complete ascen- PsiKia. 
dency in yet un-Christianized Mercia. The savage 
Penda entered into a dangerous confederacy with 
Ceadwalla the Briton, King of G-wyneth, or North 
Wales. Ceadwalla was a Christian, but the auiirosity 
of i-ace was stronger than the community of religion. 

1 I leave the qnaalion sa to ae real esistence of a Bretwalda to Mr. 
Eflmble, an(I those, if there still are those, who r«sist his arguments. If 
no Bretwalda, as is most probable, he had great power. Much of (his Iiis- 
tory, so sliiking in many scenes, trembles on the verge of legend. 
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The ravages of tlie Briton were more cruel and ruth- 
less than those of Penda himself, who was thought 
ferocious even among a ferocious and pagan people. 
i.p.633. Edivin fell in the great battle of Hatfield 
Chase, near Doncaster ; and with Edwin seemed to 
fall the whole noble but unstable edifice of Christianity 
in the north of the island. The queen of Edwin fled 
with Paulinus to the court of her brother, the King 
of Kent.^ 

The successors to the Northumbrian Idngdom, which 
Faji of Ednin was now again divided, Osric and Eanfrid, 

dodofChrie- , fl t n 1 . 

ttoniiy. the sons oi the former usurper, and enemies 
of Edwin, made haate to disclaim all connection with 
the fallen king by their renunciation of Christianity. 
Both, however, were cut oif, one in war, the other by 
treachery. Oswald was now the eldest surviving 
prince of the royal house of Edelfrid ; and Oswald set 
up the Cross as his standard, appealed, and not in vain, 
to the Christian's God, and to the zeal of his Christian 
followers. After ages reverenced the Cross, to which 
was ascribed the victory of Oswald over the barbarous 
Ceadwalia, and the re establishment of the kingdom ; 
portions of the wood were said to be endowed with 
miraculous powers. The Roman clergy had fled with 
Paulinus afl^er the fell of Edwin; and the gratified 
Oswald, eager to lose no time in the restoration of 
Christianity, looked to his nearest neighboi-s in Scot- 
HooMteries land for missionaries to accomplish the holy 
and iruLiod. work. The peaceful monastic establishments 
of Ireland had spread into Scotland, and made settle- 

)f the archbishopric of Tcrk, as 
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ments in the Western Isles, Of these was Hii, or 
lona, tbe retreat of the lioiy Columba; and in this 
wild island had grown up a monastery far renowned 
for its sanctity. From this quarter Oswald sought a 
bishop for the Northumbrian Church. The first who 
was sent was Gorman, a man of austere and inflexible 
character, who, finding more resistance than he ex- 
pected to his doctrines, in a full assembly of the nation, 
sternly reproached the Northumbrians for their obsti- 
nacy, and declared that he would no longer waste his 
labors on so irreclaimable a race. A gentle voice was 
heard : " Brother, have you not been too harsh with 
your unlearned hearers ? Should you not, like the 
apostles, have fed them with the milk of Christian doc- 
trine, till they could receive the full feast of our sub- 
limer truths ? " All eyes were turned on Aidan, an 
humble but devout monk ; by general accla^ Aidan. 
mation that discreet and gentle teacher was saluted as 
bishop. The Episcopal seat was placed at Lindisfame, 
which received from a monastery, ah'eady established 
and endowed, the name of Holy Island. In this seclu- 
sion, protected by the sea from sudden attacks of pagan 
enemies, lay the quiet bishopric; and on the wild 
shores of the island the bishop was wont to sit and 
preach to the thanes and to the people who crowded to 
hear him. Aidan was yet imperfectly acquainted with 
the Saxon language, and the king, who as an exile in 
Scotland had learned the Celtic tongue, sat at the 
bishop's feet, interpreting his words to the wondering 
hearera. From the Holy Island, Aidan and his breth- 
ren, now familiar with the Saxon speech, preached the 
Gospel in eveiy part of the kingdom ; ^ they would 

1 Compare the higli character of Aidan in the Saxon, and a3 to ritual 
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receives no reward from the wealthy, only that hospi- 
tality required by austere and self-denying men ; all 
gifts which they did receive were immediately distrib- 
uted among the poor, or applied to the redemption of 
captives. Churches arose in all quart«i-a, and Chris- 
tianity seemed to have gained a permanent predomi- 
nance throughout Northumbria. 

Oswald might enjoy the pious satisfaction of assist- 
chriatinnitj '^g '•! tli^ conversion of the most pagan of 
In wesses. ^^g Saxon kingdoms, that of "Wessex.^ The 
Bishop Birinus had been delegated by the Pope (Ho- 
norius) on this difficult enterprise. His success, if not 
altogether, was in great part due to the visit of Oswald, 
to demand in marriage the daughter of Cynegils, the 
king. The king, bis whole family, and bis principal 
thanes, received baptism at the hands of Bii'inus, for 
whose residence was assigned the city of Dorchester, 
near Oxford, 

But paganism was still unbroken in Mercia, and at 
the head of the pagan power stood the aged but still 
ferocious and able Penda, who had already once over- 
thrown tlie kingdom of Northumbria and killed in bat- 
tie the Christian Edwin, A second invasion by Penda 
Brathof t^s Mercian was fetal to Oswald; he, too, 
oawaid. j^|] jj^ ^jjQ field. His memory lived long 
in the grateM reverence of his people. His dying 
thoughts were said to have been of their eternal wel- 
fare ; his dying words " The Lord have mercy on their 
souls," A miraculous power was attributed to the dust 
of the field where his blood had flowed. The places. 
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■where his head and anns had been exposed on high 
poles hy the insulting conqueror till they were laid to 
rest by the piety of his successor, were equally fertile 
in wonders. 

That successor, his brother Oswio, followed the ex- 
ample of Oswald's Christian devotion with 0^^^, ^^ 
better fortune. But the commencement of *''"'"■ 
his reign was sulhed by a most michristian crime. 
While Oswio was placed on the throne of Bemicia, 
Oswin, of the race of Edwin, was rajsei to that of 
Deira. Oswin was beautiful in countenance and noble 
in person, a&ble, generous, devout. The attachment 
of the good Bishop Aidan to Oswin was scarcely 
stronger than that of his ruder subjects. Jealous- 
ies soon arose between the two kingdoms which di- 
vided Northumbria, The guileless Oswm was betrayed 
and murdered by the more politic Oswio, On the 
spot where the murder was committed, Gelling near 
Richmond, a monastery was founded, at once in respect 
for the memory of the murdered and as an atonement 
for the guilt of the murderer. 

The ability of Penda and the unmitigated ferocity 
of the old Saxon spirit gave him an advantage over his 
more gentle and civilized neighbors. This aged chief 
now aspired to the nominal, as he had long possessed 
the actual, sovereignty over the island. He had de- 
throned the King of Wessex ; _ East Anglia was sub- 
servient to his authority ; his influence named the King 
of Deira, and when he laid wast« Bemicia as far as 
Bamborough, Oswio had neither the courage nor the 
power to resist the conqueror of Edwin and of Oswald. 
The influence of the gentler sex at length brought Mer- 
cia within the pale of Christianity. Alchtrid, the son 
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of Oswio, had married the daughter of Punda, The 
son of Penda, Peada, visited his sister. Alclifrid, 
partly by his own influence, partly by the beiiitv of 
his sister Alchfleda, of whom Peada became enam- 
oured, succeeded in winning Peada tj the f^itb of 
Christ. Peada retnmed to tlie court of ]iis fither i 
baptized Christian, accompanied by foui piieats With 
that indiiference which belongs to all the pagan sjs- 
tems, especially in their decline, even Penda, though 
be adhered to bis war-god Woden, did not oppose the 
free promulgation of Christianity; but with much 
shrewdness he enforced upon those who professed to 
believe the creed of the Gospel the rigorous practice 
of its virtues. They were bound to obey the God in 
whom they chose to believe.^ 

Penda himsdf maintained to the end his old Saxon 
and pagan privilege of ravaging his neighbors' territo- 
ries and of enforcing the payment of an onerous tribute. 
His plunder and his exactions drove Oswio at length to 
despair. He promised a richer offering to God than 
he had ever paid tft the Mercian Bretwalda, if he 
might obtain deliverance from the enemy of his femily, 
his country, and his religion. The terrible battle 
which decided the fiite of Northumbria, and led to the 
almost immediate reception of Christianity throughout 
the great kingdom of Mercia, was fought on the banks 
of the Aire^ near Leeds. Penda fell, and with Penda 
fell paganism. According to the Saxon proverb, the 
death of five kings was avenged in the waters of Win- 
i.B, 655. wed — the death of Anna, of Sigebert, and 
of Egene, East Anglians, of Edwin and of Oswald. 

Oswio, by this victory, became the most powerful 

1 Btile, iii. ei. 2 At WinwSd field. 
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king in the island. Immediately after tlie -p^^^, „( 
death of Penda he overran Mercia and East °^""'* 
Anglia ; his authority was more complete than had 
ever been exercised by any Bretwalda or supreme sov- 
ereign. The Christianity of the island was almost co- 
extensive with the sovereignty of Oswio. In all the 
kingdoms, except by some singular chance, that of Sus- 
ses, it had been preached with more or less success. 
Everywhere episcopal sees had been founded and mon- 
asteries had arisen. In Kent, perhaps, alone, the last 
vestiges of idolatry had been destroyed by the zeal of 
Ercombert. Essex, almost the first to entertain, was 
one of the last to settle down into a Christian king- 
dom, Redwald, who had first embraced the faith, 
had wanted power or courage to establish it through- 
out his kingdom. He attempted a strange compro- 
mise. A temple subsisted for some time, in which the 
king had rais^ an altar to Christ, by the side ^^^ ^^^^^^ 
of another which reeked with bloody sacri- "■"■ *^^- 
flees to the god of his fethers. But the zeal of his 
successors made up for the weakness of Redwald. 
Sigebert, the brother of Erpwald, Redwald's successor, 
abandoned the throne for the peaceful seclusion of a 
monastery. From this retreat he was forced in order 
to join in battle against the terrible Penda. He re- 
fused to bear arms, but not the less perished by the 
sword of the pitiless Mercian. But from that time 
Christianity prevailed in Essex, as well as throughout 
East Anglia, though perhaps less deeply rooted than in 
other parts of the island: for in the fetal a.i,. 66b. 
pestilence which not long after ravaged both England 
and Ireland, many of the East Anglians, ascribing it to 
the wrath of their deserted deities, returned to their 
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former idolatry. The episcopal seat of Essex was in 
London ; that of East Anglia, first at Dunwich, after- 
wards at Thetford. 

But triumphant Christianity was threatened with 
DiTiaioainthaan internal schism; one half of the island 
ohiiroh had been converted by the monks from 
Scotland, the other by those of JElome. They were 
opposed on certain points of discipline, held hardly 
of less importance than vital truths of the Gospel.' 
The diiferent period at which each, according to the 
Eastern or the Roman usage, celebrated Easter, be- 
came not merely a speculative question, in wliich 
separate kingdoms or separate Churches might pursue 
each its independent course, but a practical evil, which 
brought dispute and discord even into the family of 
the king. The queen of Oswio, Eanfled, followed 
the Roman usage, which prevailed in Kent ; Oswio, 
the king, cherished the memory of the holy Scottish 
prelate Aidan, and would not depart from his rule. 
So that while the queen was listing with tlie utmost 
rigor on what in her calendar was Palm Sunday, the 
commencement of Passion week, the king was holding 
his Easter festival with conscientious rejoicings, 

A synod was assembled at Whitby, the convent of 
the femous Abbess Hilda, at which appeared, on the 
Scottish side, Colmau, the Bishop of Lindisfarne ; on 
the other, Wilfrid, afterwards Archbishop of York, 
who had visited Rome, was firmly convinced of the 
Roman supremacy, and exercised great influence ever 
Alchftid, the heir to the throne. With Wilfrid was 
Agilbert, afterwards Bishop of Paris, and other dis- 
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tinguislied men. Colman urged the uninterrupted 
descent of theii' tradition from St, Jolin ; the authority 
of Anatolius, the ecclesiastical historian ; and that of 
the saintly Columba, the founder of lona. Wilfrid al- 
leged the supreme authority of St. Peter and his succes- 
sors, and the consent of the rest of the Catholic world. 
" Will he," concluded Wilfrid, " set the authority of 
Columba in opposition to that of St. Peter, to whom 
were given the keys of heaven?" The king broke in, 
and, addressing the Scottish prelates, s^d, " Do you 
acknowledge that St, Peter has the feeys of heaven ? " 
"Unquestionably!" replied Colman. "Then, for my 
part," said Oswio, " I will hold to St. Peter, lest, 
when I offer myself at the gates of heaven, he should 
shut them against me." To this there was no answer. 

A second question, that of the tonsure, was agitated, 
if with less vehemence, not without strong altercation. 
The Roman usage was to shave the crown of the head, 
and to leave a circle of hair, which represented the 
Saviour's crown of thorns ; the Scottish shaved the 
front of the head in the form of a crescent, and al- 
lowed the hair to grow behind. Hero hkewisc the 
Roman party asserted the authority of St. Peter, and 
taunted their adversaries with following the example 
of Simon Magus and his followers! Gradually the 
Roman custom prevailed on both these points : the 
Scottish clergy and monks in England by degrees 
conformed to the general usage ; those who were less 
pliant retired to their remote monasteries in lona or 
in Ireland, 

In no country was Christianity so manifestly the 
parent of civilization as among our Anglo-Saxon an- 
cestors. The Saxons were the fiercest of the Teutonic 
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race. Roman culture had not, more than the Gospel, 
approached the sandy plains or dense forests which 
they inhabited in the north of Germany. On the 
rude manners of the barbarian had been engrafted 
the sanguinary and brutalijing habits of the pirate, 
Erery vestige of the Roman civilization of the island 
had vanished before their desolating inroad, and the 
Britons, during their long and stubborn resistance, 
had become as savage as their conquerors. The re- 
ligion of the Anglo-Saxons was as cruel as tlieir man- 
ners ; they are said to have sacrificed a tenth of their 
principal captives on the altars of their gods.i A 
more settled residence in a country already brought into 
cultivation may in some degree have mitigated their 
ferocity, at all events weaned them from piratical ad- 
ventui'e ; hut the century and a half which had elapsed 
before the descent of Augustine on their coasts had 
been passed in constant warfere, either against the 
Britons or of one kingdom against another. 

Anglo-Saxon Britain had become again a world by 
itself, occupied by hostile races, which had no inter- 
course but that of war, and utterly severed from the 
rest of Europe. The effect of Christianity on Anglo- 
Saxon England was at once to retstablish a connection 
both between the remoter parts of the island with each 
other, and of England with the rest of the Christian 
world. They ceased to dwell apart, a race of war- 
like, unapproachable barbarians, in constant warfiire 
with the bordering tribes, or occupied in their own 
petty feuds or inroads ; rarely, as in the case of Ethel- 

1 Siflon. Apoll. vii. G. Compare Amm. Mace, ssviii. p. 626i Procop. 
Hiat. Goth. iv,\ Julian, oral. L in laud. Constant, p. 34; Zoaiinus, iii. ; Oro- 
sius, vii. p. B49, See Lingacd, Hist, of England, th. ii. p. 62-3. 
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bert, connected by intermarriage with some; neighbor- 
ing Teutonic state. Though the Britons were still 
Bednded in their mountains, or at extremities of the 
land, by animosities which even Christianity could 
not allay, yet the Picts and Scots, and the parts of 
Ireland which were occupied by Chrktian monaster 
ies, were now brought into peaceful com- lotercouraa 
munication, first with the kingdom of North- w''^™'- 
umbria, and, through Northumbria, with the rest of 
England. The intercourse with Europe was of fer 
higher importance, and tended much more rapidly to 
introduce the arts and habits of civihzation into the 
land. There was a constant flow of missionaries 
across the British Channel, who possessed all the 
knowledge which still remained in Europe. All the 
earlier metropolitans of Canterbury and the bishops 
of most of the southern sees were foreigners ; they 
were commissioned at least by Rome, if not conse- 
crated there ; they travelled backwards and forwards 
in person, or were in constant communication with 
that great city, in which were found all the culture, 
the letters, the arts, and sciences which had survived 
the genei-al wreck. But the nobler Anglo-Saxons 
began soon to be ambitious of the dignity, the influ- 
ence, or the higher qualifications of the Christian 
priesthood. Nor were the Roman clergy or monks 
so numerous as to be jealous of those native laborers 
in their holy work ; if there was any jealousy, it was 
of the independent Scottish missionaries, their rivals 
in the north, and the opponents of their discipline. 
A native clergy seems to have grown up more rapidly 
in Britain than in any other of the Teutonic king- 
doms. But they were in general the admiring pupils 
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of the Roman clergy. To them Rome was the centre 
and source of the faith ; a pilgrimage to Rome, to 
an aspirant after the dignity or the usefulness of the 
Christian priesthood, hecame the great object and priv- 
ilege of life. Every motive wjiich could stir the de- 
vout heart or the expanding mind sent them forth on 
this holy journey : piety, which would actually tread 
a city honored by the residence, and hallowed by the 
relics of apostles ; awftil curiosity, which would be- 
hold and kneel before the vicar of Christ on earth, 
the successor of that Pope who had brought them 
within the pale of salvation ; perhaps the desire of 
knowledge, and the wish to qualify themselves for the 
duties of their sacred station. Nor was this coniined 
to the clergy. Little more than lialf a century after 
the landing of Augustine, Alchfrid, the son of the 
King of Northumbria, had determined to visit the 
eternal city. He was only prevented by the exigencies 
of the times, and the authority of his fether. He was 
no doubt excited to this design by the accounts of the 
secular and i-ehgious wonders of the city, which al- 
ready filled the mind of the famous Wilfrid, to whom 
his iatlier, Oswio, had intrusted his education. Wil- 
frid had already, once at least, visited Rome ; his friend 
Benedict Biscop several times. 

The life of Wilfrid, the first highly distinguished of 
the native clergy, is at once the history of Anglo- 
Saxon Chrislianity ifi Britain to its complete establish- 
ment, and a singular illustration of the effects of this 
intercourse with the centre of civilization in Italy on 
himself and on his countrymen.-* 
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Wilfrid was the son of a Nortlmmbrian thane. Tiio 
sanctity of tiis later life, as usual, reflected wiifria. 
back a halo of wonder around his infiiney. The house 
in which his mother gave him birth shone with lire, 
like the biuiiing bush in the Old Testament, In his 
youth he was gentle, firm, averse to childish pursuits, 
devoted to study. A jealous step-mother seconded his 
desire to quit his father's house ; she bestowed on him 
arms, a horse, and accoutrements, such as might be- 
seem the son of a nobleman, when he should present 
himself at the court of his king. The beauty, and 
quickness of the youth won the fiivor of the queen, 
Eanfled, who, discerning no doubt his serious turn 
of mind, intrusted him to the care of a coenobite, with 
■whom he retii-ed to the monastery of Lindisfeme. 
After a few years he was seized with anA.n.65i. 
earnest longing to visit the seat of the great apostle, 
St. Peter. Eanfled listened fevorably to his design, 
gave him letters to her kinsman Ercombert, King of 
Kent ; and, accompanied by another youth, Bene- 
dict Biscop,he crossed, in a ship provided and manned 
by King Ercombert, mto France, and foimd his way 
to Lyons. In that city he was hospitably la Ljona. 
received by Delfinus, the rich and powerful prelate 
of the see. Delfinus was so captivated by his manners 
ajid character that he made him an offer of splendid 
secular employment, proposed to adopt him as his son, 
to marry him to his niece, and put him at the head of 
the government over great part of Gaul.-^ But WIl- 

1 Eddina, the biographer, and Bede agree in this stalement. But (here 
are great difficuKiea in the stoiy. Smith, in his notes on Bede, observes 
that there is no Dslflnua in tie iiat of bishops of Lyons. (Could he he o. 
prelate so called from being a native of Dauphiny?) And m those troubled 
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frid was too profoimdly devoted to his religions views, 
too fiilly possessed widi the desire of accomplishing 
his pilgrimage to Rome ; he declined the dazzling 
o&ev of the noble virgin bride and her dowry of 
worldly power. He arrived at Rome ; and if his 
mind, accustomed to nothing more imposing than the 
rude dwelling of a Northumbrian thane, or the church 
of wood and wattels, expanded at the sight of the 
cities, which probably, like Lyons, still maintained 
some of the old provincial magnificence, with what 
feelings must the stranger have trod the streets of 
Rome, with all its historical and religious marvels ! 
In Rome the Archdeacon Bonifece, one of the council 
In Roma. of the Pope, kindly undertook the care of 
the young Saxon. He instructed him in the four 
Gospels, in the Roman rule of keeping Easter, and 
other points of ecclesiastical discipline, unknown or 
unpractised in the Anglo-Saxon Church. He was at 
length presented to the successor of St. Peter, and 
received his blessing. Under the protection of certain 
rehcs, one of the inestimable advantages which often 
rewarded a pilgrimage to Rome, Wilfrid returned to 
his friend the Bishop of Lyons. There he resided 
three years ; and now, tempted no more by secular 
offers, or acknowledged to be superior to them, he 
received, at his earnest request, the tonsure accord- 
ing to the Roman form. But Delfinus (so runs the 
legend) had incurred the animosity of the Queen 
Bathildis. With eight other bishops he was put to 
death. Wilfrid stood prepared to share the glorious 
martyrdom of his friend. His beauty arrested the 
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ann of the executioner ; and when it was found that 
he was a stranger he was permitted to depart in peace,^ 
The yoTong Saxon noble, who had seen so many 
distant lands — had heen admitted to the familiarity 
of such powerftil prelates — had visited Rome, receiv- 
ed the blessing of the Pope, and travelled under the 
safeguard of holy relics — was welcomed by jn Koitbum- 
his former friend Alchfrid, now the pious ^"^■ 
king of Northumbria, with wondering respect. He 
obtained first a grant of land at a plaee called jEstan- 
ford ; afterwards a monastery was founded at Ripon, 
and endowed with xxx manses of land, of which WO- 
frid was appointed abbot. He was then admitted into 
the priesthood by Agilbert, the Bishop of Wesses. 
Colman, the Scottish bishop of Lindisfeme, after his 
discomfiture in the dispute concerning Easter, retired 
in disgust and disappointment to his native lona. 
Tata, another Scot, was carried off by the fiital 
plague, which at this time ravaged Britain. Upon 
his decease, the Saxon Wilfrid was named by com- 
mon consent to the Northumbrian bishopric. But 
the plague had swept away the greater part of the 
southern prelates. Wina alone, the Wesf^Saxon bish- 
op, was considered by Wilfrid as canonically conse- 
crated ; the rest were Scots, who rejected the Roman 
discipline concerning Easter and the tonsure. Wil- 
frid went over to France ; the firm champion of the 
Catholic discipline was received with the highest 

' Here ia a greater difficulty. The Queen Bathildie is represented by Che 
French hiatoriana, not as a Jczehel who slays the prophets of the Lord (as 
she is called by Eddius), but as a princess of eseraplaiy piety, a dei'ont 
servant of the ohnrch, aod the foundress of monHBteries. Ebroin too, the 
Mayor of the Palace, in this legend is drawn in very dark colors. But on 
Baiiildis and Ebroin more hereafter. 
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consMtatod honors. No less than twelve bishops as- 
Btcompiegoe. gemTjig^ f^j- his consecration at Compiegne : 
he was bonie aloft on a gilded chair, supported only 
by bishops — no one else was allowed to toach it. He 
remained some time (it is said three years) among bis 
fi-iends in Gaul.^ On his return to England a wild 
adventure on the shores of his native land showed how- 
strangely the fiercest barbarism still encountered the 
progress of civilization — paganism that of Christian- 
ity. The kingdom of Sussex was yet entirely heatlien. 
BuEBei. Wilfi'id was driven by a storm on its coast. 
The Saxon pirates had become merciless wreckers ; 
they thought everything cast by the winds and the 
sea on their coasts their undoubted property, the crew 
and passengers of vessels driven on shore their lawful 
slaves. They attacked the stranded bark with the ut- 
most ferocity : the crew of Wilfrid made a gallant 
resistance. It was a strange scene. On one side 
the Christian prelate and his clergy were kneeling 
aloof in prayer ; on the other a pagan pi-iest was en- 
couraging the attack, by what both parties supposed 
powerful enchantments, A fortunate stone from a 
sling struck the priest on the forehead, and put an 
end to his life and to his magic. But his fall only 
exasperated the barbarians. Thrice they renewed the 
attack, and thrice were beaten off. The prayers of 
Wilfrid became more urgent, more needed, more suc- 
cessful.^ The tide came in, the wind shifted ; the 
vessel got to sea, and reached Sandwich. At a later 



' There may be aome conftision in hia two periods of residence in Gaul. 

3 Eddiug compares tha pagan priest to Balaam, the slayer to David, the 
resistance of this handful of men to that of Gideon, tlie prayers of Wilfrid 
to those of Moses and Aaron whea Joshua fbught with Aiualek. 
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period of his life Wilfrid nobly revenged himself on 
this inhospitable people by laboring, and with success, 
in their conversion to Christianity. 

On Wilfrid's return to Northnmbria, after his long 
unexplained absence, be found his see preoccupied by 
Ceadda, a pious Scottish monk, a disciple of the vener- 
ated Aidan,^ Wilfrid peaceably retired to his mon- 
astery at Ripon, He was soon summoned to more 
active duties : he obeyed the invitation of Wulfhere, 
King of Mercia, to extend Christianity in his king- 
dom. In the south he must have obtained high repu- 
tation. On the death of Deus-dedit, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Wilfrid was intnasted with the care 
of the vacant diocese. On the ari'ival of Theodoras, 
who had been invested in the metropolitan dignity at 
Eomc, almost his first act was to annul the election 
of Ceadda, and to place Wilfi-id in the Northumbrian 
see at York. Ceadda made no resistance ; and as a 
reward for his piety and his submission, was appointed 
to the Mercian see of Lichfield. 

The Christianity of the Anglo-Saxon kingdoms, 
whether from Eomc or lona, was alike monasde. 
That form of the religion already prevailed in Britain, 
when invaded by the Saxons, with them retreated 
into Wales, or found refuge in Ireland. It landed 
with Augustine on the shores of Kent ; and came 
back again, on the invitation of the Northumbrian 
king, from the Scottish isles. And no form of Chris- 
tianity could be so well suited for its high purposes 
at that time, or tend so powerfully to promote civiliza- 
tion as well as religion. 

1 Perhaps after all Wilfrid waa only nominated by the Roman party, 
who, diminished by the plague, may not hare been, able to support their 
cboice. 
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The calm example of the domestic virtues in a more 
MoDBsMcisBi polished, but often, as regards sexual inter- 
Churoh. course, more corrupt state of morals, is of 
inestimable value, as spreading around the parsonage 
an atmosphere of peace and happiness, and offering a 
living lesson on the blessmgs of conjugal fidelity. But 
such Christianity would have made no impression, even 
if it could have existed, on a people who still retained 
something of their Teutonic severity of manners, and 
required therefore something more imposing — a stern- 
er and more manifest self-denial — to keep up their 
religious veneration. The detachment of the clergy 
from all earthly ties left them at once more unremit- 
tingly devoted to their unsettled life as missionaries, 
more ready to encounter the perils of this wild age ; 
while (at the same time) the rude minds of the people 
were more struck by their unusual habits, by the 
strength of character shown in their labors, their 
mortifications, their fastings, and perpetual religious 
seri'ices. AH these being, in a certain sense, monks, 
the bishop and hia clergy cosnobites, or if they lived 
separate only less secluded and less stationary than 
other ascetics, wherever Christianity spread, monaster- 
ies, or religious foundations with a monastic character, 
arose. These foundations, as the religion aspired to 
soften the habits, might seem to pacify the face of the 
land. They were commonly placed, by some intuitive 
yearning after repose and security, in spots either 
themselves beautifiil by nature, by the bank of the 
river, in the depth of the romantic wood, under the 
shelter of the protecting hill ; or in such as became 
beautiful from the superior care and culture of the 
monks, — the draining of the meadows, the planting 
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of trees, the home circle of garden or orchard, which 
employed or delighted the brotherhood. These estab- 
lishments gradually acquired a certain sanctity : if 
exposed like other lands to the ravages of war, no 
doubt at times the fear of some tutelary saint, or 
the influence of some holy man, arrested the march 
of the spoiler. If the growth of the English mon- 
asteries was of necessity gradual, tlie culture around 
them but of slow development (agricultural labor 
does not seera to have become a rule of monastic 
discipline), it was not from the want of plentiful en- 
dowments, or of ardent votaries. Grants of land and 
of movables were poured with lavish munificence on 
these foundations;^ sometimes tracts of land, far larger 
than they could cultivate, and which were thus con- 
demned to sterility. The Scottish monks are honor- 
ably distinguished as repressing, rather than encour- 
aging, this prodigality.^ The Roman clergy, if less 
scrupulous, might receive these tributes not merely 
as offerings of religious zeal to God, but under a con- 
viction that they were employed for the improvement 
as well as the spiritual wellare of the people. Nor 
was it only the sacred mysterious office of ministering 
at the altar of the new God, it was the austere seclu- 
sion of the monks, which seized on the religious affec- 
tions of the Anglo^axon convert. When Christianity 
first broke upon their rude but eai'uest minds, it was 
embraced with the utmost fervor, and under its sevei>- 
est forms. Men were eager to escape the awful pun- 

1 Bede calls some of these doiiatioiis, " stultJBSiinoa." 

2 " AidanuB, Finan et Colmimmie, mirie sanctjtatis fuanint et parsimo- 
nue. Adeo enim sacerdotes erant illius temporis ab avaritja immunes u.t 
nee fairitoria, nisi coacti, aeceperunt," — Henric. Hunting, apiid Gale, lib. 
Ui. p. 333. 
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Isliments, and to secure the wonderfiil promises of the 
new religion by some sti'ong efFort, which would 
wrench them altogether from their former life. As 
the gentler spuit of the Gospel found its way into 
softer hearts, it made them loathe the fierce and 
rudely warlike occupations of their forefethera. To 
the one class the monastery offered its rigid course of 
ceremonial duty and its ruthless austerities, to the 
other its repose. Nobles left their halls, queens their 
palaces, kings their thrones, to win everlasting life by 
the abandonment of the pomp and the duties of their 
secular state, and, by becoming churchmen or monks, 
Btill to exercise rule, or to atone for years of blind and 
einfiil heathenism. 
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WILFRID'S EUILDnCGS. 



CHAPTER IV. 



WILFRID — BEDE. 



WiLTHiD, the type of his time, blended tlie rigor of 
the monk with something of prelatic magnifi- wiifrid's 
cence. The eilect of his visit to more pol- ""''^''^a. 
ished countries — to Gaul and Italy — soon appeared 
in his diocese. He who had seen the churches of 
Rome and other Italian cities, would not endure the 
rude timber buildings,^ thatched with reeds — the only 
architecture of the Saxons — and above which the 
Scottish monks had not aspired.^ The church of 
Paulinus at York had been built of stone, but it was 
in ruins ; it was open to the wind and rain, and the 
birds flew about and built their nests in the roof and 
walls. Wilfrid repaired the building, roofed it with 
lead, and filled the windows with glass. The trans- 
parency of this unknown material excited great aston- 
ishment. At Eipon ho built the church from the 
ground of smoothed stones ; it was of great height, and 
supported by columns and aisles.* All the chieftains 
and thanes of the kingdom were invited to the conse- 
cration of this church. Wilfrid read from the altar 

1 Lappeiiberg observes that the Anglo-Saxons bave no otter word foe 
building but gctimbriaii, to work in wood. — Geschiohte Engl., i- 170. 

^ Eddias, 0. icvi. 

B " Polito lapide a terr£ usque ad Bummmn, ledificatsjn variia columuia 
et porticibus suffultam in cultum crexit et cousnmmavit." — Eddioa, snii. 

VOL. II. 14 
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tlie list or the lands which had been bestowed by 
former kings, for the salvation of their soiils, upon 
the church, and those which were offered that day; 
and also of the places once dedicated to God by the 
Britons, aiid abandoned on their expulsion by tbe Sax- 
ons. This act was meant for the solemn recognition of 
al) existing jights, the encouragement of fiiture gifts, 
and, it seems, the assertion of vague and latent claims.* 
After til is Christian or sacerdotal commemoration, 
there was something of a return to heathen usage, dur- 
ing three days and three nights uninterrupted feasting. 
But the architectural wonder of the age was the 
church at Hexham, which was said to surpass in splen- 
dor every buiklmg on this side of the Alps. The 
depth to which tbe foundations were sunk, the height 
and length of the walls, the richness of the coJumiis 
and aisles, the ingenious multiplicity of the parts, 
as it struck tbe biographer of "Wilfrid, give the notion 
of a building of the later Roman, or, as it is called, 
Byzantine style, aspiring into something like the 
Gotliic.^ 

The friend and companion of WOfricI at Rome, Bene- 
gjj^ij^ diet Biscop, (amont of Holy Island), was in- 
^'^^''P- troducing, in a more peaceful and less ostenta- 
tjoias way, the arts and elegancies of life. When about to 
build his monastery at Wear mouth, he crossed into Gaul 
to collect masons sldlied in working stone after the Ro- 
man manner ; when tbe walls were finished, be sent for 

J Eddius, c. xvii. 

a " Cujus profunditatem in terrS cum domibua mirifioS poUtis Inpidibna 
ftindatam, et super ternun jnultiplicem domum, coluuinis variia et multis 
portitibus suffultiim, mirabiliqua altitudine et loogitiidine miirorum orna- 
tam, et vfiriis Unaatum anftactibus viarum aliquando sursam, aliquando 
daoraum per eoi±leaB drcumductam." — Eddius, c ixii. 
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glaziers, whose art till this time was unknown a.o 678. 
in Britain.^ Nor was architecture the only art intro- 
duced by the pilgrims to Rome. Benedict brought from 
abroad vessels for the altar, vestments which could not 
be made in England, and especially two palls, entirely 
of silk, of incomparable workmanship,^ Books, embel- 
lished if not illuminated manuscripts, and paintings, 
came from the same quarter. Wilfrid's ofifering to the 
church of Ripon was a copy of the Gospels, written in 
letters of gold, on a purple gi'ound.^ Other manu- 
- scripts were adorned with gold and precious stonas. 
On each of his visits to Rome Benedict brought less 
ornamented books ; on one occasion a large number : 
and he solemnly charged his brethren, among his last in- 
structions, to take every precaution for the security and 
preservation of their library. The pictures, which he 
brought from Rome, were to adorn two churches, one af 
Wearmouth, dedicated to St, Peter ; one at Yan'ow, to 
St. Paul, These were no douht the earliest specimens 
of Christian painting in the country. In the ceil- 
ing of the nave at Wearmouth were the Virgin and 
the twelve apostles ; on the sorith wall subjects from 
the Gospel history ; on the north from the Revelations. 
Those in St, Paul's illustrated the agreement of the 
Old and New Testament. In one compartment was 

1 PflinMd glass seems to have been known at an early period in Caul, — 

Sidnn. Apiim«. 
This, however, seems a kind of mosaic, 
a "Vasa aancta, et vesdmenla quia domi invenire non poferat . . 
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Isaac bearing the wooii for sacrifice, and below the 
Saviour bearing his cross.^ 

So fer Wilfrid rises to his lofty eminence an object 
of universal respect, veneration, and love On a ■>ud- 
den he is involved in interminable disputes, pei-^ecuted 
with Litter animosity, degraded from his see, an e\ile 
from his country, and dies at length, though at mature 
age, yet worn out with trouble and anxiety. The 
causes of this reveres are lost in obscurity. It was not 
the old feud between the Roman and the Scottish clergy, 
for Theodorus, the Archbishop of Canterbury, the head 
of the lioman party, joins the confederacy against him. 
As yet the jealousies between the secular and the regu- 
lar clergy, the priests and monks, which at a later pe- 
riod, in the days of Odo and Dnnstan, disti-acted the 
Anglo-Saxon Church, had not begun. The royal 
jealousy of the pomp and wealth of the bishop, which 
might seem to obscure that of the throne, though no 
doubt already in some strength, belongs in its intensity 
to other times. Egfrid, now Kmg of Northumbria, had 
been alienated from "Wilfrid, through his severe advice 
to the Queen Ethelreda to persist in her vow of chas- 
tity. The first husband of Ethelreda had respected the 
vir^nity which she had dedicated to God. When 
compelled to marry Egfrid, she maintained her holy 
obstinacy, and took refiige, by Wilfrid's connivance, in 
a convent, to escape her conjugal duties. A new 
Queen, Ercemburga, instead of this docile obedience to 

> Bede, after describing llie pictnres, proceeds r " Quatenus intrantes ec- 
clesiam omnea etiam literanmi igaari, quaquaversum iutenderent, vel 
semper araaWlem Christi, sanctoramque ^us, quamvis in imagine contem- 
plarenttir aspeetuni : vel DominicfB Incarnationis grafiain vigilantiore menta 
reeolerenf, vel estremi dJBcrimen examinis qnaai cqram ocnlis habentes, dia- 
trictins se ipsi examinare memineriut." — Smith's Bede, p. 295. 
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Wilfrid, became liis bitterest enemy .^ She it was who 
inflamed her husband with jealousy of the state, the 
riches, and the pride of the bishop, his wealthy founda^ 
tions, his splendid buildings, his hosts of followers. 
Theodoras, the Archbishop of Canterbury, eagerly ac- 
cepted the invitation of the King of Northunibria, to 
assist in the overthrow of Wilfrid. 

Theodoras was a foreigner, a Greek of Tarsus, and 
might perhaps despise this aspiring Saxon. nm^D„g 
After ihe death of Archbishop Deus-dedit, oi^cfptol?' 
the see of Canterbury had remained vacant ^"'^' 
four years. Tlie kings of Kent and North- a.i. set. 
umbria determined to send a Sason, Wighai'd, to 
Rome, to receive consecration. Wighard died at 
Rome; the Pope Vitalian was urged to supply the 
loss. His choice fell upon Theodoras, a de-i.o.ees. 
vout and learned monk. Vitalian's nomination awoke 
no jealonsy, but rather profound gratitude.^ It was 
not the appointment of a splendid and powerful primate 
to a great and wealthy church, but a successor to the 
missionary Augustine, But Theodoras, if he brought 
not ambition, brought the Roman love of order and of 
organization, to the yet wild and divided island; and 
the profound peace which prevailed might tempt him 
to reduce the more than octarchy of independent 

> ThB language Eisctibed to Ercemborga might apply to a laiei arch- 
bieliop of York, flie object of royal BiiTy and rapacity. " Enumerans ei 
. . . omnem gloriam ^ns eeculaiem, et dividas, nee uon Ccenobiorum 
multitudinem, et fedifidorutu magmtudineoi, iDnainenuac|ue aodalium ex- 
ercitum, regal&m yeadmeotis et armis omatum." Tliis is notWolsey, but 
Wilfrid. 

^ " Episcopum quera petierant a Somano Pontiflce." There ia a violent 
dispute (compare Liugard, Anglo-Sax. Antiq., and note m Kembls's Anglo- 
Saxons, ii. 355) upon the nature of this appointment; all parties, except 
Mr. Kerable, appear to me to overlook the state of Christianity in England 
at the tiin°„ 
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bishops into one Iiarmonious community. As yet there 
were churchi!S in England, not one Chnrch. Theodorua 
appears to have formed a great scheme for the submission 
of t!ie whole island to his metropolitan jurisdiction. He 
summoned a council at Hertford, which enacted many 
laws for the regulation of the power of the bishops, the 
rights of monasteries, on keeping of Easter, on di- 
vorces, and unlawfiil marriages. Archbishop Theodorus 
began by dividing the great bishoprics in East Anglia 
and in Mercia, and deposed two refractoiy prelates. 
He proceeded on his sole spiritual authority, with the 
temporal aid of the king, to divide the bishopric of 
York into three sees ; so, by the appointment of three 
Wilfrid bishops, Wilfrid was entirely superseded in 
Eoine. his diocese,^ Wilfrid appealed to Rome, and 

set out to lay his case before the Pope.^ So deep was 
the animosity, that his enemies in England are said to 
have persuaded Theodoric, King of the Franks, and 
Ebroin, mayor of the palace, to seize the prelate on his 
journey, and to put his companions to the sword. 
Winfred, the ejected Bishop of Mercia, was apprehended 
in his stead, and thrown into prison. 

The wind was fortunately adverse to Wilfrid, and 
drove him on the coast of Friesland. The barbarous 
and pagan people received the holy man with hospital- 
in Friesland. ity ; their fisheries that year being remarka- 
bly successful, this was attributed to his presence ; and 
the king, the nobles, and the people, were alike more 
disposed to listen to the Gospel, first preaohed among 



1 Eddiua compares Egfrid and Theodorus to Balak and Balaam 
lina, Concil. 

^ Edflina says Hiat he left England amid the teai^ of many thoi 
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them with Wilfrid's power and. zeal. The way was 
thus prepared for his disciple, Willibrod, and for that 
remarkable succession of missionaries from England, 
who, kindred in speech, converted so large a part of 
Germany to Christianity. 

After nearly a year passed in this pious occupation 
in Friesland, Wilfrid ventured into Ganl, and was fa- 
vorably received by Dagobert II. Two years elapsed 
before he found his way to Rome. The Pope (Agatho) 
received his apfwal, submitted it to a synod, ^.o. ^79. 
who decided in his fevor. Agatho issued his *^*='- 
mandate for the reinstatement of Wilfrid in his see. 

Though the Papal decree denounced excommunica^ 
tion against the layman, degradation and dep- m Mortjiujn- 
rivation against the ecclesiastic, who should '■""■ 
dare to disobey it, it was received by the King of 
Northumbria with contempt, and even by Ai'chbishop 
Theodoras with indifference. Wilfrid, on his return, 
though armed with the papal authority, which he was 
accused of having obtained by bribery,^ was ignomin- 
iously cast into prison, and kept in sohtary confine- 
ment. The queen, with tlie strange mixture of super- 
stition and injustice belonging to the age, plundered 
him of his reliquary, a talisman which she kept con- 
stantly with her, in her own chamber and abroad. 
Wilfrid's faithful biographer relates many miracles, 
wrought during his imprisonment. The chains of iron, 
with which they endeavored to bind him, shrunk or 
stretched, so as either not to admit his limbs, or to drop 
from them. The queen fell ill, and attributed her sick- 

■*. See Eddiua for this early instance of ttie eyspectfid venality of the 
Eo^n cnria. " Ineuper (qnod esecrabiliuB erat), detamaverant in ani- 
macum Buaium pernidem, uC prelio dieerent redempta eesa scripla, qaa! ad 
ealntem obeervantium ab apostolicS sede destinata sunt." — c. ssxiii. 
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ness to the stolen reliqaarj'. She obtained his freedom, 
and was glad when tiie dangerous jaelatc, with his 
relics, was safe out of her kingdom. 

He fled to Mercia, but the Queen of Merria was the 
sister of Egfiid ; to Wessex, but there the queen was 
the sister of Ercemburga; he found no safety. At 
jTi^( of length he took refuge among the more hos- 
wiKiid. pitable pagans of Sussex — the only one of 
the Saxon kingdoms not yet Christian. The king and 
the queen, indeed, had both been baptized ; the king, 
Ethelwach, at the persuasion of Wulfhere, King of 
Mercia, who rewarded his Christianity with the prodi- 
gal grant of the Isle of Wight ; Eabba, the queen, had 
been admitted to the sacred rite in Worcestershire. 
Yet, till the arrival of Wilfrid, they had not attempted 
to make proselytes among their subjects. They had 
rested content with their own advantages. A few poor 
Irish monks at Bosham (near Chichester) had alone 
penetrated the wild forests and jungles which cut off 
this barbarous tribe from the rest of England. But 
their rude hearts opened at once to the eloquence of 
Wilfrid. He taught them the arts of life as well as 
the doctrines of the Gospel. For three years this part 
of the island had suffered by drought, followed by 
femine so severe, that an epidemic desperation seized 
the people. They linked themselves by forties or fif- 
ties hand in hand, leaped from the rocks, were dashed 
in pieces, or drowned.^ Though a maritime people, 

' The Soutb Saxons ore thus descnbed : 

" Oeos ^tnr qmeflam Bcopnlo^s indila tenia 
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on a long line of sea-coast, they were ignorant of tlie 
art of fisliing. Wilfrid collected a number of nets, led 
them out to sea, and so provided them ■with a regular 
supply of food. The wise and pious benefactor of the 
nation was rewarded by a grant of the peninsula of 
Selsey (the isle of seals). There he built a monas- 
tery, and for five years exercised undisturbed his epis- 
copal functions. 

A revolution in the west and south of the island in- 
creased rather than diminished the influ- cnnnuf st of 
ence of Wilfrid. Ceadwalla, a youth of the ceaawsiia. 
royal house of Wessex, had lived as an outlaw in the 
forests of Chiltern and Anderida. He appeared sud- 
denly in arms, seized the kingdom of the West Saxons, 
conquered Sussex, and ravaged or subdued pai-ts of 
Kent. Some obscure relation had subsisted between 
Ceadwalla (when an exile) and the Bishop Wilfrid.^ 
Wilfiid's protector, Adelwalch, fell in battle during 
the invasion of the stranger. After Ceadwalla had 
completed his conquests by the subjugation of the Isle 
of Wight, Wilfi'id became his chief counsellor, and was 
permitted by the king, still himself a doubtful Chris- 
tian, if not a heathen, to convert the inhabitants ; and 
Ceadwalla granted to the Church one third of the Isle 
of Wight. The conversion of Ceadwalla is conTeraion of 
too remarkable to be passed over. It has '^™*'""*- 
been attributed to his horror of mind at the barbarous 
murder of his brother in Kent.^ It was no light and 

Eddius admits that the South Saxons were amyieUed by the king to aban- 
don their idolatry. According to Bede, Ihes" understood catching eels in 
aierivers. — H. E. iv. 18. 

1 "Sanctaa anCistea Chrisfi in nonnnllis ausiliis et a^junientis siepe 
ansiatum exulem adjuvovitet contirjnaTit."^Eddiua, c. 41, 

3 According to Henry of Huntingdon, Ceadwalla wus not a Christian 
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politic conviction, but the deep and intense passion of 
a vehement spirit. The wOd outlaw, the bloody con- 
queror, tlirew off his arms, gave up the throne which 
he had won by such dauntless enterprise and so nauch 
carnage. He went to Rome to seek that absolution 
for his sins, from which no one could so effectually re- 
lieve him as the successor of St. Peter, At Rome he 
was chiistened by the name of Peter. At Rome he 
died, and an epitaph, of no ordinary merit for the time, 
celebrated the first barbarian king, who had left his 
height of glory and of wealth, his femily, hfe mighty 
kingdom, his tiinmphs and his spoils, his thanes, his cas- 
tles, and his palace, for the perilous journey and bap- 
tism at the hands of St. Peter's successor. His reward 
had been an heavenly for an eartiily crown.^ 

■w&en he invaded Kent. Wolf (bin brother), a savage marauder, was sur- 
prised and burned iu a house, in which he had taken refiige, hy tha Chiis- 
tiana of the eoiuitiy. " Post htec Ceadwalia Res West Saxoniffl, de hia et 
aliis Bibi commisais pcenitens, Komam perrexit." — Apnd X. Script, p. 742. 
1 " Culmen, opes, soholem, poUentia regna, triuiuphos, 
Eiuvias, procerea, mcenia, oaatra, Larea, 
Qnseque patrum vhtus et i{iub congessemt ipse 

Csednal acmipotens iiquit amore Dei. 
lit Pelinm eedemqne Petri rex cemeret hospes, 

Cnjus fonts meras sumeret almus aguaa, 
Splendiflonmque jubar radianti sumeret liaustu, 

Ex quo vivificua fulgor ubique fluil. 
Parcipieoaqne alacar redivive prsemia vilse 
Barbarieam rabiem, aonien et iuda Buum 
Conversus, coaverrit ovans, Petmmque vocari, 

Sergins Antistee jussit, ut ipse Pater 
Fonte renascentis, queni Christi gratia purgaus 

Protinus ablatura vexit in area poll. 
Mira fides re^ei dementia maxima Christi, 

Cujus consilium nnllna adire potesti 
Sospes euim veniens aupremo ex orl)a Britannt, 
Per varias gentea, pec freta, pecque vias, 
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Arclibisliop Theodoras was now grown old, and felt 
the approach of death ; he was seized with remorse for 
his injustice to the exiled bishop of York. Wilfrid 
met his advances to reconciliation in a Christian spirit. 
In London Theodoras dechired publicly that Wilfrid 
had been deposed without just cause; at his decease 
intrusted his own diocese to his charge, and recom- 
mended him as his own successor. Wilfrid either de- 
clined the advancement, or, more probably, was unac- 
ceptable to the clergy of the South, After a vacancy 
of two years, the Abbot of Reculver, whose name, 
Berchtwald, indicates his Saxon descent, was chceen. 
He was the first native who had filled the see.^ 

Wilfrid was again invested in his full rights as 
Bishop of York, The king, Egfrid, had wiiMd re- 
feUen in battle against the Picts. His sue- yoi*. 
cesser was Aldfiid, who had been educated in piety and 
learning by certain Irish monks. Tliis, though an 
excellent school for some Christian virtues, had not 
taught liim humble submission to the lofty Roman pre- 
tensions of Wilfrid. The feud between the king and 
the bishop broke out anew, Wilfrid pressed some an- 
tiquated claims on certain alienated possessions of the 
Church ; the king proposed to erect Eipon into a bish- 
opric independent of York. Wilfrid retired to the 
court of Mercia. 

A general synod of the clergy of the island was held 

Candidas inter ovea Cliristi sodabilis ivit, 

Corpore nam tumulnm, meote enpema tenets 

ComiDDtSEse magis scepttorum insignia credas, 

Qnem regiium Chriati prfeniBnusae vides." 

Bede, IT. E. v. T. 
1 According to tlie Saxon chronicle and cthera, Bedu calls him a native 
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at a place called Eastanfeld, The synod demanded 
the unqualified submission of Wilfrid to certain consti- 
tutions of Archbishop Theodoras. "Wilfrid reproached 
them with their contumacious resistance, during twenty- 
two years, to the decrees of Rome, and tauntingly in- 
quired whether they would dare to compare their arch- 
bishop of Canterbury (then a manifest schismatic) with 
the successoi-s of St. Peter.^ However the clergy 
might reverence the spiritual dignity of Rome, the 
name of Rome was probably less imposing to the de- 
scendants of the Sasons than to most of tlie Teutonic 
tribes. The Saxons had only known the Romans in 
their decay, as a people whom they had driven from 
the island. The name was perhaps associated with 
feelings of contempt rather than of reverence. The 
king and the archbishop demanded Wilfrid's signature 
to an act of unconditional submission. Warned by a 
friendly priest that the design of his enemies was to 
make him surrender all his rights and piMnounce his 
own degradation, Wilfrid replied with a reservation of 
his obedience to the canons of the fathers. They then 
required liim to retire to lua monastery at Ripon, and 
not to leave it without the king's permission ; to give 
Espuisionot "^P ^^ ^^ papal edicts in his favor; to ab- 
^'"'"*- stain from every ecclesiastical office, and to 
acknowledge the justice of his own deposition. The 
old man broke out with a clear and intrepid voice into 
a protest against the iniquity of depriving him of an 
office held for forty years. He recounted his services 

1 " Interrogayit eos quit ftonte audarent aCatulJs aposkilids ab Agathone 
sancto et Benedicto electo, at beato Sergio sanctiEsimis papis ad Britanuiam 
pro salute animavum directis pneponere, aiit aligere decreta Theoclori epis- 
copi qu» ill discordia conslitiut." So writes Eddius, no doubt present at 
IliB synod. 
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to the Church. The topics were singularly ill-chosen 
for the ear of the king. He had extirpated the poison- 
ous plants of Scottish growth, had introduced tlie true 
time of keeping Easter, and tlie orthodox tonsure ; he 
had brought in the antiphonal harmony : and " having 
done all this " (of his noble apostolic labors, his con- 
version of the heathen, his cultivation of arts and letf- 
ters, his stately buildings, his monasteries, he said noth- 
ing), " am I to pronounce my own condemnation ? I 
appeal in full confidence to the apostolic tribunal." He 
was allowed to retire again to the court of Mercia. 
But his enemies proceeded to condemn him as contu- 
macious. The sentence was followed by his excom- 
munication, with circumstances of more than usual in- 
dignity and detestation. Food which had been blessed 
by any of Wilfrid's parly was to be thrown away as 
an idol offering ; the sacred vessels which he had used 
were to be cleansed from the pollution. 

But the dauntless spirit of Wilfrid was unbroken, 
his confidence in the rightful power of the pope un- 
shaken. At seventy years of age he again undertook 
the dangerous journey to Italy, again presented him- 
self before the pope, John V. A second decree was 
pronounced in his fevor. On his return, the arch- 
bishop, overawed, or less under the influence of the 
Northumbrian king, received him with respect. But 
the king, Aldfiid, refiised all concession. " I will not 
alter one word of a sentence issued by myself, the 
archbishop, and all the dignitaries of the land, for a 
writing coming, as ye say, from the apostoHc chair." 
The death of Aldfrid followed ; it was attributed to 
the divine vengeance ; and it was also given out that, 
on his deathbed, he had expre^ed deep contrition for 
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the wrongs of Wilfrid. On tlie accession of Osred a 
new Bjnod was held on the hanks of the Nid, The 
i.B.706. archbishop Berchtwald appeared with Wil- 
frid, and produced the apostolic decree, confirmed by 
the papal excommmiication of all who should disobey 
it. The prelates and thanes seemed disposed to resist ; 
they declared their reluctance to annnl the solemn de- 
cision of the synod at Eastanfeld, The abbess Alfre- 
da, the sister of the late Ising, rose, and declared the 
deathbed penitence of Aldfi-id for his injastice. She 
was followed by tlie eaidorman, Berchfrjd, the protector 
of the realm during the king's minority, who declared 
that, when hard preyed in battle by his enemies, he 
had vowed, if God shopld votichsafe bis deliverance, 
to espouse Wilfrid's cause. That deliverance was a 
manifest declaration of God in favor of Wilfrid. Ami- 
ty was restored, the bishops interchanged the kiss of 
peace; Wilfrid reassumed the monasteries of Ripon 
Dtatiiof and Hexham. The few last years of his 
i.D.m. life (he Kved to the age of 76) soon glided 
away. He died in another monastery, which he had 
founded at Oundle ; his remains were conveyed with 
great pomp to Ripon. 

So closes the Ufe of Wilfi-id, and the first period 
of Christian history in England. The sad scenes of 
sacerdotal jealousy and strife, which made liis course 
almost a constant feud and himself an object of un- 
popularity, even of persecution, are lost in the specta- 
cle of the blessings conferred by Christianity on our 
Saxon ancestors. Even the wild cast of religious 
adventure in this life was more widely beneficial 
than had been a more tranquil course. As the great 
Prelate of the North, as a missionary, Iiis success 
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showed his unrivalled qualifications. As a hishop, 
he provoked hostility by an ecclesiastical pomp which 
contrasted too strongly with the general poverty, and 
his determination to enforce strict conformity to the 
authority of Rome offended the converts of the Scot- 
tish monks. His banishment into wild pagan coimtries 
and his frequent journeys to Rome, were advantageous, 
though in a very different manner, the former among 
the rude tribes to whom he preached the Gospel, the 
latter to his native land. He never returned to Eng- 
land without bringing something more valuable than 
Papal edicts in his own favor.^ 

The hatred of the churchmen of this time might 
seem reserved for each other ; to all besides their in- 
fluence was that of pure Christian humanity. Their 
quarrels died with them; the civilization which they 
introduced, the milder manners, the letters, the arts, 
the sciences survived. On the estates which the prod- 
igal generosity of the kings, especially when they 
gained them from their heathen neighbors, bestowed 
on the Church, with the immediate manumission of 
the slaves, could not but tend to mitigate the general 
condition of that class. Some of tliese were probably 
of British descent, and so Christianity might allay 
even that inveterate national hostility. Nor were their 
own predial slaves alone directly benefited by the in- 
fluence of the Churchmen. The redemption of slaves 
was one of the objects for which the canons allowed 
the alienation of their lands. Among the pious acts 
by which a wealthy penitent might buy off the cor- 
poral austerities demanded by the discipline of the 
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Church, was the enfranchisement of his slaves. The 
■wealth which flowed into the Church at that time in 
so full a stream was poured forth again in various 
channels for the public improvement and welfare.^ 
The adversaries of Wilfrid, as well as his friends, 
like Benedict Biscop, were his rivals in this generous 
strife for the advancement of knowledge and civility, 
Theodorus, the archbishop, ■was a Greek by birth; 
perhaps his Greek descent made him less servilely 
obedient to Rome. While the other ecclesiastics were 
introducing the Roman literature with the Roman 
service, Theodorus founded a school in Canterbury 
for the study of Greek. He bestowed on this founda- 
tion a number of books in his native language, among 
them a fine copy of Homqr. 

The rapid progress of Christianity and her attendant 
Brfebmn civilization, appeara from the life and occupa- 
673, dita 735. tjoug ^f Bede. Not much more than seventy 
years after the landing of Augustine on the savage, 
turbulent, and heathen island, in a remote part of one 
of the northern kingdoms of the Octarchy, visited 
many years later by its first Christian teacher, a native 
Saxon is devoting a long and peaceful life to the cul- 
tivation of letters, makes himself master of the whole 
range of existing knowledge in science and history as 
well as in theology,; and writes Latin both in prose and 
verae, iu a style equal to that of most of his contem- 
poraries. Nor did Bede stand alone ; the study of let- 
ters was promoted with equal activity by Archbishop 
Theodorus, and by Adrian, who having declined the 

1 Burke oliEerves, " TLey extoaeted the fmits of yii-tue even from crimes, 
and whenever a great man expiated his private offences, he provided in the 

same act for the pnblic happiness," — Abiidgmfnt of Eng. Hist. Works, 

s. p. 2m. 
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archbishopric, accompanied Theodoras into the island. 
Aldhelra^ of Malmesbury was only inferior in the 
extent of his acquirements, as a writer of Latin poetry 
far superior to Bede, 

The uneventful life of Bede was passed in tlie mon- 
astery under the instructor of his earliest youth, Bene- 
dict Biscop. Its obscurity, as well as the extent of his 
labors, bears witness to its repose.^ Bede stood aloof 
froai all active ecclesiastical duties, and mingled in none 
of the ecclesiastical disputes. It was liis office to mas- 
ter, and to disseminate through his writings, the intellec- 
tual treasures brought from the continent by Benedict- 
Even if Bede liad been gifted with original genius, 
he was too busy in the acquisition of learning to allow 
it free scope. He had the whole world of letters to 
unfold to his countrymen. He was the interpreter of 
the thoughts of ages to a race utterly unacquainted 
even with the names of the great men of pagan or 
of Christian antiquity. 

The Christianity of the first converts in the Anglo- 
Saxon kingdoms was entirely ritual. The whole the- 
ology of some of tlie native teachers was contained in 
the Creed ajid the Loi-d's Prayer. Some of them 
were entirely ignorant of Latin, and for them Bede 
himself translated these all-sufficient manuals of Chris- 

1 Aldhelm was 1jorn aboat 866, died 709. 

* The Pope Sergina is said to liave invited Bede io Eonie in order to 
avail bimflelf of tlie erudition of so great a scholar- This invitaEion ia 
doubted. — Sea Stevenaou's Bade, on another reading in the letter ad- 
duced by William of MahneBbury. I agree with Mr. Wri^t (Biograph, 
Lit. p. 266), tint it is more probable the Pope ehonld send fiir Bade than 
fbr n immeless monk ftom tbe monasteiy at Wearniouth. It is nearly cer- 
tain that Bede did not go to Eome. Tho death of Pope Sergius accounts 
very naturally for Bede'a disobedience to the papal mandate, or courteous 

VOL. 11. IS 
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tian fiuth into Anglo-Saxon.^ Eede was the parent 
of theology in England. Whatever their knowledge, 
the earlier foreign bishops were missionaries, not writ- 
ers ; and the native prelates were in general fiilly oc- 
cnpied with the practical duties of their station. The 
theology of Bede flowed directly from the fountain of 
Christian doctrine, the sacred writings. It consists in 
commentaries on the whole Bible. But his interpreta- 
tion is that which now prevailed universally in the 
Church. By this the whole volume is represented as 
a great allegory. Bede probably did little more than 
select from the more popular Fathers, what appeared to 
him the most subtle and ingenious, and therefore most 
true and edifying exposition. Even the New Testa- 
ment, the Gospels, and Acts, have their hidden and 
mysterious, as well as their historical, signification. 
No word but enshrines a rehgious and typical sense.^ 
The science as the theology of Bede was that of his 
age — the science of the ancients (Pliny was the au- 
thor chiefly followed), narrowed rather than expanded 
by the natural philosophy, supposed to be authorized 
and established by the language of the Bible,^ Bede 

i See the letfer of Bede to Bishop Egbert, in whiob he enjoins him lo 
enforce the learning theie two forms by heart: " Quod non solum de laieis, 
id est, iu populari viC& conetitutis, Teram etiam de dericia siys mouaehis, 
qui Latinte sunt lingoffl espertes, fieri oportet." He urges their afBeacy 
against the assaalts of nnclean spirits, — Smiti^'s Bede, p. 3D6. 

2 "De ramm natura," in Giles, vol. vi. 

9 It is this Ghda^au part, of Bedels nataral philosophy which alone has 
much interest, as sbotiing the int«rnnrMag of the biblical recoi-ds of the crea- 
lion, now the popular l>alief, into the old traditjonaty aationomy derived by 
the Bomans thtm the GceelEs; and bo becoming the science of Latin Chris- 
tendom. The creation by God, the creation in sis days, is of couibc the 
groundwork of Bede's astronomical science. The earth is the centre and 
primary object of creation. Tlie heaven is of a fler;- and subtile nature, 
round, equidistant in eveiy part, as a canopy, from the centre of the earth. 
It turus roimd every day, with ineffable rapidity, only moderated by tte 
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had read some of the great writers, especially the poets 
of antiquity. He had some familiarity with Virgil, 
Ovid, Lucan, Statius, and even Lucretius. This is 
shown in his treatises on Grammar and Metre. His 
own poetry is the feeble echo of humbler masters, the 
Christian poets, Prudentius, Sedulins, Arator, Juven- 
cos, which were chiefly read in the schools of that time. 
It may be questioned, however, whether many of the 
citations from ancient authors, often adduced from me- 
dieval writers, as indicating their knowledge of such 
authors, are more than traditionary, almost proverbial, 
insulated passages, brilliant fragments, broken off from 
antiquity, and reset again and again by writers borrow- 
ing them from each other, but who had never read 
another word of the lost poet, orator, or philosopher, 

reaiataQce of the seven planets, — three above the ann; Satnm, Jupiter, 
Mars, then the Sun; three below: Venus, Mercury, the Moon. The stars 
go round in theu: faed courses; the northern peiibnn the shortest cirele. 
The highest heaven has its proper lunit] it contains the angeUc virtues, 
who descend upon earth, assume ethereal bodies, perform hnman functione, 
and return. The heaven is tempered with gladal waters, lest it should be 
Bet on fire; tke in^ior heaven is called the Armament, because it separates 
these superinennibent waters from the waters below. These fiima- 
mental wafers are lower than the spiritual heavens, higher than all corpo- 
real beluga, reserved, some say, tor a second deluge, others more truly, to 
temper the fire of the stars. The rest of Bede's system oo the motions of 
the planets and stars, on winds, thunder, light, the rainbow, tiie tides, be- 
longs to the history of philosophy. His work on the Nature of Things is 
curious as showing a monk, on the wild shores of Jforthamberland, ao Boon 
after the Christianizafion of the island, bnsyhig humself with sach pro- 
found q^ues^ons, if not observing, recording the observations of others ok 
the causes of natural phenomena; learning' all that he could learn, teach- 
ing all hs had learned, in the Latin of his Ijme; promoting at least, and 
pointing the way to these important studies. Bede's chronolo^cal tabors 
(he was a atrennoua advocate for the shorter Hebrew chronology of the 
Old Testament, m order to establish his favorite theory, ho long dominaat 
In theology, of the six ages of the world) unplied and displayed powers of 
eakulaHon rare at that time in Latin Christianity, in England probably 
nnrivalled, if not standing absolutely alone. — Epist. ad Plegum., Giles,!, 
p. 145. 
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Tlic works of Bede wei-e written for a very small 
intellectual aristocracy. To all but a few among the 
monks and clergy, Latin was a foreign language, iu 
which they recited, with no clear apprehension of its 
meaning, the ordinaiy ritual,^ 

But even at this earlier period, Christianity seized 
and pressed into her seiTice the more effective vehicle 
of popular instruction, the vernacular poetry. No 
doubt from the firet there must have been some rude 
preaching in the vulgar tongue, but the extant Anglo- 
Saxon homilies ai'e of a later date. Csedmon, however, 
the greatest of the Anglo-Saxon poets, flourished dur- 
ing the youth of Bede. So marvellous did the songs 
of Cjedmon (pouring forth as they did the treasures of 
biblical poetry, t!ie sublime mysteries of the Creation, 
the Fall, the wonders of the Hebrew history, the 
gentler miracles of the New Testament, the terrors of 
ihe judgment, the torments of hell, the bliss of heaven) 
sound to the popular ear, that they could be attributed 
to nothing less than divine inspiration. The youth and 
early aspirations of C^dmon were invested at once in 
a mythic character like the old poets of India and of 
Greece, but in the form of Chi-istian miracle. 

The Saxons, no doubt, brought their poetry from 
their native forests. Their bai-ds were a recognized 
order : in all likelihood in the halls of the kings of the 
Octarchy, the bard had his seat of honor, and while 
he quaffed the mead, sang the victories of the thanes 

I See above, quotation from Epist. to Egbert. Bede adds, that for this 
purpose he had himself translated the Creed and Lord's Prayer into the 
vernacular Anglo-Saxon. " Propter quod Bt ipUB multis aspe oacecdotibua 
iSiotia, hiec quoque utraqne, et symbolum videlicet, et Dcmiuicam oratio- 
nem, in linguain Anglorum traudata obtali." —Epist. mi Egbert. His 
buih is uncertain; he died about 680. 
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and kings over the degenerate Roman and fugitive 
Briton. Of these lays some fragments remain, earlier 
probably than the introduction of Christianity, but 
tinged with Christian allusion in their later tradition 
from bard to bard: such are the Battle of Gonis- 
borough, the Traveller's Song, and the Romance of 
BeDwulf.' The profoundly religious mind of Ciedmon 
could not endure to learn these proline songs of ad- 
venture and battle, or the lighter and more mirthful 
strains. When his turn came to sing in die hall, and 
the harp was handed to him, he was wont to withdraw 
in silence and in shame.^ One evening he had retired 
from the hall ; it was that night his duty to tend the 
cattle ; he fell asleep. A form appeared to him in a 
vision and said, " Sing, Csedmon I " Cjedmon re- 
plied, "that he knew not how to sing, he knew no 
subject for a song." " Sing," said tlie visitant, " the 
Creation." The thoughts and the words flashed upon 
the mind of Cadmon, and the next morning his mem- 
ory retained the verses, which Bede thought so sublime 
in the native language as to be but feebly rendered in 
the Latin, 

The wonder reached the ears of the famons Hilda, 
the abbess of "Whitby : it was at once ascribed to the 
grace of God. C»dmon was treated as one inspired. 
He could not read, he did not understand Latin. But 
when any passage of the Bible Was interpreted to him, 
or any of the sublime truths of religion unfolded, he 
sat for some time in quiet rumination, and poured it 

I Kemble'a Beomilf, with preface. 

^ "Uude nonnunquam in cnnviviis, cum esEet betitix caus^, et omnes 
fer nrdincm cantare deberent, ills ubi appropinqnare sibi cithaiam cernabat, 
sntgebat a medilt cteuS., et egreesas ad suaui domam repedabnt." — Bede, 
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all forth in that brief alliterative -perse, which kindled 
and enchanted his hearers. Thus was the whole his- 
tory of the Bible, and the whole creed of Christianity, 
in the imaginative form which it then wore, made at 
once accessible to the Anglo-Saxon people. Gffidmon's 
poetry was their bible, no doubt fiir more effective in 
awakening and changing the populai' mind than a lit- 
eral translation of the Scriptures could have been. He 
chose, by the natural test of his own kmdred sympa^ 
thies, all which would most powei-fiilly work on the 
imagination, or strike to the heart, of a rude yet poetic 
race. 

The Anglo-Saxon was the earliest vernacular Chris- 
tian poetry, a dim prophecy of what that poetry might 
become in Dante and Milton. While all the Greek 
and Latin poetry labored with the difficulties of an un- 
congenial diction and form of verse ; and at last was 
but a cold dull paraphrase of that which was already, 
in the Greek and in the Vulgate Bible, fiir nobler poe- 
try, though without the technical form of verse ; the 
Anglo-Saxon had some of the freedom and freshness 
of original poetry. Its brief, sententious, and allitera- 
tive cast seemed not unsuited to the parallelism of the 
Hebrew verse ; and perhaps the ignorance of C^edmon 
kept him above the servility of mere translation.^ 

Aldhelm of Mahneshury was likewise skilled in the 
vernacular poetry ; but though he used it for the pur- 
pose of rehgious instruction, it does not seem to have 

1 Tbe poetry of Ciedmon may be judged by the admirable translations 
in the volume ou Anglo-Sasou poetry by J. J. Coneylieare, The whole 
has been edited, with his fnlnesa of Anglo-Sason learning, by Mr. Thorpe; 
London, 1832. Mr. Conaybeare may to a certain degree have Millonized 
the simple Anglo-Saxon; but he has not done moni than justice to his 
vigor and rude boldness. 
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been wiitten verse, though one of his songs survived 
in the popular voice for some tinae.^ What he no 
doubt considered the superior majesty or sanctity of tlie 
J^afin was alone suited for such mysterious subjects. 
Of Aldhelm it is recorded that he saw with sorrow the 
little eifect which the services of religion had on the 
peasantiy, who either listened with indifference to the ad- 
monitions of the preacher, or returned home utterly for- 
getful of his words. He stationed himself therefore on a 
bridge over which they must pass, in the garb of a min- 
strel, and when he had arrested the crowd and fiilly in- 
thralled their attention by the sweetness of his song, he 
gradually introduced into his profane and popular lay 
some of the solemn truths of religion. Thus he suc- 
ceeded in awakening a deeper devotion and won many 
hearts to the faith, which he would have attempted in 
vain to move by severer language, or even by the awful 
excommunication of the church. What he himself no 
doubt despised, his vernacular verse, in comparison with 
the lame stateliness of his poor hexameters, ought to 
have been his pride. 

Among a people accustomed to the association of 
music, however rude, with their poetry, the choral ser- 

1 " Nativce quippe lingnie Don aegligebat cai'mma, adeo at teste libio 
Elftedi, da quo auperius dixi, nulla unquam ietate par ei fuarat uspiam poe- 
Bin Ajiglicatn poEse fiicere, tantnm componere, eiulem apposite vel csaere 
vel dicere. Deniqne c»miaemorat Elfredua carmen triviale Adhelninni fe- 
cisse; a^icieos cauMtn qoa probet ratjonaiiter tantiim virum his qDievi- 
dentuf fi'ivola rnstitifiaQ- Populnm eo tempore semibarbarnm, parmn dlvi- 
nJB sennonibus intentum, statim eanlatia missis domoa cm^itare eolitum : 
ideoque eiinetum Tinun, inper pontem qui rara et urbem cqnlinuat, abeun- 
tibns se opposuisse obicem, quasi oitam canlandi profeasum. Eo plus qaam 
Eemel feoto, plebis favorom et concursum emeritum hoc commento, sensim 
jnter ludicra verbis acriptnramm inaerUs, cires ad aanitatem reduxisse, qui 

nihil." - 
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vice of the church must have been peculiarly impres- 
sive. The solemn Gregorian system of chanting was 
now established in Rome, and was introduced into Eng- 
land by the Roman clergy and by those who visited 
Rome, with zealous activity. Here, though opposed on 
some po nts, Archbishop Theodorus and Wilfrid acted 
in perfect amity.' In Kent the music of the church 
had almost from the first formed a part of the divine 
woi-ship, and James the Deacon, the companion of Pau- 
linas, had tanght it in Northumbria, It is recorded to 
the praise of Tbeodorus that on his visitation through- 
out the island be introduced everywhere that system 
of chanting which had hitherto been practised in Kent 
alone ; and among the important services to the churcb, 
of which Wilfnd boasted before the synod of Eastre- 
field, is the introduction of antiphonal chanting.* So 
much importance was attached to this part of the ser- 
vice, that Pope Agatho permitted John, the chief of 
the Roman choir, to accompany Benedict Biscop to 
England ^ in order to instmct the monts of Wearmouth 
in singing : John gave lessons throughout Northumbria, 
Even at this early period the Anglo-Saxon laws are 
strongly impregnated with the dominant Christianity : 
they are the laws of kings, whose counsellors, if not 
their co-legislators, arc prelates. In those of King Ina 
of Wessex, either the parent or the priest is bound to 
bring, or force to be brought, the infant to holy hap- 

1 Bode, H. E. iv. 2. 
' Ant quomodojuxtarituni primicivie ecclesi^e consono vovis modula- 
biaia astautibus choris p«rsultaire, reaponsoriis antiphonisque reciprocis 
uerem." — Edaiua,«.45. 

i, iv, 18. Oa this and on the pLCtui«s brougbt from Rome 
one occasion, conipava Wright, Biographia Literada, Life of 
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tism within thirty days under a penalty of thirty shil- 
lings ; 1 if he should die nnbaptized, the wehrgeld of 
this spiritual death is the whole possessions of the guilty 
person. Spiritual relationship was placed in tlie same 
rank with natural aifinity. The godfather claimed the 
wehrgeld for the death of his godson, the godson for 
that of the godfather. Sunday was hallowed by law. 
The slave who worked by his lord's command was free, 
and tlie lord paid a fine ; if by his own will, without 
his lord's knowledge, he suffered corporal chastisement. 
If the free man worked on the holy day without his 
lord's command, he lost his freedom or paid a compen- 
sation of sixty shillings. 

Already the awfiil church had acquired a recognized 
right of sanctuary. The nature of kirk shot, a pay- 
ment of certain corn and seed as first fruits, is some- 
what obscure, whether paid to the church as the 
church, or to the church only from lands held of the 
church. The laws of Kent, during the archiepiscopate 
of Berchtwald, protect the Sabbath, punish certain im- 
moralities, and guarantee all grants of lands to the 
church : there are even exemptions from secular im- 
posts. 

Thus, then, in less than a century and a half from 
the landing of Augustine to the death of i-n. 697-736. 
Bede, above half a century before the conflicting king- 
doms were consolidated into one monarchy, every one 
of these kingdoms had become Christian. Each had 
its bishop or bishops. Kent had its metropolitan see 
of Canterbury and the bishopric of Rochester ; Esses, 
London; East Anglia, Dunwich, afterwards under 
Archbishop Theodorus Elmham, removed later to Nor- 

1 Thorpe, vol. i. p. lOSi Kembk, ji, 430 eis^j. et append. D. 
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wict: late-converted Snsaex had Selsey; Wesses, 
Winchester, afterwards also Sherburn. The great 
kingdom of Mercia at first was subject to the single 
Bishop of Lichfield; Leicester, Worcester, Hereford, 
and Sidmanchester in Lindesay were severed from that 
vast diocese. The province of York, according to 
Archbishop Theodoms's scheme, was to comprehend 
York, Hexham, and Lindisfiime. Hexham fell in the 
Danish mvasions ; Lindisfame was removed to Dur- 
ham ; a see at Kipon saw bnt one bishop ; the modern 
bishopric of Carlisle may be considered the successor 
of the bishopric of Whithenie in Galloway. Above 
these rose the MetiMjpolitan of Canterbury ; after some 
4.1). 786. struggle for its mdependeiice that of York. 
As in all the Teutonic kingdoms the hierarchy became 
a coordinate aristocracy, taking their seats as represen- 
tatives of the nation in the witenagemote,* counsellors 
of the king as great territorial lords, sitting later as no- 
bles with the earls, as magistrates with the ealdermen, 
Besides their share in the national councils, as a sepa^ 
rate body they hold their own synods, in which they 
enact laws for all their Christian subjects — at Hert- 
ford, at Hatfield, at Cloveshoo probably near Tewkes- 
buiy (Cloveshoo was appointed as the place of meeting 
for an annual synod), later at Calcnith supposed to be 
in Kent. Peaceful monasteries arise in all quarters ; 
monasteries in the strict sense, and also conventual es- 
tablislunents, in which the clergy dwell together, and 
from their religious centres radiate around and dissem- 

1 Ab in all Iha Teutonio iingdoms, the province of the Wiian, or parlia- 
ment, and the synod, were by no means distinctly comprehended or defined. 
The great national eoimeil, the Witan, in its sovereign capacity, passed laws 
on ecdesiastiiial subjects; tlie synodB at least oceasionnDy trenched on tlie 
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inate Christianity througli the land. Eath great 
church, certainly each cathedral, had its monastery, 
the priests of which were not merely the officiating 
clergy of the church, but the missionaries in all the 
surrounding districts.^ Christianity became the law of 
the land, the law underwent the influence of Chris- 
tianity. The native Teutonic religion, except in a few 
usages and superstitions, has absolutely disappeared. 
The heathen Danes, when they arrive, iind no vestige 
of their old kindred faith in tribes sprung not many- 
centuries before from the same Teutonic races. The 
I^3man arts, which the fierce and savage Jutes and 
Angles had obliterated from the land, revive in another 
form. Besides the ecclesiastical Latin, a Teutonic 
literature has b^un ; the German bards have become 
Christian poets. No sooner has Anglo-Saxon Britain 
become one (no doubt her religious unity must have 
contributed, if imperceptibly, yet in a great degree to 
her national unity) than she takes her place among the 
confederation of European kingdoms. 
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CHAPTER V. 



While the early Christianity of these islands re- 
tired before the Saxon conquerors to Wales, to the 
Scottish Hehrides, and to Ireland, and looked on the 
heathen invaders as hopeless and irreclaimable Pagans, 
beyond the pale of Christian chai-ity, and from whom 
it was a duty, tho duty of irreconcilable hatred, to 
witiihold the Gospel, that faith was flowing back upon 
the continent of Europe in a gentle but almost contin- 
uous tide. In Anglo-Saxon England it was only after 
a century, that, on the invitation of the Northumbrian 
king already converted by Roman missionaries, the 
monks from lona, and from some, perhaps, of the Irish 
monasteries, left their solitudes, and commenced their 
mission of love. 

But already, even before the landing of Augustine 
CoDTmsioii of ii England, an Irish monk has found his way 
oenuans. ^^ jj^g continent, and is commencing the con- 
version of German tribes in a region, if within the 
older frontier of the Roman territory, reduced again 
to the possession of heathen Teutonic tribes : and from 
that time out of these islands go forth the chief aposties 
of G-ermany. Columban is the forerunner, by at least 
a century, of the holy Boniface.^ 

I Columban liTed at the end of fhe sixth find the beginning of tlie 
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It is difficult to conceive the motives which led forth 
these first pious wanderers fi-om their native at. ooiumhsn 
land. Columhan, at his outset, was no missionary, 
urged by a passionate or determined zeal to convert 
Pagan nations to the Cross of Christ; nor was he a 
pilgrim, lured forth from his retreat by the uncon- 
querable desire of visiting the scenes of apostolic 
labors, the spiritual wonders of Rome, or to do hom- 
age to the relics of Saints or Apostles. He and his 
followers seemed only to seek a safe retreat in which 
he might shroud his solitary dovotion ; or, if his as- 
cetic fame should gather around him an increasing 
number of disciples, form a ccenobitic establishment. 
They might have found, it might be supposed, retire- 
ment not less secure against secular intrusion, as wild, 
as silent, as holy, in the yet peaceful Ireland, or in the 
Scottish islands, as in the mountains of the Vosges or 
the valleys of the Alps.^ 

But the influence of Columban, as the parent of so 
many important monasteries on the borders and within 
the frontier of Teutonic Paganism, as well as the rev- 
erence with which bis holy character was invested, and 
■which enabled him to assert the moral dignity of Chris- 
tianity with such intrepidity, are events which strong- 
ly mark the religious history of tliis age. The stranger 
monk issues from his retreat to rebuke the vices of 
tings, confi-onts the cruel Brunehaut, and such is the 
fearful sanctity which environs the man of God, that 
even her deadly hostility can venture nothing beyond 
his banishment. 

ColT7.mban was bom in L^nster, at the period when 

Ireland is described as a izn^ of Hesperian elysium of 

1 Mabiltoa, Aan. Jicaedict,, vol. i- p. 191. 
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His birth. peace and piety. His early aspirations after 
monastic holiness were fostered in the convent of Ean- 
chor, on the coast of Ulster. He became a proficient 
in the mystic piety of the day. But he was suddenly 
seized with the desire of foreign travel ; he wrung an 
unwillmg consent to his departure from his spiritual 
father, Comgal, abbot of Banchor. He jnst touched 
on, but shrunk from, the contaminated shores of Pa- 
ganized Britain, and landed in Gaul. The fame of his 
piety reached the ears of one of the kings of the land : 
all that Columban requested was permission to retire 
inl.> some unapproachable wilderness, 

The woody mountains of the Vosges rose on the 
frontiers of the kingdoms of Austrasia and of Bur- 
in Aiasoe, gundy. Tribes of Pagan Suevians then occu- 
i,D.690. pied that part of Switzerland which bordered 
on those kingdoms. War and devastation had restored 
as solitudes to nature districts which had been reclaimed 
to culture and fertility by the industry of Koman col- 
onists. It was on the site of ancient towns that her- 
mits now found their wildernesses. Columban, with 
his twelve followers, first settled among the ruins of a 
small town called Anegratis. The woods yielded 
herbs and roots and the bark of trees for food, the 
streams water and probably fish. But the offerings of 
piety were not wanting ; provisions were sent by those 
who were desirous of profiting by the prayers of these 
holy men. But the heart of Columban yearned for 
still more profound solitude. In the depths of the wild 
woods, about seven miles off, as be wandered with his 
book, he found a cave, of which the former inhabitant, 
a bear, gave up quiet possession to the saint — for the 
wild beasts, wolves as well as hears and the Pagan 
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Suevians, respected the man of God, Miracle as usual 
arose around t!ie founder of a monastery. The fame of 
the piety and wonder-working powers of Columban 
gathered a still increasing number of votaries ; the 
ruins of Anegratis could no longer contain the candi- 
dates for tlie monastic life. 

About eight miles distant lay the more exten- 
sive ruins of a fortified Roman town, Lusovium,^ now 
overgrown with the wild forest jungle, but formerly 
celebrated for its warm springs. Amid the remains of 
splendid baths and other stately buildings, Columban 
determined to establish a more regular monastery. The 
forest around is said to have been strewn with marble 
statues, and magnificent vestiges of the old Pagan 
worship. On this wreck of heathenism rose the mon- 
astery of Luxeuil. Neophytes crowded from ail parts ; 
the nobles of the court threw off their arras, or fled 
from the burdensome duties of civil life to tliis holy re- 
treat. A second establishment became necessary, and 
in a beautiful spot, watered by several streams, rose the 
suecursal abbey of Fontaines, Columban presided as 
abbot over all these institutions. His delight was ever 
to wander. alone in the woods, or to dwell for days in 
his lonely cave. But he still exercised strict superin- 
tendence over all the monasteries of the Rule which he 
bad formed ; he mingled in and encouraged their use- 
ful labors in husbandry, it was thought, with more 
than human wisdom and sagacity. 

1 " Invenitque castriun Jlrmissimo munimine olim fuuse cultum, n su- 
pnidicto loco distana plus minus oolo millibna qnem prisca tempora Luxo- 
vinm appellabam: ibiqua aqus calidffi cnltii asimio extaicf (e habebiuituc. 
Ibi imagiaam lapideacum densilns viciuos saltiis densabat, quas cuitu 
mieerabili rituque profeno vetnata paganorum tcmpla tonorabant." — 
Jonas, Vit. Columb. o. S. 
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But peace was not to be found even in the lonely 
Kspnte nift forests of the Vosges. After twelve years of 
bishops. undisturbed repose, religious disputes invaded 
the qoiet shades of Luxeuil. Coluraban was arraigned 
before a synod of Gaulish bishops for his heterodox 
usage about keeping Easter, in which he adhered to 
the old British discipline. Columban answered with a 
kind of pathetic dignity, " I am not the author of tiiis 
difference. I came as a stranger to tliis land for the 
sate of our common Lord and Saviour Christ. I be- 
seech you by that common Lord who shall judge us all, 
to allow me to live in silence, in peace, and in charity, 
as I have lived for twelve years, beside the bones of my 
seventeen departed brethren. Let Gaul receive into 
her bosom all those who, if they desei-ve it, will be re- 
ceived into the kingdom of heaven," 

Columban had to wage a nobler strife against the vices 
tjuMB of the neighboring court. The famous Bnine- 

fnd K^' haut had fled from the kingdom of the elder 
Tbieiri. q£ jjgj, pQy^ grandcliildren, Theodebert of 
Austrasia, and taken refuge witli the younger, Thierri, 
King of Burgundy. She ruled the realm by the ascen- 
dency of that strong and unscrupulous mind which for 
A6oui above forty years had raised her into a rival of 

i.D. 606. tj^^j more famous Fredegonde, her rival in the 
number of her paramours, and in the number of mur- 
ders which she had perpetrated,^ She ruled the king 
through his vices. Thierri had degenerated, like tlie 

I It was not till 613 tbat she met with a death horrible m her own 
CTJmes. Exp^^ed on a camel to the derision ef the cnmp of her enemy^ 
King Chlotaire, sha-waa tied io ihe tail of a wild horee, and literally torn 
to shreds. — H. Jtsrtla, p. 1J9. What wonder (liat in ciich days men 

lumliaii ! 
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rest of the race of Clovis, from the old Teutonic virtues, 
and plunged headlong into Roman license. In vain 
his subjects had attempted to wean liim from his counts 
less mistresses by a marriage with tlte danghter of the 
Visigothic king. Neglected, mortified, persecuted by 
the arts of Bninehaut, the unhappy princess returned 
to her home. Ah'eady Brunehaut had resisted the re- 
monstrances of Didier, Eisliop of Vienne, who had re- 
buked the incontinence of Thierri and his ill-usage of 
his wife. Didier was murdered on his road from 
Lyons to Vienne. The fiime of Columban induced 
Thierri to visit his saintly retirement. Columban 
seized the opportunity to reproach him for bis adtdte- 
ries, and to persuade him that the safety of his realm 
depended on his having a legitimate heir. Thieni 
listened with awe to the man of God ; he promised to 
act according to his wise counsels. Even Brunehaut, 
the murderer of bishops, dared not lay her hand on him. 
Brunehaut saw her power in danger. Whether she 
sought the interview in the vain hope of softening him 
by her blandishments, or whether he came of his own 
accord, Columban visited the queen in her palace. 
The stem virtue of the saint was not to be moved, 
Brunehaut approached him, and entreated his blessing 
on two illegitimate sons of Thierri. (The benediction 
of the saint seems to have bad some connection with their 
hopes of succession to the throne ; to which, according 
to Frankish usage, legitimacy was not indispensable.) 
" These bastards, bom in sin," replied Columban, 
" shall never inherit the kingdom." He passed away 
nnmolested through the awe-struck court. Brunehaut 
began a petty and vexatious warfare, by cutting off the 
supplies from the monasteries, and stirring up jealousies 
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with other neighboring convents. Either to remon- 
strate, or to avert the royal anger, Columban again ap- 
proached the conrt, then held at the village of Epais- 
ses,^ but he refiiaed to enter under the roof. Thierri 
ordered a rojal banquet to be prepared and sent out to 
the saint at the door. ' " It is written," said Columban, 
" that God abhora the offerings of the wicked ; his ser- 
vants must not be polluted with food given by those who 
persecute his saints," He dashed the wine on the earth 
and scattered about the other viands. The affrighted 
king again promised amendment, but abstained not 
from his notorious adulteries. Columban then address- 
ed to him a letter, in which he lashed his vices with 
unsparing severity, and threatened him with excommu- 
nication.^ The king could beai- no more ; he appealed 
to his nobles, he appealed to his bishops, knowing no 
doubt their jealousy of the stranger monk and their dis- 
like of some of his usages. He demanded free ingress 
and egress for his servants into the monastery. Colum- 
ban haughtily replied, " that if he dared thus to infringe 
the monastic rule, his kingdom would Ml, and hia 
whole race be cutoff." When Thierri himself attempted 
to enter the refectory, he shrunk before the intrepid de- 
meanor and terrible language of the abbot. Yet with 
some shrewdness he observed, " Do not think that I will 
gratify your pride by making you a martyr." To a 
sentence of banishment the stranger monk replied, that 
he would not be driven from his monastery but by 
force. At length a man was found who did not quail 
before the smnt. Columban was arrested, and carried 

1 The villa BrooHrioii, Bourohereasa, between Chaiona and Autan. — H. 
Martin, Hiatoire de la France, ii. 160. 
S Jonas describes the letter aa " verberibus plenas." 
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to Btisan^on ; but even there his giiards, from coiun.bsn 
awe, performed their duty so neghgentiy '"">"*i»^- 
that he escaped and returned to Luxeuil. Again he 
was seized, not without difficulty, and carried off amid 
the lamentations of his feithful followers. Two or three 
Irish monks alone were pei-mitted to accompany him. 
He was hurried in rude haste toward Nantes ; at Or- 
leans he was not allowed to enter the church, hardly 
permitted to visit the shrine of St. Martin at Tours ; 
and embarked on board a vessel bound to Ireland. 

During all this journey the harsh usage of the 
royal officers was mitigated by the wondering joumey 
reverence of the people : it is described as a Et&iice. 
continued scene of miracle. The language attributed 
to Columban by his admiring biographer shows not 
only the privilege assumed by the monastic saints of 
that day, of dispensing with the humble tone of meek- 
ness and charity, but also the fearless equality, or rather 
superiority, with which a foreign monk thus addresses 
the kings of the land. " Why are you retiring hither- 
ward?" said tlie Bishop of Tours. "Because that 
dog Thierri has driven me away from my brethren." 
To another he said, " Tell thy friend Thierri that 
within three years he and his children shall perish, and 
God will root up his whole race." In those days such 
p]'ophecies concerning one of the royal families of the 
Franks was almost sure of its fulfilment. 

Columban was justified in the estimation of men, 
even of kings, in taking this lofty tone. The vessel in 
which he was embarked was cast back on the coast of 
Neustria. The King Clothaire II. humbly nct,,™ m 
solicited the saint to hallow his kingdom by ^"'°'* 
making it his residence. Columban declined the offer. 
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and passed into Austcasia, where King Tlieodebert 
received him with the same respectful deference. 

The monks from Liixeuil flocked ai-ound their be- 
loved master ; but Coluraban dechned likewise the 
urgent entreaties of Theodebert to bless his kingdom 
by the establishment of a monastery. He yearned for 
wilder solitudes. With his followers he went to Mi>- 
guntiacum (Mentz), and embarked upon the Rhine. 
They worked their way up the stream till they reached 
the mouth of the Limmat, and followed that river into 
the lake of Zurich. From the shores of the lake they 
zug went by land to Tugium (_the modern Zug). 

Around them were the barbarous heathen Suevians. 
Columban and his disciples had little of the gentle 
and winning perseverance of missionaries ; they had 
been accustomed to dictate to trembling sovereigns. 
Their haughty and violent demeanor, which overawed 
those n Jio had been brought up in Christianity, pro- 
voked the Pagans, instead of weaning them from their 
idolatries, A strange tale is told of a huge vat of beer, 
offered to the god Woden, which burst at the mere 
breath of Columban. St. Gall, his companion,^ set 
tbeir temples on fire, and threw their idols into the 
lake. The monks were compelled to fly ; and Colum- 
ban left the Pagans of that district with a most un- 
apost«hc malediction, devoting their whole race to 
temporal misery and eternal perdition.^ They retreat- 
ed to Arbon, on the lake of Constance ; there, from 

1 The Lialoiy of St. Gall is related in more flian one form in Perla, torn, 
ii. p. 1-84. 

3 "Fiant niti eontm in interitumj ergo ad mediani letatem cum per- 

ignoininiam suam agnoseant conversJ." — Vita S. Galli, apud Perla, ii. 
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a Cliristiaii priest, named Willimar, they heard of a 
ruined Roman city at the end of the lake, BreKEm. 
named Brigetium (Bregenz). At Brigetium Colum- 
ban found a ruined church dedicated to St. Aurelia, 
which he rebuilt. But the chief objects of worship 
in the re-Paganized land were three statues of gilded 
brass. St. Gall preached to the people in their own 
language. He then broke their idols in pieces, and 
thi-ew them into the water : part of his hearers ap- 
plauded, but some departed in undisguised anger. 

In this remote spot they built their monastery. St. 
Gall was a skilful fishei'man, and supplied the st. Qiji. 
brethren with fresh fish fi-om the lake. One silent 
night, when he was fishing, he heard (it is said), from 
the highest peak, the voice of the Spirit of the Motm- 
tains calling on the Spirit of the Waters in the depth 
of the lake. "I am here," was the reply. "Arise, 
then, to mine aid against these strangers who have cast 
me from my temple ; let us expel them from the land." 
" One of them is even now busied in my waters, but I 
cannot break his nets, for I am rebuked by the prevail- 
ing name, in which he is perpetually praying." ^ 

The human followers of the Pagan deities were not 
so easily controlled. After two or three years the 
monks found a confederacy formed against tliem, at 
the head of which was a neighboring chieftain, the 
savage Cunzo.^ Columban determined to retire. He 

1 This story is too pictui-eaquB and striking to be omitted. It is char- 
acteristic, too, to find the divinities to which the Greelis would have at- 
tributed such eights and sounds, turned intc mnligi^ant spirits. Two naked 
giclB were bathing in a atreiun in which St. Gall was fishing. Of old they 
would bave passed fbr nj'tnpha ; with him they were devils in that enticing 
shape. Sounds wliich they bear on Iba mountains, when catching hawks, 
BT^ voices of devils. 

3 CuiiKo's daughlBT is said lo have been betrothed to King TbieiTi. 
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had some thoughts of attempting the conversion of the 
Slavi and the Veneti ; but an angel, perliaps the ap- 
proach of age, admonislied him to seek a quiet retreat 
in Italy. He was honorably received by Agilulf, King 
of Lombardy. After some time spent in literary 
labors, in confutation of the Arianism which still lin- 
gered in that paii; of Italy, he founded the famous 
monastery of Bobbio.^ 

St. Gall, from real or simulated illness, remained 
behind. He withdrew with his boat and fishing nets 
to Arbon ; he was accompanied by some of the Irish 
monks, and in that neighborhood founded the monas- 
tery, not less celebrated, which bore his name. 

Thus these Irish monks were not merely reinvigor- 
roudderBot ^^'iig t^e decaying monastic spirit, which 
moniiaienfs. pgrhaps was languishing from the extreme 
severity of the rule of Cassianus chiefly followed in 
the monasteries of Graul, but tliey were winning back 
districts which had been won from Roman civilization 
by advancing barbarism. Monasteries replaced ruined 
Roman cities. From them issued almost a race of 
saints, the founders of some of tlie most important 
establishments within or on the borders of the old Ro- 
man territory : Magnus and Theodorus, the first abbots 

1 I follow the early life of St. Gall in Pertz, trom which was derived that 
of Walafrid Sttabo. Jonas, the biographei of Colnniban, reprecents 
him as still peraecnted byBinnehaut and Thierri, who may indeed have 
e.fdted the confederaoy against him. Jonas also carries Columban back 
to the court of Theodebert, King of Austrasia, whom, when in the beight 
of his power, he andaavois to persuada to take the clerical habit. " When 
was it heard," was the indignant reply, " that a Merovingian on the throne 
stooped to become a clerk?" "If you become not one voluntarily," said 
the prophetic monk, "you will so by compulsion!" Theodebert after- 
wards, defeated by Brunehant and the King of Burgundy, was forced to 
take orders, and then put to death. The history probably produced the 
prophecy. — Jonas, c. 37. Columban died about A.ni. 615. 
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of Kempten and of Fussen ; Attains of Bobbio ; St. 
Romaric of Remiremoiit ; St. Omer, St. Bertin, St. 
Amand, the apostles of Flanders; St, Wandrille, the 
founder of Fontenelle, in Normandy.^ Gradually the 
gi'eat establishments, founded on tlie rule of Columban, 
dropped the few peculiarities of discipline which dis 
tinguished them from the Roman Church ; they re- 
tained those of their rule which differed from that of 
St. Benedict which was now beginning to prevail 
throughout western Christendom. Yet there was notli- 
ing of great importance to distinguish them from the 
Benedictine foundations ; their rule, habits, studies 
(all, perhaps, but their dress) were those of western 
monasticism.^ 

Columban and his immediate followers had hardly 
extended the influence of Christianity be- j.^^,,^ ,jj^ 
yond the boi-ders of the old Roman empire, ^'""^™- 
But, important as outposts on the verge of Christen- 
dom, or even in districts which had reverted to bar- 
barism, gradually encircling themselves with an en- 
larging belt of cultivation and of Christianity, they 
were only thus gradually and indirectly aggressive. 
Another centuiy had nearly elapsed when the Apostle 
of Germany came forth from a different part of the 
British Isles. Those Saxou conqiierors whom Colum- 
ban, when he touched the shores of Britain, left behind 
as irreclaimable heathens, had now become Chratians 
from one end of the land to the other. In their turn 
they were to send out their saintly and more adven- 
turous missionaries into their native German forests. 
Wilfrid of York had already made some ] 
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the conversion of the Frisians on the lower part of 
the Rhine ; hut almost all beyond the Ehine, when 
Boni&ce undertook the conversion of Germany, was 
the undisputed domain of the old Teutonic idolatry. 

Bonifece (liis proper Saxon name was Winfrid) was 
St. Boni&de. hom near Crediton, in Devonshire, From 
his infancy he is said to have displayed a disposition to 
singular piety ; and in his youth the influence of his 
fatlier could not repress his inclination to 
the monastic life. The father, alarmed hy a 
as illness, yielded to the wishes of the hoy, 
who was received into a monastery at Exeter; af- 
terwards he moved to Netley. Having completed his 
studies, he was ordained priest at thirty ; and a confi- 
dential mission on which he was employed hetween a 
synod of the clergy and the Archbishop Berchtwald 
shows the estimation in which he was already held. 
But Bonifece was eager for the more adventurous 
life of a missionary. His first entei-prise was discour- 
aging, and might have repressed less earnest zeal. 
With the permission of his superiors he embarked at 
London, landed on the coast of Friesland, and made 
his way to Utrecht. But Radbold, King of Frisia, at 
In Fttedanii. war with One of the Frankish kings, had 
A.D, 716. commenced a fierce persecution of the Chris- 
tians ; everywhere he had destroyed the churches, 
and rebuilt the temples. Bonifece found his eloquence 
wasted on the stubborn heart of the pagan, and re- 
turned to England. 

But his spirit was impatient of repose. He detemiin- 
About ^ ** ^''^'* Rome, perhaps to obtain the sanc- 

i.D. 718. ^(jjj ^f [[jQ ]igad of Western Christendom for 
new attempts to propagate the Gospel in Germany. He 
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crossed the sea to Normancly, and with a multitudL' of 
other pilgrims journeyed through France, paying liis 
adorations in all the more (amons churches ; escaped 
the dangers of the snowy Alps, tlie Lombards, who 
teeated him with nnexpeeted humanity, and the preda- 
tory soldiery, which were prowling about ininRon,s. 
all directions. He found himself, at length, *"™"^- 
on his knees in the Church of St. Peter. He was re- 
ceived, on the presentation of recommendatoiy letter^ 
from his bishop, with condescending welcome. 

The Pope, Gregory II. (our history will revert to 
the intermediate succession of popes ; we are q^^^^ n. 
now in the eighth century), entered into all '■"• '''^^''^■ 
the views of Eonifece, and sanctioned his passionate 
wish to ascertain how far the most savage tribes of 
Germany would receive the Gospel. Greg- i.s. ua. 
ory bestowed upon him ample powers, but exacted an 
oath of allegiance to the Roman see. He recommended 
him to all the bishops and to all ordere of Christians, 
above all to Charles iWartel,' who, as mayor of the 
palace exercised royal autliority in that part of France. 
He urged Charles to assist the missionary by all means in 
his power in the pious work of reclaiming the heathen 
from the state of brute-beasts.^ And Charles Mai-tel 
feithfiilly fulfilled the wishes of the Pope. " Without 
the protection of the prince of the Franks," writes the 
grateful Boniftice, " I could neither rule the people, 
nor defend the priests, the monks, and tlie handmaids 
of God, nor prevent pagan and idolatrous rites in Ger- 
many." ^ The Pope attributes the spiritual subjugation 

1 See the letter in which Charles fakes him under his mundebund or de- 
fence.— Apud Giles, i. 37. 

3 Gregor. n., Epist. iv. v. vi. 

« Bonifiu;., Epist sii,, apud Gilea, to Daniel, Bishop of Winchfrsfer. 
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of a hundred thousand barbarians \>y the holy Boniface 
to the aid of Charles.* 

Ai'med with these powers, and with a large stock of 
In Thurin^. relics, Boniface crossed the Alps and entered 
into Thuringia. This province was already in part 
Christian ; but their Christianity required much cor- 
rection (they were probably Ariaus), and the clergy 
were in no way disposed to that rigid celibacy now 
required of their order, Boniface did all in his power, 
but, notwithstanding the urgent addresses of the Pope 
himself to the Thuringians, by no means with complete 
success ; they still resisted the monastic discipline. 
When he left Thuringia he heard of the death of Rad- 
bold ? the pagan king of Friesland. He immediately 
embarked on the Rhine, in the hope of renewing, under 
better auspices, his attempts on that country. For 
inPricsiwid. three years he labored there with great suc- 
i.i.. 718. pggg^ jjg ^g humble assistant of the Bishop 
Willibrod. Again the temples fell, and the chm'ches 
rose. Willibrod felt the approach of age, and desired 
to secure as his coadjutor, as the future successor to his 
bishopric, a youthful teacher of so much zeal and wis- 
dom. The humility of Boniface struggled against the 
offers, the arguments, the earnest entreaties of the Prel- 
ate, He pleaded that he was not yet fifty, the canoni- 
cal ag'e of a bishop. At length he declared that he had 
been employed on a special service by the Pope to 
propagate the Gospel in Germany ; he had alreadv 
delayed too long in Friesland ; he dared not decline, 
without the direct mandate of the Pope, his more im- 
perative and arduous duties as a missionary. 

Our curiosity, and higher feelings, are vividly ex- 
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cited by the thought of the earliest preachers of Chris- 
tianity plunging into the unknown depths of gugnuj ^f 
the German forests, addressing the Gospel of Srtw^"i»ot 
peace to fierce and warlike tribes, encounter- '^»s»°'™- 
ing the strange and perhaps appalling superstitions of 
ages, penetrating into hallowed groves, and standing be- 
fore altars reeking with human blood,^ We expect the 
kindling adventure of romance to mingle with the quiet 
and steady course of Christian benevolence and self- 
sacrifice ; at least perpetually to meet with incidents 
which may throw light on the old Teutonic character, 
the habits, manners, institutions of the various tribes. 
The biographers of the saints are in general barren of 
this kind of information ; they rarely enter into details 
on the nature or the rites of the old religions ; they 
apeak of them in one sweeping tone of abhorrence ; 
they condemn the gods under the vague term of idols, 
or adopt the Roman usage of naming them after the 
deities of Greece and Rome. On the miracles of their 
own saints they are diffuse and particular ; but on the 
power, attributes, and worship of the heathen gods, 
except on a few occasions, they are almost silent. Bon- 
ifece, it is said, on his first expedition among the 
Saxons and Hessians, baptized thousands, destroyed the 
heathen temples, and set up Christian church- BomaMin- 
es. As a faithful servant he communicated 732. inii<!n^ 
his wonderful successes to Rome ; he was sum- buic^, 72s. 

1 E«ad (it is howerec on this sabject quite vagua) tlic connsel giTen to 
Jm countrymen, as to the mode of arguing with Ihe heathen, by Daniel, 
Bishop of Wiachester, as seen from his letters, in which he advises Bont&ce 
to keep on good terms evpn with the wicked clergy of France. It is curi- 
ous, lliat ha was to contrast the fertile lands of (he Christians, (lowing with 
oil and wine, and abounding in wealth, wilh Ihe cold and dryaij deserta 
left to the pagans ancl their goda. — Epist. xiv. i. 48. 
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moned to the metropolis of Christianity, and, after a 
pi-ofession of faith in the Trinity, which would bear the 
searching inquisition of Rome,^ he was raised to the 
dignity of a bishop. On his return to Germany, Boni- 
face found but few of his Hessian proselytes adhering 
to pure Christianity. They had made a wild mixture 
of the two creeds ; they still worshipped their sacred 
groves and fountains ; some yet offered sacrifices on 
their old altars. The wizards and soothsayera still 
maintained their influence ; the trembling worshippers 
still acknowledged the might of their charms and the 
truth of their omens. 

Bonifece determined to strike a blow at the heart of 
Ths oajt of *^^ obstinate Paganism. There was an old and 
Gdsmar. venerable oak,^ of immense size, in the grove 
of Geismar, hallowed for ages to the Thunderer. At- 
tended by all his clergy, Eonifiice went publicly forth to 
fell tliis tree. The pagans assembled in multitudes to be- 
hold this trial of strength between their ancient gods 
and the God of the stranger. They awaited the issue in 
profound silence. Some, no doubt, expected the ase to 
recoil on the sacrilegious heads of the Christians. But 
only a few blows had been struck, when a sudden wind 
was heard in the groaning branches of the tree, and 
down it came toppling with its own weight, and split 
into four huge pieces. The shuddering pagans at 
once bowed before the superior might of Christianity. 
Boniface built out of the wood a chapel to St. Peter. 
After this churches everywhere arose ; and here and 
there a monastery was settled. But the want of laborers 

1 This was usual, or we might suppose (hat they dreaded auotlicr Ulphilas 
Bmoiig these new German converts. 
S Near Fritslar. The oak is tailed robur Jovis. 
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■was great ; and Boniface sent to his native land for a 
supply of missionaries. A number of active and pious 
mtni flocked from England to liis spiritual standard ; 
and many devout women obeyed the impulse, and 
either founded or filled convents, which began to rise 
in the districts beyond the Rhine. The similarity of 
language no doubt qualified the English missionaries 
for their labors among the Teutonic races ; Italians had 
been of no use. 

Boniface had won a new empire to Christianity ; and 
was placed over it as spiritual sovereign by the respect- 
fid gratitude of the Pope, He received the pall of a 
Metropolitan, and was empowered as primate to erect 
bishoprics throughout Germany, Again he visited 
Rome, and was invested by Gregory III., the new Pope, 
with full powers as representative of the Apostolic see. 

The Metropolitan throne was fixed on the Rhine, at 
Mentz. This city had formerly been a bish- ^^^^ jj,,. 
op's see. In the wars of Carloman, theMeDK!™"' 
Prank, against the Saxons, the Bishop Ger-'*"*^^* 
old went out to battle with his sovereign and was slain. 
He was succeeded by his son, Gewelib, a man of strict 
morals, but addicted to hawks and hounds. Gewelib 
cherished the sacred hereditary duty of revenging his 
father's death,^ He discovered the man by whose 
hand Gerold had fiillen, lured him to an amicable hi- 
terview in an island on tlie river, and stabbed him to 
the heart. Neither king nor nobles thought this just 
exaction of blood for blood the least disqualification for a 

1 From the life of Bonifece by a presbyter of Menta. — Pertz, p. 354. 
Episcopua auf^ni a csede regressua, rudi popnio, radis adhuc prseaul, licet 
Ktate uiaturua, tamen fide . . . pnofloitur; iion oompataQtibua nee rege, nee 
offiteria optimatibus, vindietaui patxia crimen esse, dioentibueque "Vioem 
reddidit patris murti." 
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Christian bishop. But the Cliristianity of Boniface was 
superior to the dominant barbarism. The blood-stained 
bishop was deposed by the act of a council, and on the 
vacajicy the Metropolitan see erected at Mentz. From 
his Metropolitan see of Mentz, Boniface ruled Christian 
Germany with a parental liand He exercised his 
power of establishing bishopiica by laying the founda- 
tions of some of tho'^e wealthy and powerful sees, 
which long posso'-sed so commanding an influence in 
Germany. On hia letum fiomhia third visit to Rome he 
passed through Ba'i irn , there he found but one solitary 
bishopric, at Passau. He founded those of Salzburg, 
of Freisingen, and of Ratisbon, In Tliuringia the episco- 
pal see was fixed at Erfurt ; in Hesse, at Buraberg, 
which was afterwards removed to Paderborn : for 
Franconia he founded that of Wurtzburg, Elides 
these churches, those of Utrecht, Cologne, Eichstadt, 
Tongres, Worms, Spires, Augsburg, Constance, and 
Coire owned their allegiance to the supremacy witli 
which the Metropolitan of Mentz had been invested by 
the successor of St. Peter.^ 

Boniface ruled the minds of the clergy, the people, 
condemna ^"^ ^^^ kings. He held councils, and con- 
herfdcB. demued heretics : one, an impostor named 
Adalbert, who pretended to work miracles ; the other, 
Clement, a Scot, who held some unintelligible doc- 
trines on Christ's descent into hell, and on predestina- 
tion.* The obsequious Frankish Sovereign of Neus- 

' The acta of Boni&ce in the «fi>cmation of the clergy of France will be 
relatrd in a subsequent chaptflr. 

a I cannot in these very ohacure persons discern with some Protestant 
writeia of Gennony, even my friend M. Bunsen, sagaoious prophfts and 
resolute opponents of Papal domination which was artfully and deliberately 
established by Soniface,' a prematnre Luther and Calvin. ^Neither the 
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drome, and then to be strangled. The sisters of An- 
drew hardly saved his remains from being cast into the 

For several years either the occupation of the em- 
peror by foreign wars, or the greater prudence of the 
monks, enforced by this terrible example, suspended at 
least their more violent collisions with the authorities. 
The monk Stephen Still Continued to preach in his clois- 
stepheu. ^^. against the sin of the Iconoclasts,^ The 
emperor sent the Patriarch to persuade him to sub- 
scribe the decrees of the CouncO of Constantinople. 
The Patriarch's eloquence was vain. The emperor 
either allowed or compelled the aged monk to retire to 
the wild rock of Proconnesus, where, to consummate 
his sanctity, he took his stand upon a pillar. His fol- 
lowers assembled in crowds about him, and built their 
cells around the pillar of the saint. But the zeal of 
Stephen would not be confined within that narrow 
sphere. He returned to the city, and in bold defiance 
of the imperial orders denounced the Iconnclasts. He 
was seized, cast into prison, and there treated with 
imusual harshness. But even there the zeal of his 
followers found access. Constantine exclaimed, in a 
paroxysm of careless anger, " Am I or tljjs monk the 
emperor of the world?" The word of the emperor 
wa* enough for some of his obsequious couiticrs ; they 
rushed, broke open the prison, dragged out the old 
mail along the streets, with every wanton cruelty, and 
cast his body at last into the common grave of the 
public malefactors. 

The emperor took now a sterner and more desperate 
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resolution He determined to loot out monk- persecution 
eiy itself An old giie\ance was revived.'^"'*™'"*'' 
The emperoi and the people weie eniaged, or pre- 
tended to be enn^ed that the monk? decoyed the best 
soldiers fiom the armj especially one George Syn- 
cletus and peisuidLd them to turn leeluses.^ The 
empeior eompellel the patiiarch not only tt mount the 
pulpit and S-, eai b\ the hol^ cioss thit he would never 
\oi'sbj, imi^ei bnt imniediatelj to bicak his monastic 
\0H=! t> j<in the impeiial banquet to ■« ar a festal 
garland to eit meat ind to listen to the piofane music 
ol the harpeis 

Then came a geneiil oidinance that the test of 
signing the aiticle of Cou'stantmople <!hould be en- 
fjicel on all the cleigj and ill the moie listinguished 
monks ^ On then iefii'*al tl e monliS were driven from 
their cloiiters, whirh were gi^en up to profane and 
seculdi use Cons cntel Migm<! weie forced to mar- 
ly monkb weie compelled each holding the hand of a 
■womin doubtleas not of the juiest chaiacter, to walk 
loutid the Hippodrome amcng the jeers and insults of 
tlie populace Thioughiut the empire they were ex- 
posed to the lawless jer>ecutions of the imperial offi- 
cers Then zeal or thtu obstinacy ^^as cliastised by 
scorn gmgs imprisonments mutilations and even death. 
The momsteiies were jlundeied, and by no scropulous 
01 re\eient hands churches are said t have been 
desj lied of all then acied tieasures the holy books 

1 Th a ac ord n^ to the marti rologiit of Stephen vat a trick of the 
Ed \ eror wi h thon Geoi^ had a secret andprs i d ng to Ijring odium 
on tl e n onlta 

rof K.a Tut a t u nj te oijtodc fir apSTy thuto moaiiiiavaaSai.^ 
-Comjiaru Condi, Nic. ii. p. BIO. 
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burned, feasts and revels profaned the most hallowed 
sanctuaries. Multitudes fled to the neighboring king- 
doms of the less merciless Barbarians ; many found 
refiige in the West, especially in Rome. The Prefect 
of Thrace was the most obsequious agent of his mas- 
ter's tyranny. Throughout that Theme the monks 
were forced to abandon their vows of solitude and 
celibacy under pain of being blinded and sent into 
exile. Monasteries, with all their estates and property, 
were confiscated. Relics as well as images, in some 
cases no doubt books,^ and the whole property of the 
convents, was pillaged or burned by the ignorant sol- 
diery. The personal cruelties against the monks will 
not bear description ; the prefect is said not to have 
left one in the whole Theme who ventured to wear 
the monastic habit. 

In Constantinople a real or suspected conspiracy 
against the emperor involved some of the noblest pa- 
tricians, and some who filled the highest offices of 
state, in the same persecution. Eight or nine of the 
more distinguished were dragged, amid the shouts of 
the rabble, round the Hippodrome, and then put to 
death. The fate of two brothers, named Constan- 
tine, moved general commiseration. The prefect was 
scourged and deposed for not having suppressed these 
signs of public sympathy. Others were blinded, ci-u- 
DegraciiiOonQfelly scouTged, aud sent into exile.^ The 
A.D. 768, ' patriarch himself was accused of having used 
disrespectful language toward the emperor. Already 

1 Some boolts were burned as containing pictnreB. One ia ineniioned in 
a statement made to (he Council uf Nicea ! 'Apyvpu^ irraxai ^x^i, KtU iiia- 
rSpuSev rail dubai T^iairiw tuv dytCni Kcii6e/ti)Tai — Pictures illnniinated 
on a silver ground ! — Cone. Nic, p. 3T3. 

2 Thcuplionos, compared witli statement before the Sieeiie Council. 
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he had teen required to acquit himself of imputing 
Nestorianism to his master ; now his accusers swore on 
the cross that they had heard him hold conference with 
one of the conspirators. Constantine ordered the im- 
perial seal to he affixed on the palace of the patriarch, 
and sent him into banishment. 

But this miserable slave of the imperial will was not 
allowed to shroud himself in obscure retirement. He 
had consented to the consecration of Nicetas, an eunuch 
of Sclavonian descent, in his place. For some new 
oiFence, real or supposed, the exiled patriarch was 
brought back to the capital, scourged so cruelly that 
he could not walk, and then carried in a uia doith. 
litter, and exposed in the great church before all the 
people assembled to hear the public recital of the 
charges made against him, and to behold his degrada- 
tion. At each charge the secretary of his successor 
smote him on the face. He was then set up in the 
pulpit, and while Nicetas read the sentence of excom- 
munication, another bishop stripped him of his metro- 
politan pall, and calling him by the opprobrious name 
Scotiopsis, fece of darkness, led him backwards out of 
the church. The next day his head, beard, eyebrows, 
were shaved ; in a short and sleeveless dress he was 
put upon an ass, and pai'aded through the circus (his 
own nephew, a hideous, deformed youth, leading the 
ass) while the populace jeered, shouted, spat upon 
him. He was then thrown down, trodden on, and in 
that state lay till the games were over. Some days 
after the emperor sent to demand a formal declaration 
of the orthodoxy of his own faith, and of the authority 
of the council. The poor wretch acknowledged both 
in the amplest manner ; as a reward he was beheaded, 
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while still in a state of excommunication, and his re- 
mains treated with the utmost ignominy. The histo- 
rian adds, as an aggravation of the emperor's ferocity, 
that the patriarch had baptized two of liis children.^ 

This odious scene, blackened it may be by the secta- 
rian hatred of the later annalists, all of whom abhorred 
Iconoclasm, has been related at length, in order to 
contrast more fully the position of the Bishop of Rome. 
This was the second patriarch of Constantinople who 
had bee.n thus barbarously treated, and seemingly 
without the sympathy of the people; and now, in 
violation of all canonical discipline, the imperial will 
had raised an eunuch to the patriarchate. What won- 
der that pontiffs like Gregory II. and Gregory III. 
should think themselves justified in throwing off the 
yoke of such a government, and look with hope to the 
sovereignty of the less barbarous Barbarians of the 
North — Barbarians who, at least, had more reverence 
for the dignity of the sacerdotal character I 

If the Byzantine historians, all image-worshippers, 
cbmcisc have not greatly exaggerated the cruelties of 
coBsSdne^ their implacable enemy Constantino Copron- 
CopronjmHs, yn^ug^ they have assuredly not done justice 
to his nobler qualities, his valor, incessant activity, 
military skill, and general administration of the sinking 
empire, which he maintained unviolated by any of its 
formidable enemies, and with imposing armies, during 
a reign of thirty-five years, not including the twenty 
preceding during which he ruled as the colleague of 
i.B. 776. his father Leo. Constantine died, during a 
campaign against the Bulgarians, of a fever which, in 
the charitable judgment of his adversaries, gave him a 

1 ThoopJiaiuia, p. 681. 
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foretaste of the pains of hell. His dying Kps ordered 
prayers and hymns to be offered to the Virgin, for 
whom he had always professed the most profound 
veneration, utterly inconsistent, his enemies supposed, 
with his hostility to her sacred images, 

A femnlo had been the principal mover in the great 
change of Christianity from a purely spiritual worship 
to that paganizing form of religion wliich grew up with 
such rapidity in the succeeding centuries; a twBMe 
was the restorer of images in the East, which have 
since, with but slight interruption, maintained their 
sanctity. The first, Helena, the mother of HckniBod 
Constantine the Great, was a blameless and '""'■ 
devout woman, who used the legitimate influence of 
her station, munificence, and authority over her impe- 
rial son, to give that splendor, which to her piety 
appeai-ed becoming, to the new religion ; to communi- 
cate to the world all those excitements of symbols, 
relics, and sacred memorials which she found so pow- 
erful in kindling her own devotion. The second, the 
Empress Irene, wife to the son and heir of Constan- 
tine Copronymus, an ambitious, intriguing, haughty 
princess, never lost sight of political power in the 
height of her religious zeal, and was at length guilty 
of the most atrocious crime against God and woman- 
hood.' 

Irene, during the reign of her husband Leo, sur- 
named the Chazar, did not openly betray her inclina- 
tion to the im^e-worship which she had solemnly for- 
sworn under her father-in-law Constantine, Leo was 
a man of feeble constitution and gentle mind, [«o iv. 
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controlled by the strongest influences of religion. He 
endeavored to allay the heat of the conflicting parties. 
His first acts gave some hopes to the image-worship- 
pers that he was fevorably disposed to the Mother of 
God and to the monks (these interests the monks rep- 
resented as inseparable); he appointed some metro- 
politans from the abbots of monasteries.^ 

This short reign of Leo IV, is remarkable for the 
A.D. 775-780. attempt of the emperor to reintroduce a 
more popular element into the public administration 
— a kind of representative assembly ; — and the gen- 
eral voice, in gratitude to Leo, demanded the elevation 
of his infent son to the rank of Augustus. The pro- 
phetic heart of the parent foresaw the danger. He 
was conscious of his own feeble health ; to leave an 
unprotected infent on the throne was (according to all 
late precedent in the Byzantine empire) to doom him 
to death. Leo assembled not the senate and nobles 
alone, the chief oflicers of the army and of the court, 
but likewise the people of Constantinople. He ex- 
plained the cause of his hesitation, confessed his fears, 
and demanded and received a solemn oath npon the 
cross, that on his death they would acknowledge no 
other era]>eror but his son. The next day he pro- 
claimed his son Augustus : the signatures of the whole 
people to their oath were received and deposited, amid 
loud acclamations that they would lay down their 
lives for the emperOr, on the table of the Holy Com- 
munion. 

A few months matured a conspiracy. Nicephorus, 
the emperor's brother, was designed for the throne. 
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But again the emperor, instead of putting conspiraej 
forth the strong and revengeful arm of dcs- "r^^™*- 
potism, appealed to the people. In a full assembly he 
produced the proofs of the conspiracy, and left the 
cause to the popular judgment. The general voice 
declared the conspirators guilty of a capital crime, and 
renewed their vows of fideUty to the infent emperor. 
But the gentle Leo spared his brother ; some few of 
the conspirators were put to death, others incapacitated 
for future mischief by the tonsure ; — thus the greatest 
honor, that of the priesthood, had become a punish- 
ment for crime I The moderation of Leo induced 
him to appoint as Patriarch of Constantinople, Paul, 
a Cypriot by birth, as yet of no higher rank than a 
reader ; a man willing to shrink and keep aloof from 
the controversy of the day. Leo was ill rewarded. 
The monkish party, watching no doubt his declining 
health, and knowing the secret sentiments of the em- 
press, introduced some small images, in direct violation 
of the law, into the palace, and even into her private 
chamber. Some deeper real or suspected cause of 
apprehension must have existed in the mind of the 
emperor to make him depart from his wonted leniency. 
Many of the principal officers were seized and cast 
into prison, where one of them died, in the following 
reign held to be a martyr, the rest became distin- 
guished monks. But from that time so strong was 
the hatred of the image-worshippers, tliat Leo was 
branded as a cruel persecutor ; his death was attributed 
to an act of sacrilege. He was a great admirer of 
precious stones, and took away and wore a crown, the 
offering of the Emperor Heraclius to some church. 
The fatal circle burned into his head, which broke out 
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Deith of 1,60 ^"'•'^ carbuncles, of wliich he died. There 
*.D. 7B0, ^^ ^o need to invent this feble to account 
for the death of one so infirm as Leo ; still less to sug- 
gest suspicions, on the other side, that his death was 
caused by poison. 

Irene at once seized the goTernment in the name of 
Irene ^^T' ^°^ Constantine, who was but ten years 

BmptBBB. q||J_ ^jj attempt was made on the part of 
Nicephoms, the rebel brother of Leo, to supplant the 
empress in the regency and in the tutelage of her son. 
It was suppressed ; the chiefe of the faction punished 
by the scourge and exile, the brothers of the late em- 
peror compelled to undergo ordination and to admin- 
ister the Eucharist as a pubhc sign of their incapacita- 
tion for secular business. 

The crafty Irene dissembled for a time her design 
for the restoration of images. Her ambitious mind (it 
is not uncommon in her sex) was deeply tinged by 
superstition ; no doubt she thought that she secured 
the divine blessing, or rather that of the Virgin and 
the saints, upon her schemes of power, by the honor 
which she was preparing for their images. Fanati- 
cism and policy took counsel together within her heart. 
But the clergy of Constantinople were too absolutely 
committed, as yet, on the other side ; the army revered 
the memory, perhaps chiefly on that account the opin- 
ions, of Constantine Copronymns. The Patnarch, an 
aged and peaceful tnan, who had sincerely wished to 
escape the perilous charge of the episcopate, was 
neither disposed nor fitted to lend himself as an active 
instrument in such an enterprise. He was not abso- 
lutely indisposed to the image-worshippers ; and wficn 
tlie empress allowed the laws to fall into disuse, and 
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connived at the quiet restoration of some images, and 
encouraged the monks with signs of fovor, it was 
hruited abroad that she acted in no discordance with 
the bishop's secret opinion. The public mind was 
dnly prepared by prodigies in the remoter parts of the 
Empire for the coming revolution. 

On a sudden the Patriarch Paul disappeared. It 
Mas proclaimed that he had renounced hisA.D.783. 
dignity, retreated into a cloister, and taken PBtiiB.roii. 
the habit of a monk. It cannot be known whether he 
had any secret understanding with the empress, but he 
who had been so solemnly and publicly pledged to the 
former emperor against the images would hardly, an 
old and unambitious man, take a strong part in their 
restoration. The empress visited his cloister and in- 
quired the cause of his sudden retirement. From the 
fii-st, said the lowly patriarch, his mind had been ill at 
ease; that he had accepted a see rejected from the 
communion of great part of Christendom; should he 
die in this state of excommunication he would inevi- 
tably go to hell.* The empress sent the chief persons 
of the court to hear this confession from the lips of 
the repentant patriarch. Paul deplored with bitter 
sorrow that he had concurred in the decrees against 
images ; his mind was now awakened to truth ; and 
he suggested, no douht the suggestions of others, that 
nothing could heal the wounds of the afflicted Church 
but a genera] council to decide on image-worship. 
Having made tins humiliating declaration he expired 
in peace. 

I The Empress states this in the imperial letter read at tbe opening of 
the Counci] of Nicea: — T^ &iiMc/ia Jfu airi iracijf -rff naSolMtK inx^' 
aioi, olaziiyEi ek rb aiwrbi tS fjurtpoi', rii TirUi/iaaiiivov TuSiajio^jjKaXToii 
iyyekAi oliTofi. — P. 52. 
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On the succession to the see of Constantinople might 
i.D. Tat depend the worship or the rejection of images 
throughout the East. Among all the clergy Irene 
could find no one of influence, ability, and resolution 
equal to cope with the approaching crisis, The_ appoints 
ment of a monk would probably have been the signal 
for the rallying of the adverse party. Among her pi'ivy 
counsellors ^ was a man who in the world bore the 
character of profound religion, and of whose ability 
and ambition Irene had formed a high, and, as events 
proved, a just estimate. The empress assembled the 
people; she declared her respect for the memory of 
Paul ; she asserted that she would not have allowed 
him to abandon his higher duties for monastic seclu- 
sion, but Grod had now withdrawn him from the scene, 
and it was necessary to appoint a successor of known 
capacity and holiness. The affair had been well or- 
ganized ; a general acclamation demanded Tarasius ; 
to the demand the empress assented with undisguised 
satisftiction. Tarasius gave a good omen of his future 
conduct by the address with which he seemed to de- 
cline tlie arduous honor, on account of the controver- 
sies which disti'acted the Church. In a well-acted scene 
the empress employed persuasion, influence, authority, 
to win tJie reluctant patriarch. Tai-asius played ad- 
mirably the part of humble refusal, of concession of 
capitulation on his own terms. The condition of his 
acceptance was the summoning a council to decide 
the great question of image-worship, which he de- 
clared to have been decreed by the sole authority of 
the emperor Leo, and to that authority the Council of 
Constantinople had only yielded its assent. Most of 

^ A(TJ?H/]T;r£f'^the Greeted Latinism. 
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the people gave, at least seemingly, their cordial con- 
currence in the election, though even the admirers of 
Tarasins admit that there was much secret murmuring, 
and some open clamor among the lower populace, 

Tarasius immediately took measures to consolidate 
the whole strength of the party. Messengers were 
sent to Rome to obtain the presence of the Pope (Ha- 
drian) in person or by his le^tes. Hadrian made 
some show of remonstrance against the sudden promo- 
tion of a layman to so important a see, but acquiesced 
in it, as demanded by the emergencies of the times. 
The patriarchs of Alexandria and of Antioch and of 
Jerusalem were summoned, and certain ecclesiastics 
appeared as representatives of those prelates. 

The Council met in Constantinople ; but with the 
army and a large part of the populace of Constanti- 
nople image-worship had lost its power. The ^-o- 785. 
soldiery, attached to the memory and tenets of Con- 
stantine Copronymus, broke into the assembly, and 
dispersed the affrighted monks and bishops. The em- 
press in vain exerted hereelf to maintain order. No 
one was hurt ; bnt it was manifest that no council of 
image- worshippers was safe in the capital. 

Nicea was chosen for the session of the council, no 
doubt on account of the reverence which at- second ^a^^. 
tached to that city, hallowed by the sittings "f'*''™- 
of the first great council of Christendom. Decrees 
issued from Nicea would possess peculiar force and 
authority ; this smaller city, too, could be occupied by 
troops, on whom the empress could depend, and in the 
mean time Irene managed to disband the moi'e unruly 
soldiery. Thus, while the Bnigarians menaced one 
frontier and tlie Saracens anotlier, she sacrificed the 
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safety of the Empire, by the dissolution of her best 
army, to the success of her religious designs. 

The council met at Nicea. The number of eccle- 
i.D.TST. siastics is variously stated from 330 to 387, 
Among these were at least 130 monks or abbots, be- 
sides many bishops, who had been expelled as monlis 
from their sees, and were now restored. Tarasins 
took the lead as virtual, if not acknowleilged, presi- 
dent of the assembly. The first act of the Coun- 
cil of Nicea showed the degree of dispassionate fairness 
with which the inquiry was about to be conducteil. 
After the imperial letters of convocation had been read, 
three bishops appeared, Basilius of Ancyra, Theodosius 
of Myra in Lycia, Theodosius of Amorrium; they 
humbly entreated permission to recant their errors, to 
be reconciled to the Catholic Church. They recited 
a creed framed with great care, and no doubt of pre- 
arranged orthodoxy, in which they repudiated the so- 
iivJled Council of Constantinople, as a svnod of fools 
and madmen, who had dared to violate the established 
discipline of the Chm-ch, and impiously reviled the holy 
images. They showered their anathemas on all the 
acts, on all the words, on all the persons engaged in 
that unhallowed assembly.^ 

The council received this humble confession of their 
sin and misery with undisguised joy ; and Tarasius 
pronounced the solemn absolution. Certain other prel- 
lates were then admitted, among them the Bishops of 
Nicea and Rhodes. They were received afler more 
strict examination, and citation of ecclesiastical prece- 

a who presided in t!ie aasembly; among 
, on whom they inflicled an aoelesiaatif al nickname. 
iKsii^kriiis) rpitoraa/Jof, or Tpinams. 
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dents, from which it appeared that hishops who recanted 
AriEenism and Nestorianism, having been readmitted 
into the Church, even Iconoclasts should not be re- 
jected from her bosom on the same terms.^ The se- 
verer monks made vigorous resistance to these acts of 
lenity, but were overruled at length. It was debated 
to what class of heretics the Iconoclasts wert to be 
ascribed. The patriarch proposed only to confound 
them with tlie most odious of all the Manicheans and 
the Montanists. ^ The inexorable leader of the monk- 
kb party asserted that it was worse than the worst 
heresy, being absolute renegation of Christ. ^ This 
was among the preliminary acts of a council, assembled 
to deliberate, examine, discuss, and then decide this 
profound theological question. 

The whole proceedings of the coimcil, tliough con- 
ducted with orderly gravity, are marked with the 
same predeterminate character, the same haughty and 
condemnatory tone towards the adversaries of image- 
worship. The fethers of Nicea impaired a doubtful 
cause by the monstrous fables which they adduced, 
the preposterous ai-guments which they used, their un- 
measured invectives against their antagonists. The 
Pope Hadrian, in his public letter, related a wild and 
recent legend of a vision of Constantino the Great, 

1 It is 'woHhy of remark that they accuse the Coundl of ConatantiDople 
of asserting the sole authority of Scriptuie, ihe iaauffioienoy of Tradition 
wldiout it ; 'iif d fi^ ix -r^ TroSmuf xal naivf/c ^utS^io}; ut!^a2.cj( Majflij- 
/tsv, ob indjicda rnif (JiAioraSJatf rCn' dyiai' Traripao. Thay brana this 
doctrine as that of Aiina, Nestorius, and other heretics. 

* The usual difficulty arosa as to ordinations conferred or received by 
ench lieterodox bishops. 

S 'H olpecic hCti; x^'po" ^outov tuv al/iietui' naumi' mai roTf dnomfia- 
jmf, Kat (iflmjv XOKiaT)}) of T^v oUonouiav roil SuT^fiof avaTptaouTcu, — 
P. 78. 
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in which St. Paul and St, Peter appeared to him, 
and whom he knew to he the apostles by their resem- 
blance to pictures of them, exhibited to him by Pope 
Silvester.' It is the standing argument against the 
IcoiiocIasts:"the Jews and Samaritans reject images, 
therefore, all who reject them are as Jews and Sa- 
maritans."^ The ordinary appellations of the Icono- 
clast comprehend every black shade of heresy, im- 
piety, atheism. 

The rapidity with which the council executed its 
work was fecilitated by the unanimity of its decisions. ^ 
The whole assembly of bishops and monks subscribed 
the creed, in which, after assenting to the decrees of 
the first six councils, and to the anathemas against the 
heretics denounced therein, they passed, acting, as 
they declared, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
the following canon. 

" With the venerable and life-giving cross shall be 
set up the venerable and holy images, whether in 
BMreeon Colors, in mosaic work, or any other mat&- 
shtp. rial, within the consecrated churches of God, 

on the sacred vessels and vestments, on the waJls and 
on tablets, on houses and in highways. The images, 
that is to say, of our God and Saviour Jesus Christ ; 
of tlic immaculate mother of God; of the honored 
angels ; of all saints and holy men. These images 
shall be treated as holy memorials, worshipped, kissed, 
only without that peculiar adoration * which is reserved 
for the Invisible, Incomprehensible God." All who 

J Lflbbe, ConoU., p. m, 

^ lb., p. 368. 

K There were eight sitfjnge between tiie •Hib Sept, Qnd eSd Oet. — 



h between itpooicui'i/jTif and }M^ 
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shall violate this, as is asserted, immemorial tradition 
of the Church, and endeavor, forcibly or by craft to re- 
move any image, if ecclesiastics, are to be deposed and 
excommunicated, if monks or laymen, excommunicated. 

The council was not content with this formal and 
solemn subscription. With one voice they broke out 
into a long acclamation, " We all believe, we all as- 
sent, we all subscribe. This is the faith of the apos- 
tles, this is the fiiith of the Church, this is the feith of 
the orthodox, this is the faith of all the world. We, 
who adore the Trinity, worship images. Whoever 
does not the hke, anathema upon him ! Anathema 
on all who call images idols ! Anathema on all who 
communicate with them who do not worship images ! 
Anathema upon Theodoras, falsely called Bishop of 
Ephesus ; against Sisinnius of Perga, against Basilius 
with the ill-omened name ! Anathema against the 
new Arius Nestorius and Dioscorus, Anastasins ; 
against Constantino and Nicetas ! (the Iconoclast Pa- 
triarchs of Constantinople), Everlasting glory to the 
orthodox Germanus, to John of Damascus ! To Greg- 
ory of Rome everlasting glory I Everlasting glory to 
the preachers of truth I " 

Our history pauses to inquire what incidental notices 
of the objects and the state of Christian art transpire 
during this controversy, more especially in the proceed- 
ings of the Council of Nicea. There seem to have 
been four kinds of images against which the hostility 
of their adversaries was directed, and which were 
defended by the resolute attachment of their worship- 
pel's. I. Images, properly so called, which wore 
thrown from their pedestals, and broken in pieces. 
II, Mosaic paintings, which were picked out. III. 
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Paintings on waxen tablets on the walls, wliich were 
smoked and effaced. IV. Paintings on wood, which 
were burned. There were likewise carvings on the 
sacred vessels ; and books were destroyed on account 
of the pictures with which they were embellished.' 

In all the images and paintings there was, as formerly 
observed, a reverential repugnance to attempt any re- 
presentation of God the Father. The impiety of this 
was universally admitted ; the image-worshippers protest 
against it in apparent sincerity, and not as exculpating 
themselves from any such charge by their adversaries. 

The first and most sacred object of art was the 
Saviour, and next to the Saviour the " Mother of 
God." The propriety of substituting the actual hu- 
man form of the Saviour for the symbolic Lamb,^ or 
the Good Shepherd, was now publicly and authori- 
tatively asserted. Among the images of various forms 
and materials some are mentioned of silver and of gold. 
A certain Philastrius objected to the Holy Ghost being 
figured in the form of a dove.^ 

A question of the form under which angels and 
archangels should be represented could not but arise. 
The fitness of the human form was unhesitatingly as- 
serted; and angels were declared to have a certain 
corporeity, more thin and impalpable than the grosser 
body of man, but still not absolute spirit. Severus 
objected to angels iji purple robes : they should be 
white, no doubt as representing light.* 

1 Passim, especiallj' addrcSB to llie Emperor at the close of the Council. 
— !.&80. 

5 P. 123. See cnrioua extract from (he Journeying of Ihe Twelve Apos- 
Oea; a Docetic book, and so ruled to be by the Council. 
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The whole of the New Testament is said to have 
been represented; meaning, no doubt, all the main 
facts of the history .■' Among the subjects in the Old 
Testament, as early as Gregory of Nyssa, a picture 
is described of the sacrifice of Isaac, in which there 
most have been an attempt at least at strong expres- 
sion.^ Chrysostom is cited for a picture on the sub- 
lime but difficult subject of the angel destroying the 
army of Sennacherib. Images of Moses, of Elijah, 
of Isaiah, and of Zeehariah, are named. Pope Ha- 
drian asserts (but there has been already ground to 
question his assertion), that Constantine built a church 
in Home, in which was painted on one side Adam ex- 
pelled from paradise, on the other, the penitent thief 
ascending into it. In Alexandria there was an early 
painting of the Saviour between the Virgin and John 
the Baptist. 

.There is nothing, or hardly anything, to induce the 
supposition that any one image or painting was dis- 
tinguished as a work of art ; as impressing the minds 
of its worshippers with admiration of its peculiar 
grace, majesty, or resemblance to actual life. Art, 
as art, entered not into the controversy. It was the 
religious feeling which gave its power to the image or 
painting, not the happy design, or noble execution, 
which awakened or deepened the religions feeling. 
The only exception to this is the description of the 
picture representing the martyrdom of St. Eupliemia, 
by Asterius Bishop of Amasia. This was painted on 
linen. ^ 

Among the acclamations and the anathemas which 
closed the Second Council of Nicea, echoed loud salu- 
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tations and prayers for tlie peace and blessedness of 
tlie new Constan tine and the new Helena. A few years 
passed, and that Coiistantine was blinded, if not put 
to death, by hb unnatural mother, whom religious Ac- 
tion had rabed into a model of Christian virtue and 
devotion. 

A long struggle took place, when Constantine reached 
iranennd the age of mauhood, between the mother, 

Conatintine " . , , , 

her son. eager to retain her power, and the son, to as- 
sume his rightful authority. All the common ai-ts 
of intrigue and party manoeuvre were exhausted be- 
fore they came to open hostilities. The principal 
courtiers, and part of the army, ranged themselves 
in opposite fiictions. Irene, anticipating, it was said, 
her adversaries, struck the first blow, seized, scourged, 
shaved into ecclesiastics, and imprisoned the chief of 
her son's adherents. A considerable part of the troops 
swore solemnly that the son should not reign during 
the lifetime of Irene ; the son was given over to her 
absolute power, and chastised like a refractory school- 
boy. The next year a division of the army revolted, 
and proclaimed Constantine sole Emperor. The usual 
fate of the scourge and the tonsure befell the leaders 
of Irene's faction. The Empress was confined to 
her palace. But her inexhaustible fertility in intrigue 
soon restored her power. Constantine, liaving suffered 
a shameful defeat by the Bulgarians, through her ad- 
vice wreaked his vengeance on his uncles, whom he 
accused of aspiring to the throne ; they were blinded, 
or mutilated by the loss of their tongues. Five years 
afterwards, on the very same day of the month (a less 
superstitious age might have beheld in tliis coincidence 
the retributive hand of God), Constantine was blinded 
by his mother. 
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These five years were years of base intrigue, treach- 
ery, outward courtesy and even the femiliar intercourse 
of close kindred, of inward hatred, jealousy, and at> 
tempts to mine and countermine each the interest of 
the other. It was attributed to his mother's advice, 
with the design of heightening his unpopularity, that 
Constantine divorced himself from his wife Maria, 
forced her to retire into a convent, and married a 
woman of her bedchamber, named Theodota. The 
rigid monlis were furious at the weakness of the Pa- 
triarch Tarasius, who had sanctioned the reception of 
the divorced empress in a monastery. Plato, the most 
intolerant, and therefore most distinguished of them, 
withdrew from communion with the Patriarch. The 
indignant Emperor imprisoned some, and banished 
others of tlie more refi'actory monks to Thessalonica. 
This at once threw the whole powerful monastic Ac- 
tion into the interests of the Empress, who openly 
espoused their cause. The Armenian guards, who had 
now assumed something like the power, insolence, and 
versatility of the old Prjetorian troops, were alienated 
by the severity of Constantine. Irene wound her 
toils with consummate skill around her ill-fated vic- 
tim. There wa.'5 treachery in his army, in his court, 
in his palace. He was bitterly afflicted by the loss 
of his eldest son. At length the plot was ripe ; he 
knew it, and attempted in vain to make his escape to 
the East. Either fearing, or pretending to fear, lest 
he should regain his liberty, Irene sent to her secret 
emissaries around his person, and threatened to betray 
their treachery if they did not deliver up Murderof 
their master te her hands. Constantine was '^°"**™"™- 
seized on the Asiatic side of the Eosphorus, conducted 
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to the porphyry chamber, in which Irene had borne 
him — her first-born son. In that very chamber the 
crime was perpetrated. His eyes were put out, so 
i.D. 797. cruelly and so incurably, as to threaten his 
death.^ In the East, the conduct of the unnatural 
mother was seen with unmitigated horror. An ecUpse 
of the sun, accompanied with such darkness, that ships 
wandered from their courses, was held to be a sign 
of the sympathy of the heavenly orbs with the suffer- 
ing Emperor — an expression of divine disapprobation. 
Among the few instances in the annals of mar.kind, 
in which ambition and tlie love of sway have quenched 
the maternal feeling — that strongest and purest im- 
pulse of human nature — is the crime committed 
against her son by the Empress Irene, But it is 
even more awfiil and humiliating that (so inextin- 
guishable are religious passions!) a churchman of 
profound leai'ning, of unimpeaohatle character, should, 
many centuries after, be so bewildered by zeal for 
the orthodox Empress, as to palliate, extenuate, as far 
as possible apologize for this appalling deed, in which 
the sounder moral sense of the old Grecian tragedy 
would have imagined a divine Nemesis for the accumu- 
lated guilt of generations of impious ancestors.^ 

1 AEjMif Kol ufiorwf wpSf tb limr&avdv aiTiv. — Theophan,, p. 732. 

3 The passage must be quoted: — " Scelus plan* execrandum, nisi quod 
mnlti excusant, jusfitiffl earn zelua ad id fadeodum exeitasaet, quo nomine 
eadem post hiec meruit cotumendari. Atnon fuit matriajnssio, utista pa- 
teretnr, sed nt teneretur," (this is direcUy contrary to Theophaaes and the 
best authorities,) " nee amplius impemret, tanquam si e manu fnriosi gla- 
dium auferret. Docnit Christus verbis snia smnmie pietatis geiins esse in 
hoc adrerSBB filinm ease orudelem, ipso dicente." (The Cardinal here cites 
onr Lord's words, Matt. s. ST, "He that loveCh son or daughter more 
than ma is not worthy of me.") . "Quum jam olim, Dei prweepto, jaetia 
sint armatie mauus pareutum in fihoa, abenntes post Deos aiienos, illlsque 
neoatis, qui hoc feeerint, Moysis ore landaU, ita dicentis, Exod. xssii. 29. 
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So completely indeed might the Iconoclastic faction 
appear to be crushed, that neither during the strife be- 
tween the mother and the son, though it might have 
some latent influence, did it give any manifest or 
threatening sign of its existence ; and Irene reigned in 
peace for five years, and was overthrown by ». p. 797-802. 
a revolution, in which religion had no apparent con- 
cern. 

Tlie controversy slept during the reign of Nicepho- 
rus, and that of Michael, surnamed Rhan- nicephoma 
gabes. The monks throughout this period ™^'^i^ji_ 
seem to form an independent power (a power Miehaei. 
no doubt arising out of, and maintained by, 
their championship of image-worship), and to dictate 
to the Emperor, and even to the Church. On the 
other hand, among the soldiery are heard some deep 
but suppressed murmui-s of attachment to the memory 
of Constantine Copronymus. 

Le^D the Armenian ascended the throne, for which 
Michael Rhangabes felt and acknowledged his ,^„ ^^ 
incapacity. The weak Michael had courted *'™'°"™- 
the fiiendship of the monks ; on his invitation, or with 
his acquiescence, they settled in increasing swarms 
within the city. The Armenian was another of those 
rude soldiers, born in a less civilized part of Christen- 
dom, in which image-worship had not taken profound 
root. But he did not betray his repugnance to the 

I'lurlmum interest quo quia aliquid animo Rgat. Si enim regnandi cupi' 
dine Irene in filium niolita esset inaidias, det«stabilior Agrippina matre 
Neronis fnisset . . . Contra tbto quod isCa, reUgiomi could, amore justitiie 
in filium pecpetrsta credantnr, ab Orientalibus tionnullis, qui tiicto aderant, 
VM^s sanBl^sairms ! eadem poBth^ec prieconio meruit eelebraii." Ab if an^ 
motiTB conid be assigned but tbe most unscrupulous ambition; tliough 
doubtless she was throughout supported by the image-worshippers. — 
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popular religious feeling until, like liis predecessor the 
Isaurian Leo, he had secured the north-western and 
eastern frontiers of the empire. Against the Bulga- 
rians, who were actually besi^ing Constantinople, he 
began the war by a base act of treachery, an attempt 
to assassinate Cromnus, tbeir Tictorious king, during a 
peaceftd interview ; he terminated it by a splendid 
victory, which for a time crushed the power of these 
Barbarians. He was equally successful against the 
Saracens. The firm and prosperous administration of 
Leo extorted from the exiled Patriarch of Constantino- 
ple, Nicephorus, an ample if unwilling acknowledgment. 
" Impious as he was, he was a wise guardian of the 
public interests. Firm in civil as in military afl^irs, 
superior to wealth, he chose his ministers for their 
worth, not their riches, and aimed at least at the 
rigid execution of justice." ^ 

But all these virtues were obscured, in the sight of 
the image-worshippers, by his attempt to suppress that 
worship. Even on his accession there was some mis- 
trust of his opinions ; the name Chameleon can scarcely 
apply to anything but his suspected religious versatility. 
The Patriarch at that time tendei-ed him a profession 
of faith, which he adroitly put by till he should have 
despatched the more pressing duties of his station. He 
seemed, however, as he passed the brazen gate, to do 
homage to an image of the Saviour placed above it. 

The enemies of Leo attribute his change to the arti- 
fices of a monk, by some strange contradiction a hater 
of images. The superstitious Leo was addicted to the 
consultation of selP-asserted diviners ; he had been 
by this monk, endowed as was supposed 

1 Theophan. Confin., p, 30. 
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witli the prophetic gift, for the throne. As tlie witch 
of Endor Saul, so the monk had recognized the future 
monarch, though shrouded in disguise. At the same 
time, lie was threatened with immediate death if he did 
not follow the coui'se of Leo the Isaurian ; if he did, 
the empire was to remain in his femily for generations. 
The emperor summoned the Patriarch Nicephorus to 
his presence before the senate, and proposed Agnimt 
the insidious question, whether' there were ship, 
not those who denied the lawfulness of worship to im- 
ages ? The Patriarch was not scrupulous in his reply. 
He appealed to the holy Veronica, the napkin with 
the impression of the Saviour's face, the first sacred 
image not made with hands. He declared that there 
were images made by the apostles themselves, of tlie 
Saviour and the Mother of God ; that there was actually 
in Rome a pictui'e of the transfiguration, painted by 
the order of St. Peter ; he did not forget the statue at 
Paneas, in Palestine.^ Another bishop boldly admon- 
ished the emperor to attend to his proper business, the 
army, and not to venture to meddle with tlie affitirs of 
the Church, in wliich he had no concern. The indig- 
nant emperor banished the two intractable prelates. 
Euthymus, of Sardis, who had used still more oppro- 
brious language, was corporally punished with blows 
and strips. As Irene had promoted Tai-asius, so Leo 
raised an officer of his houseJiold, Theodotus Cassi- 
teras, to the patriarchal throne. Image-worship was 
again proscribed by an imperial edict. The worship- 
pers are said to have been ruthlessly persecuted ; and 
Leo, according to tlie phi-aseology of the day, is accused 
of showing all the bloodthirstiness, without the gener- 
1 Sjmeoii Master ia Theopd. Condn., p. 807. 
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osity, of tlie Hon, Yet no violent popular tumult took 
place ; nor does the conspiracy which, afturwards cut 
short the days of Leo the Annenian appeal- to have 
been connected witt the strife of religious factions. He 
might have escaped his fate but for his scrupulous rev- 
erence for the institutions of the Church, Michael tlie 
Stammerer had risen, like Leo, to military distinction. 
He was guilty, or at least su&pected, of traitorous de- 
signs against the emperor, thrown into prison, and con- 
demned to immediate death. But the next day (the 
day appointed for his execution) was the feast of the 
nativity of Christ. The wife of Leo urged him not to 
profane that sacred season, that season of peace and 
good-will, by a public execution. Leo, with a sad pro- 
phetic spirit, answered tJiat she and her children would 
bitterly rue the delay ; but he could not withstand her 
scruples and his own. Yet his mind misgave him : at 
midnight the emperor stole into the dungeon, to assure 
himself that all was safe. The prisoner was sleeping 
quietly ; but a slave who had hid himself under the 
bed, recognized the purple sandals of the emperor. 
Michael instantly sent word to the other conspirators, 
that unless they struck the blow he would denounce 
them as his accomplices. The chamberlain of Leo 
was Michael's kinsman ; and on the dawn of the holy 
day, which Leo had feared to violate, the conspirators 
mingled with the clergy, who assembled as usual, at 
the third watch, to hail the birth of Christ. The em- 
peror was famed for the finest voice in the city ; he had 
Joined in the beautifiil hymn of peace, when the con- 
spirators rushed to the attack. At first, in the fog of 
the morning, they mistook the leader of the clergy for 
the emperor, but fortunately he took off' his cap and 
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showed his tonsure. Leo, in the mean time, jj^^j^^^ 
had tiiken refuge at the altar, seized the ■'*"■ 
great cross, and with this unseemly weapon, gi'asped in 
his despair, kept his enemies at bay, till at length a gi- 
gantic soldier lifted his sword to strike. Leo reminded 
him of his oath of allegiance: " 'Tis no time to 'jpeik 
of oaths," replied the soldier, " but of leatl a d 
swearing by the divine grace,^ smote oif the an of his 
sovereign, which fell with the heavy cr s anotl e 
struck off his head. Michael was crowned v tl the 
fetters of his captivity still on his legs. 

Whatever hopes the clergy, at least the image-wor- 
shippers, or the monks, might have conceived Miciiafi ihe 
at the mui-der of Leo, which they scrupled a.p- sii. 
not to allege as a sign of the divine disfavor towards 
the Iconoclasts, were disappointed on the accession of 
Michael the Stammerer. The new emperor was a sol- 
dier more rude than the last ; he could scarcely read, 
His birth was ascribed to a Phrygian village, chiefly in- 
habited by Jews ; and he was said to have been edu- 
cated in a strange creed, which was neither Judaism 
nor Christianity. He affected a coarse humor ; he did 
not spare the archbishop, who returned without au- 
thority, but without rebuke, from his exile, and forced 
an interview with the emperor. Michael received and 
dismissed him with civil scorn. Rumors were circu- 
lated, that even on more sacred subjects he did not re- 
press his impious sarcasms. His whole conduct seemed 
tinged with a kind of Sadducizing Judaism. He favored 
the Jews in the exaction of tribute (perhaps bo was 

a fett, or an cmbel- 
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guilty of the sin of treating them with justice), he 
fested on the Jewish Sabbath, he doubted the resurrec- 
tion of the dead, and the personality of the devil, as 
unauthorized by the religion of Moses. ^ Image-wor- 
ship he treated with contemptuous impartiality. He 
declared that he knew nothing of these ecclesiastical 
quarrels ; that he would maintain the laws and enforce 
an equal toleration. To the petitions of the patriarch 
for the formal restoration to his see, he offered his con- 
sent if the patriarch would bury the whole question, 
alike the decrees of Constantinople and Nicea, in ob- 
livion ; and in a great public assembly (assembled foe 
the pui'poBe), he proclaimed the worship of images a 
matter altogether indifferent. Yet Michael is charged 
with departing from his own lofly rule of toleration. 
The calamities of his reign, the danger of the capital 
and the whole empire £-om the invasion of the apostate 
Thomas, the loss of Crete and of other islands to the 
Saracens, were ascribed to the just vengeance of God 
for the persecutions of his reign. 

But the worst crime of which Michael was guilty, 
in the sight of the image-worshippers, was the parent- 
age and education of him whom the monkish writers 
call the new Belshazzar, Theophilus. Michael, in his 
aversion to the monastic Action, intrusted the education 
of his son to a man of high character, John the Gram- 
marian, whom Theophilus in ai1;er life, having employed 
i.D. 828. as his chief counsellor in civil a&irs, as am- 
bassador in the most difficidt negotiations, advanced at 
length to the see of Constantinople. Theophilus was 
an Oriental, his enemies no doubt said, a Mohammedan 
Sultan on the throne of the Roman Empire, Even his 

1 Theophan. Contia., p. 49. 
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marriage, tliough to one wife, had something of the su- 
percilious condescension of the lord of a harem. The 
most beautiful maidens of the empire were assemhled, 
in order that Theophilus might behold and choose his 
bride. Of these, Eucasia was the loveliest. Theophilus 
paused, and as he gazed on her beauty, in a strange 
moralizing fit he said, with an obvious allusion to the 
fall, " Of how much evil hath woman been the cause ? " 
The too ready or too devout Eucasia replied, with as 
evident reference to the Mother of God, " And of how 
much good ? " Startled by her quickness and her the- 
ology, Theophilus passed on to the more gentle and 
modest Theodora. Eucasia retired to shroud her dis- 
appointment in a convent. The justice of Theophi- 
lus, somewhat ostentatiously displayed, was of that 
severe, capricious, but equitable character, which pre- 
vails where the law being part of the religion, the sov- 
ereign the hereditary head of the religion, his word is 
law. He was accessible to the complaints of his mean- 
est subjects ; as he passed on certain days to the church 
in the Blachernae, any one might personally present a 
petition, or demand redress. As Le rode abroad, he 
would familiarly inquire the price of the cheapest com- 
modities, and express his strong displeasure at what he 
thought exorbitant charges. One instance may show, 
as no doubt it did show to bis subjects, the impartiality 
and capricious rigor of his judgments.-^ Petronas, the 
brother of the empress, had darkened by a lofty build- 
ing the dwelling of a poor widow. Once she appealed 

1 One edict, attribnted to TheophilDB, may remind na of the Emperor 
Faul of Russia. Himself being inciini^d to baldness, he ordained tbat all 
his BBbjecta ahould cut their hair short; to let it flow over the ahouldcrB 
mcnired a heavy penalty. 
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to tlie emperor, but Petronas, secure as he supposed in 
his interest, disregarded, tlie imperial command to re- 
dress tlie grievance. On her second complaint, this 
man, who had filled offices of dignity, was ignomin- 
iously, publicly, and cruelly scourged in the market- 
place. The haughty, rather Homan, contempt of 
Theophilus for commerce, appears in his commanding 
a vessel fuU of precious Syrian merchandise to be 
chsraotiTQf burned, though it belonged tfl the Empress 
Theopniiaa. xheodora, reproaching her witli degrading the 
imperial dignity to the paltry gains of commerce.^ The 
revenues, which he had in some degree restored by 
economy or by better administration and increased per- 
haps by the despised commerce to Constantinople, he 
expended with Eastern magnificence. He sent a 
stately embassy to the caliph at Bagdad. John the 
Grammai-ian represented his sovereign, and was fur- 
nished with instructions and with presents intended to 
dazzle the Barbarian, Of two vessels of enormous 
cost, which he was to exhibit at a great feast, one was 
intentionally lost, that the ambassador might astonish 
the Saracen with his utter indifference, and produce 
with greater effect the second and fer more splendid 
vase cf silver, full of gold coins. A scene of gorgeous 
emulation took place. The caliph poured out his gold, 
which John affected to treat as so much dust ; the 
caliph brought forth a hundred Christian captives, 
splendidly attired, and offered them to the ambassar- 
dors, who refused them till they could repay an equal 

J Gibbon (as Sohlosaer has observed) has exaggerated the cruel punish- 
in iuts of Tteophilue. With Sdilosser, I fiDd no auttorily tbr, " The prin- 
cipal miniBtera, for some denial offances, for Bome defect o( equity or vigi- 
lance, a prsfect, a quffistor, a oaptain of the guard, were banished or muli- 
lated, or scalded with burning jafch, or burned in the Hippodrome," 
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number of Saracen captives. Yet all this rivalship 
with the Hagarene, as he is contemptuously called 
by contemporary history, though it soon gave place 
to implacable hostility and uninterrupted war, would 
confirm with the image-worshippers the close alliance 
between Iconoelasm and Mohammedanism. Even in 
the other branch of expenditure in which Theophilus 
displayed his magnificence, the sumptuous buildings 
with which he adorned Constantinople (a palace built 
on the model of a Saracenic one, belonging to the 
caliph, in the same style, and same variety of struc- 
ture and material), would display a sympathy in tastes, 
offensive to devout feeling.^ Though among his splen- 
did edifices churches were not wanting, one especially, 
dedicated to St. Michael the Archangel, called Trici- 
natus, from its triple apse. 

A character like that of Theophilus, stern and ar^ 
bitrary even in his virtues, determined in his resolu- 
tions, and void of compassion against those who offend- 
ed against his justice, that is his will, was not likely, 
when he declared himself an Iconoclast, to conduct a 
religious persecution without extreme rigor. He was 
a man of fer higher education than the former image- 
breaking emperors, and saw no doubt more clearly 
the real grounds of the controversy. Theophilus 
wi-ote poetry, if the miserable iambics with which 

1 3oba the Grammarian, on hia return ftom Syria, persnaded tbe Em- 
peror Tu TOv Bpiiov iiHMTopa JTpof TT^v Tuv SajionT^Cni narnax^aaS^vai 
SiiOiuctv. h> TE a^itatii mil Trotta^^ /ujAee ^KEh^i' rd cKn'oAoJ' Tra^wXiicT' 
roKro. — Tbeophan, Contin., p. 93. Symeon Magistec assigns 3 different 
period to this palace, which he embellishes with ths Eastern liixniy of Trop- 
itSctroi, and tania of water. This, howevec, shows that already there was 
a peculiar Saracenic style of building, new to the Romane, and inlroduced 
into Constantinople. The fact is not unworthy of notice in the liiatory of 
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he wished to hrand the feces of some of his victims 
may he so called. He composed church music ; some 
of his hymns were admitted into the church service, 
in which the emperor himself led the choir.^ 

Theophilus could not hut perceive the failure, and 
disdain to imitate his father's temporizing policy, who 
endeavored to tolerate the monks, while he discouraged 
image- worship.^ He avowed his determination to ex- 
tirpate both at once. Leo the Armenian and Michael 
the Stammerer had attempted to restrict the honors 
paid to images ; Theophilus prohibited the making 
PersMutcB new ones, and ordered that in every church 
shippers. they should be effaced, and the walls covered 
with pictures of birds and beasts. The sacred vessels, 
adorned with iigures, were profaned by unhallowed 
hands, sold in the public markets, and melted for their 
metal. The prisons were full of painters, of monks 
and ecclesiastics of all orders. The monks, driven 
from their convents, fled to desert places ; some per- 
ished of cold and hunger, some threw off the pro- 
scribed dress, yet retained the sacred character and 
habits ; others seized the opportunity of returning to 
the pleasures as to the dress of the world. 

Yet in the mass of the monastic fection the fenati- 
cism of the emperor was encountered by a fanaticism 
of resistance, sometimes silent, sullen and stubborn, 
sometimes glorying .in provoking the wrath of the 

■ Oi irap^aaTo tS j£ipoTO/i£!v, leading them it should aaem by the 
motion of his hand. The clecgy appear to have made the emperor pay for 
the privilege of indnl^ng his tastes. Aoilf t^ iMipu air^ JtiTpaf iiirip 
Toircm XP«°™ Uarirv. — Theophan. Contln., p. 107. 

s Theophilna canaed to be constructed two organs, entirely of gold, set 
with precious stones ; and a tree of gold, on which sat birds wbich sang by 
a mechanical contrivance, the air being conveyed by hidden pipes — Sym- 
eon Magister, p. 627. 
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persecutor. One whole broth erhood, that of the 
Abrahamites, presented themselves before tlic emperor. 
They asserted on the evidence, as they said, of the 
most ancient ifethers,^ that image-worship dated from 
the times of the apostles; they appealed to the pic- 
tures of the Saviour by St, Luke, and to the holy 
Veronica. Irritated by their obstinacy, and not likely 
to be convinced by such arguments, the empei-or drove 
them with Insults and severe chastisements from the city. 
They took refuge in a church, on an island in the Eux- 
ine, dedicated to John the Baptist the awful."^ There 
they are said to have suffered martyrdom. Another 
stubborn monk, the emperor, in a more merciful mood, 
sent to his learned minister, John the Grammarian. 
The monk, according to the historian, reduced the 
minister to silence : if discomfited, the Grammarian 
bore his defeat with equanimity, the successful con- 
troversialist was allowed to retire and wait for better 
tames in a monastery. 

There was another monk, however, named Lazarus, 
a distinguished painter, whom the emperor could in- 
duce by no persuasion to abandon his idolatrous art. 
As milder measures ftuled, Lazarus was cruelly scourged 
and imprisoned. He still persisted in exercising his for- 
bidden skill, and hot iron plates were placed on his guil- 
ty hands. The illness of the empress saved his life ; he 
too took refuge in the church of the Baptist, where, 
having recovered the use of his hands, he painted 
" that fearful harbinger of the Lord," and on the res- 
toration of images, a celebrated picture of the Saviour 
over the gate Ohalce, 
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Two others, Theophilus, and his brother Theodorus, 
for presuming to overpower the emperor in argument, 
and to adduce a passage in the Prophet Isaiah, not, as 
the emperor declared, in his copy, suffered a more cruel 
punishment. Their feces were branded with some 
wretched iambic verses, competed by the emperor; 
they were then banished ; one died, the other survived 
to see the triumph of image- worship,^ 

This religious war seems to have been waged by the 
emperor on one side, and the monks on the other, with 
no disturbance of the general peace of the Empire- 
No popular tumults demanded the interference of the 
government. The people, weaiy or indifferent, sub- 
mitted in apathy to the alternate destruction and res- 
toration of images. But for the fatal passion of The- 
ophilus for war against the Saracens, in which, with 
great personal valor, but no less military incapacity, he 
was in general unsuccessful, he might have maintained 
the Empire duiing all the later years of his reign in 
wealth and prosperity. 

The history of Tconoclasm has a remarkable uni- 
Theodoi* formity. Another female in power, another 
empresa. restoration of images. After the death of 
Theophilus his widow Theodora administered the em- 
pire, in the name of her youthful son Michael, called 
afterwards, the Drunkard. Theodora, like her own 
mother Thcoctista, had always worshipped iniages in 
private. Twice the dangerous secret had been be- 
trayed to the emperor that the females of his own 
family practised this forbidden idolatry. On one occa- 

' All the histoiians (monks) relate this sttange 9(oiy, tiut the passage in 
Isaiah favorable le imafle-woTship, ai>d forged by ihe monks, ia rather sus- 
picious; as weil as twelve iambic verses tattooed on their faces. 
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sion the children prattled about the pretty toys which 
their grandmother kept in a chest and took out, kissing 
them herself and offering them to the children's re- 
spectful kisses. Another time a dwarf, kept as a 
buffoon in the palace, surprised the empress taking the 
images, which he called by the same undignified name, 
from under her pillow, and paying them every kind 
of homage. The empress received a severe rebiike ; 
the dwarf was well flogged for his impertinent cun- 
osity. Theodora learned caution, but brooded in secret 
over her tutelar images. 

No sooner was Theophilus dead than the monks, no 
doubt in the secret of Theodora's concealed attachment 
to images, poured into Constantinople from all quar- 
ters. At this juncture the brave Manuel, the general 
who had more than once retrieved the defeats of The- 
ophilus, once had actually rescued him from the hands 
of the Saracens, and who had been appointed under 
the will of the emperor one of the guardians of the 
empire, fell dangerously ill. The monks beset his bed- 
side, working at once on his hopes of recovery and his 
fears of death, Manuel yielded, and threw the weight 
of his authority into the party of the image- worship- 
pers. Theodora had before feared to cope with tlie 
strength of the opposite faction, so long dominant and 
in possession of many of the more important civil and 
military dignities. She now ventui-ed to send an offi- 
cer of the palace to command the patriarch, John 
the Grammarian, either to recant his Iconoclastic 
opinions, or to withdraw from Constantinople. The 
patriarch is accused of a paltry artifice. He opened a 
vein in the region of his stomach, and showed himself 
wounded and bleeding to the people. The rumor 
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spread that the empress had attempted to assassinate 
the patriarch. But the fraud was detected, 
acknowledged. The abashed patriarch withdre 
a.p. 842. pitied and despised, into the suburbs. Me- 
thodius was raised to the dignity of the patriarchate. 
The worshippers of images were in triumph. 

But Theodora, still tenderly attached to the memory 
of her husband, demanded as the price of her ines- 
timable sei-vices in the restoration of images, absolution 
for the sin of his Iconoclasm and his persecution of the 
image- worshippers. Methodius gravely replied, that 
the power of the clergy to grant absolution to the 
living was unbounded, but of those who had died in 
obstinate sin, they had no authority to cancel or to 
mitigate the damnation. Even her own friends sus- 
pected the empress of a pious lie when she asserted, 
and even swore, that her husband, in the agony of 
death, had expressed his hitter repentance, had ascribed 
all the calamities of bis reign to his stubborn heresy, 
had actually entreated her to bring him the images, 
had passionately kissed them, and so rendered up his 
spirit to the ministering angels. The clergy, out of 
respect to the empress and zeal for their own objeet, 
did not question too closely the death-bed penitence of 
Theophilus ; with one consent they pronounced his 
pardon before Grod, and gave a written sentence of his 
absolution to the empress. 

All was now easyt the iknaticism of Iconoclasm was 
exhausted or rebuked. A solemn festival was appoints 
ed for the restoration of images. The whole clergy 
of Constantinople, and all who could flock in from the 
neighborhood, met in and before the palace of the 
archbishop, and marched in procession with crosses, 
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torches, and incense, to the church of St. Sophia, 
There they were met by the empress and her infent 
son Michael. They made the circuit of the Peb. 19,512. 
church, with their burning torches, paying homage to 
every image and picture, which had been carefully 
restored, never again to be eifaced till the days of 
later, more temble Iconoclasts, the Ottoman Turks. 

The Greek Church from that time has celebrated 
the anniversary of this festival with loyal fidelity.^ 
The successors of Methodius, particularly the learned 
Photius, were only zealous to consummate the work 
of his predecessors, and images have formed part of 
the recognized rehgious worship of the Eastern world. 
1 Meihodius was Patriaroh only fuur yeare. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

SEVERANCE OF GREEK AND LATIN CHRISTIANITY. 

Up to the eighth century Rome had not been abso- 
lutely dissevered from the ancient and decrepit civili- 
Eigbth zation of the old Empire. After a short 
oentary. pepiod of suhjectlon to the Ostrogothic king- 
dom, by the conquest of Justinian she had sunk into a 
provincial city of the Eastern realm. In the eighth 
century she suddenly, as it were, hurst the bonds of 
her connection with tlie older state of things, disjoined 
herself forever from the effete and hopeless East, and 
placed herself at the head of the rude as yet, and 
dimly descried and remote, hut more promising and 
vigorous civilization of the West. The Byzantine 
Empire became a separate world, Greek Christianity 
a separate religion. The West, after some struggle, 
created its own empire: its natives formed an inde- 
pendent system, either of warring or of confederate 
nations. Latin Christianity was the life, the principle 
of union, of all the West; its centre, papal Rome. 

Mohammedanism •^— which was gradually encircling 
and isolating the Byzantine Empire from its outlying 
provinces, obtaining the naval superiority in the Medi- 
terranean, and subjecting the islands to her sway ; 
which, with the yet unconverted Bulgarians, fully 
occupied all the Eastern armies, and left the Emperor 
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without power to protect or even keep in subjection 
the Exarchate and the Italian dependencies — was the 
■ remoter cause of the emancipation of the West. The 
Koran thus in some degree, by breaking off all corre- 
spondence with the East, contributed to deliver the 
Pope from a distant and arbitrary master, and to re- 
lieve him from that harassing rivalry with which the 
patriarch of Constantinople constantly renewed his 
pretensions to equality or to superiority ; and so 
placed him alone in undisputed dignity at the head 
of Western Christendom. But the immediate cause 
of this disruption and final severance between the 
East and West was the Iconoclasm of the Eastern 
emperors. Other signs of estrangement might seem 
to forebode this inevitable revolution. The line of 
Justinian, the conqueror of Italy, after it had been 
deposed and had reassumed the Empire in the person 
of the younger emperor of that name, was now ex- 
tinct. Adventurer after adventurer had risen to power, 
and this continual revolution could not but weaken the 
attachment, especially of foreign subjects, who might 
think, or choose to think, succession and hereditary 
descent the only strong titles to their obedience. Rome 
and Italy must thus ignominiously acknowledge every 
rude or low-born soldier whom the rabble of Constan- 
tinople, the court, or more powerftil army, might ele- 
vate to the throne. 

The exarchal government from the first had only 
been powerful to tyrannize and feeble to pro- j^^^^, jf 
tect. The Exarch was like the satrap of an ^'"'"■■ 
old Eastern monarchy; and this was more and more 
sensibly felt throughout Italy. Without abandoning 
any of its inferior demands on the obedience, this 
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rule was becoming less and less able to resist the 
growing power and enterprise of the Lombards, or 
even to preserve the peace of the Italian dependencies. 
The exarchate had still strength to levy tribute, and 
to enforce- heavy taxation, the produce of which was 
sent to Constantinople. It repaid these burdens but 
scantily by any of the defensive or conservative offices 
of government. During the pontificate of John VI., 
the Exarch Theophylact had only been protected from 
the resentment of his own soldiery by the interference 
of the pope. The most unambitious pontiff might 
wish to detach his country and his people from the 
falling fortunes of the Byzantine Empire. If he 
looked to Rome, its allegiance to the East was but 
of recent date, the conquest of Justinian ; if to his 
own position, he could not but know that the succes- 
sor of St. Peter held a much higher place, both as to 
respect and authority, before he had sunk into a sub- 
ject of Constantinople. Never till this period in the 
papal annals had a pope been summoned, hke a meaner 
subject, to give an account of his spiritual proceedings 
in a foreign city ; nor had he been seized and hurried 
away, with insult and cruel ill usage, to Constantino- 
ple, and, like the unhappy Martin, lefl to perish in 
exile. 

Whatever lingering loyalty, under these trying cir- 
cumstances, might prevail in Italy, or in the mind of 
the pontiff, to the old Roman government — whatever 
repugnance to the yoke of Barbarians, which might 
seem the only alternative when they should cease to 
be the subjects of the Empire — these bonds of at- 
tachment were at once rudely broken when the em- 
peror became an heresiarch ; not a speculative heresi- 
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areli on some abstract and mysterious doctrine, but 
tbe head of a heresy which struck at the root of the 
popular religion — of the daily worship of the people. 
In general estimation, an Iconoclastic Emperor almost 
ceased to be a Christian : liis tenets were those of a 
Jew or a Mohammedan. In the East the emperor, 
from -fear, from persuasion, or from conviction, ob- 
■ tained, at one time at least, a formidable party in his 
favor, even among the clergy. But for the monks, 
images might have disappeared from the East. In the 
West, iconoclasm was met with universal aversion and 
hostility. The Italian mind had rivalled the j,„g^..,^. 
Greek in the fertility with which it had fos- »tipiQMj. 
tered the growth of image-worship: it adhered to it 
■with stronger pertinacity. The expi-essive symbol of 
the fourtii century, and the suggestive picture, which 
was, in the time of Gregory the Great, to be the book 
of Scripture to the unlearned, had expanded into the 
fondest attachment to the images of saints and mar^ 
tyrs, the Virgin, and the Saviour. In this as in all 
the other great controversies, from good fortune, from 
sagacity, from sympathy with the popular feeling, its 
adherents would say from a higher guidance, the 
papacy took the popular and eventually successftil 
side. The pope was again not the dictator, he was 
the representative of the religious mind of ths age. 
One of the more recent popes, the timid John VII., 
a Greek by birth, might seem almost prophetically to 
have committed the papal see to the support Joiio vii, 
of image-worship, and resistance to an iconoclastic em- 
peror. In a chapel which he dedicated in honor of the 
Virgin, in the church of St. Peter, the walls were in- 
laid with pictures of the holy fathers; and throughout 
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Rome he lavislily adorned the cliurches with pictures 
and statues. Gregory II. had no doubt often worship- 
ped in public before these works of his holy predecessor. 

The character of Gregory II. does not warrant the 
Gregory n. belief that he had formed any deliberate plan 
*"■ "5-731. ^f policy for the alienation of Italy from the 
Eastern Empire. He was actuated not by worldly 
but by religious passions — by zeal for images, not by 
any splendid vision of the independence of Italy. For 
where indeed could be found the protecting, the or- 
ganizing, the administi-ative and ruling power which 
could replace the abrogated authority of the Empire ? 
The papacy had not yet aspired to the attributes and 
functions of temporal sovereignty. 

In Italy the Lombard liingdom in the north, with its 
kindred dukedoms of Benevento and Spoleto in the 
south, alone possessed the strength and vigor of settled 
government.' Under the long and comparatively 
peaceful reign of Rotharis, it had enjoyed what appears 
almost fabulous prosperity : it had its code of laws, 
Liutprand now filled' the throne, a prince of great 
ambition and enterprise. If the papacy had entered 
into a confederacy of interests with the Lombard kings, 
and contenting itself with spiritual power, by which 
it might have ruled almost uncontrolled over Barba- 
rian monarchs, and with large ecclesiastical possessions 
without sovereign rights, Italy might again perhaps 
have been consohdated into a great kingdom. But 
ihis policy, which the papacy was too Roman to pur- 
sue with the Gothic kings, or which was repudiated 

1 From 635 to 651. During all this period Catholic and Arian bishopa 
presided over tlieir separate congregations in most of the cities of Itnly, — 
Le Beau, Bus Empire, iviii. 4. 
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as bringing a powerful temporal monarch in too close 
collision with the supreme pontiff, was even less likely 
to be adopted with the Lombards.^ Between the 
papal see and the Lombard sovereigns — indeed be- 
tween the Lombards and the Italian clergy — there 
seems almost from first to last to have prevailed an 
implacable and inexplicable antipathy. Of all the con- 
queroi-s of Italy, these (according to more favorable 
historians) orderly and peaceful people are represented 
as the most irreclaimably savage. The taint of their 
original Arianism was indelible. No terms are too 
strong with the popes to express their detestation of 
the Lombards. 

According to the course of events, as far as it can be 
traced in chronological order, G-regory remained wa- 
vering and confounded by these simultaneous but con- 
flicting passions : his determination to resist an icono- 
clastic emperor, and his dread of the Lombard suprem- 
acy in Italy. Up to the tenth year of his pontificate 
he had been occupied by the more peaceful duties of 
his station. He had averted the aggressions of the 
Lombard dukes on the patrimony of St. Peter ; he 
had commissioned Boniface to preach thei.i. 7i9. 
Gospel in GJermany ; he had extended his paternal 
care over the churches in England. No doubt, even 
if his more formal epistles had not yet been delivered, 
he had expostulated with the emperor on the first ap- 
pearances of his hostility to images ^ repeatedly, fre- 

1 T*t the Lombards had more thaa once defendect the Pope against tha 
Esarch. — Epist. Olradi. Episcop. Mediol. ad Carol. M. de Transtat. S. 
Aogustin. Olrad says of Liutprand. that he was " protector et defensor 
fideUs Ecclesiamm Dei Christiamssimus fiiitacreligionis amator." 

2 On the firat intelligence of the Emperor's open iconoclasm, the Pope 
sent everywhere letters, " oavere se Chrlstianos, quod orta fuisset impie- 
ms." — Vit. Greg. n. 
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quently, if not by private letters, probably by other 



But the fatal edict came to Italy as to one of the 
roonmiMUe provinces subject to the Emperor Leo. The 
i.e. 728. Exarch Scholasticus commanded it to be pub- 
lished in the city of Ravenna. The people broke out 
ill instant insurrection, declared their determination 
to renounce their allegiance rather than permit their 
churches to be despoiled of their holiest ornaments, 
Aj).727- attacked the soldiery, and maintained a des- 
perate conflict for the mastery of the city. Lintprand, 
the Lombard king, had been watching in eager expec- 
tation of this strife to expel the exarch, and to add 
the whole Roman territory to his dominions. With 
LoHibB-rds a large force he sat down before Ravenna. 
vcnna. Though the garrison made a vigorous de- 

fence, Lintprand, by declaring himself a devout wor- 
shipper of images, won the populace to his party ; 
Eavenna surrendered ; the troops of Liutprand spread 
witltout resistance over the whole Pentapolis, 

Gi"egory was alarmed, for if he hated the heretical 
emperor, he had no less dread and dislike of the con- 
quering Lombard.-' The establishment of this odious 
sovereignty throughout Italy, which had been so long 
making its silent aggressions in the South, with a king 
of tlie unmeasured ambition and ability of Liutprand, 
was even more formidable to the pope than the effete 
tyranny of Constantinople.^ 

Gregory first discerned, among her islands and 

1 " Quia, peccato faveiite, Eavennatnm ciyitaB, quic capnf eslat omnium, 
B ncm (EccTuM gente Longobiirdonini capta est." — Greg. Epist. x. 

2 The chronology is so uncertain, that I have heen constrained to follow 
Bometimes one authority, aometimea another — Baronius, Pagi, Mnratod — 
and so have endeavored to trace the historical sequence of eventa. 
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marshes, the rising power of Venice, equal- yjoiw. 
ly jealous with himself of the extension of '"■ '^- 
the Lombard power. There the exarch had taken 
refiige. At the instigation of Gregory a league was 
fonned of the maritime forces of Venice, already of 
some importance, nominally with the exarch, really 
with the pope, and the whole Roman or By- Rtt.cnna 
zantine troops. Ravenna was retaken while '^'^'""'' 
Liutprand was at Pavia, and before he could collect 
his army to relieve it, 

Gregory was still outwardly a loyal subject of the 
emperor, but the breach was inevitable. Iconoclasm 
had now become fanaticism with Leo ; and Gregory, 
whether his celebrated letters had yet been dispatched 
or were only in preparation, was as resolute in liia 
assertion of image- worship. Rumors spread, and 
were generally believed, that the Iconoclast had sent 
orders to seize or to mm-der the pope. Each succes- 
sive officer who was sent to retrieve the imperial affairs 
was supposed to be charged with this impious mission. 
Leo, no doubt, would have scrupled as little as his 
predecessors to order the apprehension of the refractory 
prelate, and his transportation to Constantinople ; nor 
if blood had been shed in resistance to his commands, 
would he have considered it an inexpiable crime.^ But 
the pope believed himself, or declared his belief, that he 
was menaced with secret assassination. Three persons 
are named — the Duke Basil, Jordan the Chartulary, 
and John sui-named Lurion — as meditating this crime, 
mider the sanction first of Marinus, Duke of the city 
of Rome, afterwards of Paul, who was sent as Exarch 
to restore the imperial ascendency. Two of these 

1 Comp. Mumtori eub 
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murderers were killed hy the people ; the third, Basil, 
turned monk to save his life,' Paul the Exarch occu- 
pied Ravenna, which, with the Pentapolis, with Rome 
and Naples, were the only parts of Italy still in posses- 
sion of the emperor, though Venice owned a douhtful 
allegiance. It was announced that the Exarch intend- 
ed to march to Rome to depose the Pope, and at the 
same time measures were to he taken to destroy the 
images in the churches tlu-oughout Italy. The whole 
territory — Venice, the Pentapolis, Rome — at once 
rose up in defence of the Pope. They declared that 
they would not recognize the commission of Paul ; his 
generals began to contemplate their separate indepen- 
dence. They were only prevented by the piiidence of 
Gregory from proclaiming a new emperor, and sending 
him against Constantinople, The crafty Lombards 
again joined the popular cause. Exhilaratus, Duke of 
Naples, said to have plotted against the pope's life, was 
slain with his son. Ravenna was divided between the 
papal and imperial factions. The Exarch fell in the 
tmnult. The Lombards were the gainers in all these 
commotions ; they occupied all tlie strong places in the 
Exarchate and in the Pentapolis. 

A new Exarch, the last Exarch of Ravenna, Euty- 
chius, landed at Naples. He is hkewise accused of 
designing to send a band of assassins to Rome, to mur- 
der, not only the Pope, but also the chief nobles of the 
city. But for the intervention of the Pope, they would 
have retaliated by sending assassins to kill the Exarch. 
A fearfiil state of Christian society when such acts, if 

• Gregory is silent in his letfei 
But tlie letters may have beaa v 
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were believed to be designed hj both par- 
ties I 

All Borne pledged itself by a solemn oath to Jive and 
die in defence of tlieir Pontiff^ — the protector of the 
images in their churches. The Lombards were equally 
loud in their protestations of reverence for his person. 
The ban of excommunication was issued against the 
Exarch, t'.ie odious mutilator and destroyer of those 
holy memorials. Eutychius at first attempted to alien- 
ate the Lombards from the papal interest, but it now 
suited the politic Liutprand to adhere in the closest 
league to the rebellious Romans. Eutychius had not 
offered a tempting price for his alliance. Some time 
after, coveting the independent dukedoms of Spoleto 
and Benevento, Liutprand entered into secret negotia- 
tions with the Exarch. The dukedoms by this treaty 
were to be the share of the Lombai'd king, Rome to be 
i-estored to its allegiance to the emperor. Liutprand 
having made himself master of Spoleto, and a.d. 72fl. 
thus partly gained bis own ends, advanced to Rome, 
and encamped in the field of Nero.^ The Pope, like 
his predecessors, went forth to overawe by his com- 
manding sanctity tliis new Barbarian conqueror, who 
threatened tlie Holy City. It pleased Liutprand to be 
overawed ; he was not too sincere in his design to re- 
store the imperial authority in Rome. He played 
admirably the part of a pious son of the Church ; his 
conduct, as doubtless he intended, contrasted no little 
to his advantage with that of the sacrilegious Icono- 
clast Leo. He cast himself at the feet of the Pope, he 

1 " Qui es spnptis nefendam viti (Exarchi) dolositatBm daspicientes una 
se quasi Iratrea Eoraanialque Lougobardi eaten £i fidei coiistrinxenintcuncti 
mortem pro defensione PontificiB sustineie gloriosam." — Olradi, Epist. 

- ■ 'ns, Tit 
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put off his armor and all his splendid dress, liis girdle, 
LiatptftQii liis sword, his gauntlets, liis royal mantle, his 
luBome. crown of gold, and a cross of silver, and 
offered them at the tomb of the Apostle. He entreated 
the Pope (his arguments were not likely to be ineffect- 
ual) to make peace with the Exarch. So completely 
did harmony appear to be restored, that the Pope and 
the Exarch united in suppressing an insurrection raised 
by a certain Petasius, who proclaimed himself emperor 
under the titJe of Tiberius III. The Exarch, with the 
aid of the Romans, seized the usurper, and sent his head 
A.D.7ao. to Constantinople. After this the Exarch 
probably retired to Ravenna, and must at least have 
suspended all active measures for the suppression of 
image-worship. 

Throughout these transactions the Pope appears act- 
ually if not openly an independent power, leaguing 
with the aihes or the enemies of tiie Empire, as might 
suit the exigences of the time ; yet the share of Greg- 
ory II. in the revolt of Italy has been exaggerated by 
those who boast of this glorious precedent and example 
for the assertion of the ecclesiastical power, by depriv- 
ing an heretical subject of his authority over part of 
his realm, and striking the Imperial Head with the 
impartial thunders of excommunication ; so also by 
those who charge him with the sin of rebellion against 
heaven-constituted monarchy. If, as is said, he pro- 
ceeded to the hostile' measure of forbidding the Italian 
subjects of Leo to pay their tribute ; if by a direct ex- 
communication he either virtually or avowedly released 
the subjects of the Emperor from their allegiance ^ (his 

1 TheophaneB, iv, c, 5 (p. C-21); after him by Glycas, Zonaras, Ctdrenua. 
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.o^vn language in hia letters by no means takes this 
haughty or unsubmissive tone), his object was not the 
emancipation of Italy, but the preservation of images, 
in which Gregory was as fanatically sincere as the 
humblest monk in his diocese. 

No doubt a council was summoned and held at 
Rome by Gregory II., in which anathemas were 
launched against the destroyers of images, noy. rao. 
If, however, the emperor was by name ex- Kome. 
communicated by the pope, this was not and could not 
be, as in later times with the kings and emperors of 
Westem Europe, an absolute and total exclusion from 
Christian privileges and Christian rites. It was a dis- 
ruption of all communion with the Bishop of Rome, 
and bis orthodox Italian subjects.^ No doubt there was 
a latent assertion that the Roman church was the one 
true church, and that beyond that church there was no 
salvation ; but the Patriarch of Constantinople recog- 
nized no such power in the Roman pontiff, unless him- 
self joined in the anathema ; and Anastasius, the pres- 
ent Patriarch, was now an ardent destroyer of images.^ 

Leo revenged himself by severing the Transadriatic 
provinces, the Illyrica, from the Roman patmrchate, 
and by confiscating the large estates of the see of Rome 
in Calabria and Sicily. He appears too to have chosen 
this unfortunate time for an increase in the taxation of 

1 Waloh makes two sensible otservations ; first, ihat the revolt of Italv 
and tlie extinction of the Exarchate was not complete tili after the death 
of both Gregorysi secondly, that tha excommunication of the Emperor bj- 
lie Pope was not an exclnaion from al! spiritual privilegea, but merely a 
reftisal to communicate with him- 

s In (he reference to the conneiJ in the letter of Pope Hadrian to Charle- 
magne, p. HfiO, he does not mention, though he does not exclude the no- 
tion of the excommunication of the Emperor. The council waa held in 
Nov. 730; Gregory died Feb. 731. 
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those provinces, A new census was ordered with a 
view to a more productive capitation tax. The dis- 
content at these exactions would no doubt strengthen 
the genei-al resistance to the measures of Leo ; and 
perliaps Gregory's prohibition of the payment to the 
imperial revenue may have been but resistance to these 
unprecedented burdens. 

Such was the relation between the see of Rome and 
Buried PBb. tiis Eastern Empire at the death of Gregory 
11,731. ]-j_ jjjg successor, Gregory III., was of 
Gregorj m. Syrian birth. At the funeral of the deceased 
pope, the clergy and the whole people broke out uito 
a sudden acclamation, and declared Gregory III. hia 
successor. But he was not consecrated til! the ensuing 
month. So far was this election from a deliberate re- 
nunciation of allegiance to the Empire, or an assertion 
of independence on the part of the Pope or the Roman 
people, that the confirmation of the election by the Ex- 
arch at Ravenna was dutifully awaited before the Pope 
assumed his authority. Nor did Gregory III. break off 
or suspend his direct intercourse with the seat of gov- 
ernment. His firat act was a mission to Constantinople 
to announce his adherence to the doctrines of his pred- 
ecessor on image-worship ; and though his inflexible 
language was not likely to conciliate the Emperor, this 
mission and much of the subsequent conduct of Greg- 
ory show the separation of Italy from the Empire 
was, at least, even if remotely contemplated, no avowed 
object of the papal policy. The first message was 
intrusted to George the Presbyter, but its language 
was so sternly and haughtily condemnatory of the em- 
peror's religious proceedings, that the trembling ambas- 
sador had hardly begun his journey when he fled back 
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to Rome and acknowledged that he had not courage for 
this dangerous mission. The Pope was so indignant 
at this want of sacerdotal daring, that he threatened to 
degrade the Presbyter, and was hardly persuaded to 
impose a lighter penance. Once more George "■!>■ 732, 
was ordered to set out for the court of Leo ; he was 
arrested in Sicily, and not allowed to proceed, Greg- 
ory, finding his remonstrances vain or unheard, as- 
sumed a holder attitude. 

The council held by Gregory III. was formed with 
great care and solemnity. It was intended Not. 1,732. 
to be the declaration of defiance on the subject of im- 
ages from all Italy. The archbishops of Grado and 
Ravenna, with ninety-three other prelates or presby- 
ters of the apostolic see, with the deacons and the rest 
of the clergy, the consuls and the people of Rome, pro- 
nounced their decree that, whoever should overthrow, 
mutilate, profene, blaspheme the venerable images of 
Christ our God and Lord, of the immaculate and glo- 
rious Virgin, of the blessed apostles and saints, was 
banished fi'om all communion in the body and blood 
of Christ, and from the unity of the Church. 

This solemn edict was sent to Constantinople by 
Constantine, the defender of the city. Constantine 
also was arrested in Sicily, his letters taken away, and 
after an imprisonment of a year, he was allowed to re- 
turn to Rome to report the bad success of his mission. 
Another address was sent in the name of the people of 
Italy, ur^ng their attachment to the images, and im- 
ploring the emperor. to annul his fatal statute. This, 
with two expostulatory letters from the pope, got not 
beyond Sicily. The messengers were seized by Ser- 
gius, the commander of the imperial troops, confined 
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for eight months, sent back with every indignity to 
Rome, and menaced with the punishment of traitors and 
rebels if they should venture to land again in Sicily. 

In Rome Gregory III. set the example of image- 
worship on the most splendid scale. He had obtained 
six pillara of precious marble from the Exareh at Ra- 
venna, and ari'anged them in order with six otliers of 
equal value. These he overlaid with the purest silver, 
on which, on one side, were represented tlie Saviour and 
the apostles, on the other the Mother of God with the 
holy virgins. In an oratory of the same church he en- 
shrined, in honor of the Saviour and the Virgin, relics 
of the apostles, the martyrs, and saints of all the world. 
Among his other costly offerings was an image of the 
Holy Mother of God, having a diadem of gold and jew- 
els, a golden collar with pendent gems, and earrings with 
six jacinths. In the Church of the Virgin was another 
image of the Mother, with the Divine Infent in her arms, 
adorned with pearls of great weight and size. Many 
other of the churches in Rome and in the neighborhood 
were decorated with images of proportionate splendor. 

The Emperor, about this time, made his last desper- 
ate effort to retrieve his fortunes in Italy, to relieve 
the Exarch Eutychius, who was shut up in powerless 
Lo^ote^,. inactivity in Ravenna, and to reduce the re- 
pemr's fleet. fj-ac^Qpy pope and Italy to obedience. A 
formidable armament was embarked on board a great 
fleet, under the command of Manes, one of liis bravest 
and most experienced generals. The fleet encountered 
a terrible storm in the Adriatic ; great part of the ships 
was lost ; and the image-worshippers on the coast of 
Calabria beheld their shores strewn with the wrecks of 
the Iconoclastic navy. Henceforth the Eastern Empire 
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almost acquiesced in the loss of the exarchate. Eutjch- 
ills maintained for a long time his perilous position in 
Ravenna, temporizing between the pope, the j|jg|;(ofj]jj 
Lombards, and the Fi-anks. Nearly twenty ^^''"^■ 
years later he abandoned the seat of government, and 
took refuge in Naples. 

Now, however, that the real power of the empire in 
Italy was extinguished, it might seem that nothing 
could resist the Lombards. Though King Liutprand 
and Gregory III., at least for the first eight years of 
Gregory's pontiiicate, maintained their outward amity, 
the Lombards, though not now Arian, were almost 
equally objects of secret abhorrence to the Catholic and 
the Roman, Italy must again become a Bai'barian 
kingdom, the Pope the subject of a sovereign at his 
gat^ or witliin his city. 

At this juncture the attention of Europe, of all 
Christendom, is centred upon the Franks. The great 
victory of Tours had raised Charles Martel to the rank 
of the protector of the liberties of the religion of the 
Western woild fiom the all-conquering Mohammedans. 
It wi-s almost the first,^ unquestionably the greatest de- 
feat which that power had suffered, from the charim 
time that it al\anced beyond the borders of A.a.iia. 
Arabia ind having yet found no limits to its conquests 
in the East had swept westward over Africa, Spain, 
and 'southern Gaul, and seemed destined to enveltp 
the whole world 

The Pope was thus compelled, invited, encouraged 
by every circumstance to look for protection, unless he 
submitted to the abhorred Lombard, beyond the Alps.^ 
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The Franks alone of Barbarian nations had from the 
. first been converted to orthodoxy, and adhered to it 
■with unshaken fidehty. The Franks had dutifully 
listened to the papal recommendation of Boniface, the 
Apostle of Germany, had countenanced and assisted 
his holy designs for the conversion of the Teutonic 
tribes beyond the Rhine. Already had Gregory II, 
opened a communication with the Franks ; already, 
before the dissolution of the Byzantine power, had se- 
cret negotiations begun to secure their aid against the 
Lombards,^ Eight or nine years of doubtfiil peace, at 
least of respectfiil mutual understanding, had inter- 
vened ; when, almost on a sudden, the Lombards and 
the Pope are involved in open war, and Gregory III. 
throws himself boldly on the faith and loyalty of the 
mighty Frank. He sends the mystic keys of the Sep- 
iji. 789. ulchre of St. Peter and filings of his chains as 
gifts, which no Christian could resist ; he offers the sig- 
nificant yet undefined title of Roman Consul. The 
Oregoryap- l*=^ter of Gregory in the following year ap- 
ShMies peals in the most piteous tone to the comrais- 
""'*'■ eration and piety of the Barbarian, " His 
tears are felling day and night for the destitute state of 
the Church. The Lombard king and his son are ravag- 
ing by fire and sword the last remains of the property 

Martel agi^nst the Saracens, who had again appeared in foimidalilB fowe 
in Hut South of France. - 

1 Th« authority for this important fact is Anaslasius in his Life of 
Stephen III., who, in hts dispnie with King Astolph, " cernena priesertim, 
ah impeiiali potentia nullum esse eobveniendi anxilium, tunc quemadmo- 
duni prffldeoessores qua beatie memociffi dammia Gregorim et Gregoriiis 
alter, et dominus Zacharias, heatissimi pontilicee Caiolo excellentiasinue 
memoriffl, Regi Frantonun direxerant, petenfes sibi aubveniri, propter im- 
pressioDes ae invs^onea quae et ipsi in hfLc Romanomm provinci^ a nefanda 
Longobardocum gente petpessi sunt." Charles Martel was not fclnjr. 
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of the Church, which no longer suffices for the suste- 
nance of the poor, or to provide lights for the a.p. ito. 
daily service. Thej had invaded the territory of Rome 
and seized all his farms ; ^ his only hope was in the 
timely succor of the Frankish king. Gregory knew 
that the Lombards were negotiating with the Frank, 
and dexterously appeals to his pride. " The Lombards 
are perpetually speaking of him with contempt, — ' Let 
him come, this Charles, with his army of Franks ; if 
he can, let him rescue you out of our hands.' O un- 
speakable grief, that such sons so insulted should make 
no effort to defend their holy mother the Church!^ 
Not that St. Peter is unable to protect his successors, 
and to exact vengeance upon their oppressors ; but the 
apostle is putting the faith of his followers to trial. 
Believe not the Lombard kings, that their only object is 
to punish their refractory subjects, the dukes of Spoleto 
and Benevento, whose only crime is that they will not 
join in the invasion and the plunder of the Roman see. 
Send, my most Christian son ! some faithful officer, 
who may report to you truly the condition of afeirs 
here ; who may behold with his own eyes the pereecu- 
tions we are enduring, the humiliation of the Church, 
the desolation of our property, the sorrow of the pil- 
grims who frequent our shrines. Close not your ears 
against our supplications, lest St, Peter close against 
you the gates of heaven. I conjure you by the living 
and tme God, and by the keys of St. Peter, not to pre- 
fer the alliance of the Lombards to the love of the 
great apostle, but hasten, hasten to our succor, that we 
may say with the prophet, ' The Lord hath heard us in 
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tlie day of tribulation, the God of Jacob hatli protect- 
ed us.'" 

The letter of Gregory III. seems rather like the cry 
of sudden distress than part of a deliberate scheme of 
policy. He is in an agony of terror at the formidable 
invasion of the Lombards, which threatens to absorb 
Rome in the kingdom of Liutpi-aud. Succor from the 
East is hopeless ; he turns to any quarter where he may 
find a powerful protector, and that one protector is 
Charles Martel. From the Lombard king he had not 
much right to expect forbearance, for it is clear that lie 
had encouraged the duke of Spoleto, the vassal, as the 
ambitious Liutprand asserted, of the Lombard king- 
dom, in rebellion against his master. Duke Thrasi- 
mund had fled for refuge to Rome ; and from Rome he 
had gone forth, not unaided, to reconquer his dukedom. 
The troops of Liutprand had overrun tlie Roman terri- 
tory ; they were wasting the estates of the Church. 
Liutprand had severed four cities, Amelia, Orta, Poly- 
martia, and Blera, from the Roman territory,^ Some 
expressions in Gregory's second letter to Charles almost 
*.D. T4I. imply that he had entered Rome and plun- 
dered the Church of St. Peter.^ So nearly did Rome 
become a Lombard city. 

' All eodem rege ablatje sunt e Ducatu Romano qualuor civitates. — 

2 Baconius drew this inference from the words of Gregorj'. Mnratori 
eunteBts the point, which is not veiy probable, and is not mentioned by 
AnasCaiiius. Muratoti explains the words " omnia enim lumina in honorem 
ipsius principis Apostolorum. . . . Ipsi abstDlerunt. Unde et Eodesia 
Sancti Petri denudata est, «t in nuniam desolationem redaeta," aa relating 
to the devastation of the Church estates; "che servivano alia Luminaria 
d' essa Chiesa, ed al sowenimenio de' Poveii." But he has omitted the 
intermediate words, " et qua a vestris parentibus, et a vobis oblata sunt." 
The lights or ohandeliara, the oblations nf former Frantish kings or of 
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These acts of' Gregory III. mark the period of tran- 
sition from the old to the new political system oY 
Europe. They proclaimed the severance of all con- 
nection with the East. The Pope, as an independent 
potentate, is forming an alliance with a Transalpine 
sovereign for the liberation of Italy, and thus taking 
the lead in that total revolution in the great social sys- 
tem oi Europe, the influence of which still survives 
in th: relations between the Transalpine nations and 
Italy. The step to papal agrandizement, though yet 
unpremeditated, is immense. Latin Chris- The pope a 
tendom is forming into a separate realm, of power. 
■which the Pope is the head. Henceforth the Pope, 
if not yet a temporal sovereign, is a temporal po- 
tentate. 

Speculation may lead to no satisfectory result, but 
it is difficult not to speculate on the extent to which 
the popes may have had more or less distinct concep- 
tions as to the results of their own measures. Was 
their alliance with the Franks beyond the Alps, even 
if at first the impulse of immediate necessity, and 
only to gain the protection of the nearest powerful 
rival to the hated Lombards, confined to that narrow 
aim ? How soon began to dawn the ^Tsion of a spirit- 
ual kingdom over the whole West — the revival of 
a Western Empire beyond the Alps, now that the 
East had abandoned or lost its authority — or at least 
of some form of Roman government under which the 
title of consul or patrician should be borne by a Trans- 

Curch. St. Peter's may have been piundered without the fUl of the 
whole of Eome. The siege of Rome ra mentjoned aiiong the military ex- 
ploits of Liiitprand in hia epitaph. Compare Gragor. Epist. ii. ad Carol. 
Martel. Baronius and Muratori, sub ana. dcc:^:li. Gretser published the 
two letters in his volume of theEpistolte PonliHomn. 
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aljme soiirtjs^ thu lounl to protect Rome, while 
the ital ^uth uiy should reft with the pope? Some 
ambiguous e"\.pres ions m Giei>ory's epistle sound like 
an offer of soi ereignty to Chirles Martel. He sends 
him the keys of the tomb of '^t, Peter ^s a symbol of 
allegiance ind ippears to acknowledge his royal su- 
piemto ^ The icount of the solemn embassy which 
con\ eved the e supplicatory letters asseiis that the 
Pope offered to the Frankisb rnler the titles of Patri- 
cian and Consul of Rome, thus transferring, if not the 
sovereignty, the duty and honor of guarding the im- 
perial city, the metropolis of Christendom, to a foreign 
ci^ug ruler. According to another statement, he 
""'*'■ spoke not in his own name alone, but in that 
of the Roman people, who, having thrown off the do- 
minion of the Eastern empire, placed themselves under 
the protection of his clemency. ^ 

Charles Martel had received the first mission of 
Gregory III. with magnificence, yet not without hes- 
itation. The Lombards used every effort to avert his 
interference in the affairs of Italy ; and some gratitude 
was due to Liutprand, who had rendered him power- 
ful service (according to the Lombard's epitaph, he 
had fought in person for the cause of Christendom 
against the Saracens in Aquitaine.^) But Charles 
returned a courteous answer, sent presents to Rome, 

1 " Per ipsas sacratissimag Claves Confeseionis Beati Petri, quas vobis ad 
regnum direximus." — Greg. Epiat. ii. 

s Anralea Meleneea. 

* Tbe lines relating to the siege of Eome (which the poet plaous first), 
and to this fact, run U1119 r — 
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and directed Grimon, abbot of Corbey, and SIgebert, a 
monk of St. Denys, to proceed with the ambassadors 
to the imperial city, 

Not the least extraordinary part of this memoi-able 
transaction ia the strangely discrepant character in 
which Charles Martel appeared to the Pope and to 
the clergy of his own country, Wliile tlie Pope is 
offering him the sovereignty of Rome, and appealing 
to his piety, as the champion of the church of St. 
Peter, he is condemned by the ecclesiastics beyond 
the Alps as the sacrilegious spoiler of the property of 
the Church ; as a wicked tyrant who bestowed bishop- 
rics on his counts and dukes, expelled his own relative, 
the rightful Archbishop of Rheims, and replaced him 
by a prelate who had only received the tonsure. A 
saint of undoubted authority beheld in a vision the. 
ally of the popes, tlie designated Consul of Rome, 
the sovereign at whose feet were laid the keys of St. 
Peter's sepulchre, tormented in the lowest pit of hell. 
So completely had this view worked into the Christian 
mind, that Dante, the feithful recorder of popular 
Catholic tradition, adopts the condemnatory legend, 
and confirms the authority of the saint's vision. 
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CHAPTER X. 



The origin of this hostility between Charles Martel 
and the hierarchy of France throws us back nearly a 
century, to the rise of the mayors of the palace, who 
had now long ruled over the pageant Merovingian 
tings, the do-nothing kings of that race ; and to the 
enormous accumulation of wealth, territory, and power 
acquired by the bishops and monasteries of France. 
The state of this great Church, the first partly Teuton- 
ic Church, and its influence on the coming revolution 
in Latin Christianity and on the papal power, must 
i.B. 637. justify the digression. The kingly power of 
the race of Clovis expired with Dagobert I. In each 
of the kingdoms, when the realm was divided — above 
the throne, when it was one kingdom — rose the May- 
or of the Palace, in whom was vested the whole kingly 
power. But the Franks now at least shared with the 
Romans the great hierarchical dignities : they were 
bishops, abbots. If they brought into the order secu- 
lar ambition, ferocity, violence, feudal animosity, tliey 
brought also a vigor and energy of devotion, a rigor 
of asceticism, a sternness of monastic virtue. It was an 
age of saints : every city, every great monastery boasts, 
about this time, the tutelar patron of its church ; legend 
is the only history : while at the same time fierce 
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bishops surpass the fierce counts and barons Jn crime 
and bloodshed, and the holiest, most devont, most self- 
denying saints are mingling in the furious contest or 
the most subtle intrigue. Tliis Teutonizing of the 
hierarchy was at once the consequence and the cause 
of the vast territorial possessions of the Church, and of 
the subsequent degradation and inevitable plunder of 
the Church. This was a new aristoci-acy, not as the 
Roman hierarchy had been, of influence and superior 
civilization, but of birth, ability, ambition, mingled 
with ecclesiastical authority,^ and transcendent display 
of all which was esteemed in those times perfect and 
consummate Christianity. Nor were the bishops strong 
in their own strength alone. The peaceful passion for 
monachism had become a madness which seized on the 
most vigorous, sometimes the fiercest souls. Monaste- 
ries arose in all quarters, and gathered their tribute of 
wealth from all hands. The translation of the remains 
of St. Benedict to Fleury on the Loire was a national 
ovation. AH ages, ranks, classes, races crowded to the 
holy ceremony. Of the sons of Kagobei-t, Sigebert, 
who ruled in Austrasia, passed his life in peacefiil 
works of piety. The only royal acts which he was 
permitted to perfoim were lavish donations to bishops 
and to monastei'ies, ^ On the death of his brother, 
Clovis II. of Neustria,^ the widow Bathildis was raised 
to the regency in the name of her infant son, Clotaire 
III. Bathildis succeeded to some part of the authority, 

1 It is Hot easy (o trace this slow and gradual Tentonizi g h h gh 
clergy. The names are not sure indications of birth ; Rom s" m 
barbarized their names. — Giiizot, Easai V. iii. 2; Halla b ppl m tal 
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to none of" the crimes or ambition of Bnmehaut or 
Fredegonde. She was a Saxon captive of exquisite 
beauty. Erthinwold, the Neustrian mayor of the 
pala(?e, sacrificing his own honorable passion to hia 
ambition, married her to the king, Clovis II, Queen 
Bathildis was the holiest and most devout of women ; 
her pious munificence knew no bounds ; remembering 
her own bondage, she set apart vast sums for the re- 
demption of captives. Not a cathedral, not a mon- 
astery, but records the splendid donations of Queen 
Batliildis : not farms or manses, but forests, districts, 
almost provinces.' The high-born Frankish bishop, 
Leodegar (the St, Leger of later worship), had been 
raised by the sole power of Bathildis to the great 
Burgundian bishopric of Autun. Legend dwells with 
fond pertinacity on the holiness of the saint ; sterner 
but more veracious history cannot but detect t]ie am- 
bitious and turbulent head of a great faction. There 
was a fierce and obstinate strife for the mayoralty ; 

1 " La trace de ses bientaitB ee retconve dans 1«b archivea de toutes lea 
graiiiles abbayes de son temps. Luxeuil et d'autrea monastjrea da Bour- 
gogne en repnrant de grandea sommes et des terrea, Dans le voiainage de 
Troyes, S. Frodoard obUnt an vasle terrain niarfcagaux nommfi I'lsJe Ger- 
manifiue, d'ou il fit sortir la florissante abbaye da Moustier-la-beUe. Coi^ 
bion on Moutier S. Lomer refnt la grande vHle de Hogaret, plusieure tal- 
enta d'or et d'argent . . . elle aocorde beaocoup de presents, une grande 
fotet, eC dee p&torages du domains loyal au fondat«ut de Jumi^ges, S. FiU 
ibert . . . Clotaire, sur lea conseile de Batbilde, anginente lea vaetes do- 
maines de Fontenelle ■ . ■ cit^ module oii quinze cent travaillenia ^taient 
enrolls avec neuf cent momaa. Bstbilde eut encore . . . sa part dans la 
mnutflcence de Clmns IL et de Clati^re in. enrers les monostSrae de Saint 
Denys en France, de Saint Vincent de Paris, de Fleniy sur Loire, et da Sf. 
Maur de Fosses." St. Haur had the honor of possessing the bodies of St. 
Benedict and of St Maur. — D. Pitra, Vie de St. L^ger, p, 141. " Ainsi 
combla-t-elle de largesses les ^glises de S. Denys, et de S. Gecmain. de 
Paris, de S. M^dard de Soissons, de S. Pien'e de Charties, de S. Anian 
d'Orleana, de 8, Martin de Tours.'' — P. 145. See, too, Ihe donations of 
Dagobert II., p. 356. 
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France must become a theocracy ; the Bishop of 
Autun, if not in name, in power would alone possess 
that dignity. His rival Ebroin, the actual mayor, 
entered into internecine strife with the aspiring hie- 
rarchy : none hut that hierarchy has handed down the 
short dark annals of the time, and Ehroin has been 
chronicled as the most monstronsly wicked of men. 
Under tlie rule of Ebroin, it was said by his authority, 
the Bishop of Paris was murdered for his pride ; but 
Eh.oin fell before the fiercer aggression of Leodegar, 
the Burgundian bishop, who was supported by all the 
forces of Burgundy. It was held to be a splendid 
effort of Christian virtue that the saint spared the life 
of Ebroin, He was banished to the monastery of 
Luxeuil (the foundation of St. Columban), compelled 
to give up his wife, to submit to the tonsure, and to 
take the irrevocable vows. Leodegar ruled supreme, 
and in the highest episcopal splendor, in his cathedral 
city of Autun. If his poetical biographer is right, he 
assumed even the title of mayor of the palace.^ But 
the haughty Neustrian nobility became weary of the 
rule of a woman and of bishops ; Bathildis suiTendered 
her power, and retired to her convent of Chelles. 

By a sudden revolution the Bishop of Autun found 
himself an exile in the same monastery with bis fallen 
rival, that of Luxeuil,^ The bishop had sternly con- 
demned the marriage of the King Childeric (Austrasia 
and Neustria had become again one kingdom) with 
his cousin-german, Bilihildis. He was accused of a, 

1 " Quippe domua major pcnitua, rectorque oreatus 
Antistes meiitia suscepit jura regenda 
Aulie post regem." 

MS. printed by M. Pitra, 472. 
» See the pleasing deseiipfion of Luseuil — Luceos ovile, apud Pitra. 
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conspiracy against the life of the king. Affairs again 
wheeled round ; Oliildenc was murdered ; Ebroin and 
Leodegar, reconciled by their common misfortune, if 
not by their common religion, set forth together from 
their convent, erelong to strive with still fiercer ani- 
mosity for the prize of power, Ebroin, the apostate, 
another Julian, cast off his religion, that is his monas- 
tic vows ; his free locks again flowed ; he returned 
to the embraces of his wife.^ By common consent, 
Thierry III., the youngest of the sons of Clovis II., 
brother of Clotaire and of Chilperic, who had been 
imprisoned in the abbey of St, Denys, if not tonsured, 
to incapacitate him from the throne, was brought forth 
to act the part of king. Ebroin aspired to and suc- 
ceeded in wresting the mayoralty from Leudes, the 
rival set up by the Bishop of Autun. 

'No long time elapsed ; the bishop is besieged in his 
cathedral city, and Autun boldly defies, under the 
command of her bishop, the kingly power, Ebroiu 
ruling in the name of King Thierry III. Leodegar 
found it necessary to capitulate : he made his capitula- 
tion wear the appearance of lofty religious sacrifice ; 
but he escaped not the revenge of Ebroin, who scru- 
pled not to abuse his victory with the most atrocious 
barbarities against the holy person of the bishop. His 
eyes were pierced, his lips cloven, his tongue cut out. 
Two years after (he had taken refuge or had been 
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consigned a prisoner to the abbey of Fecamp) he was 
cruelly put to death. He became a martyr as well as 
a-saint in the annals of the Church — a martyr in the 
calm and majestic patience with which he submitted 
to bis suffei'ings : — but a martyr to what Christian 
truth ? To what but the power of the clergy, or to 
his own power, it is 'difficult to say.' Erelong he 
became the most potent and popular saint of his pro- 
lific age ; his relics were disputed by cities, submitted 
to the ordeal of the divine judgment ; distant churches 
boasted some limb of the holy martyr, his miracles 
were numberless, and even in the nineteenth century 
petitions are made for some of the wonder-working 
bones of St. Leger.^ 

The policy by which Ebroin, the mayor of the 
palace, retained his power — the depression of the 
higher nobles, the elevation of the lower — belongs 
to the history of France, not to that of Christianity. 
What the higher nobility and some of the bishops 

1 Compare (it is neither unamusiiig nor nninBtructire) tbrt Vie de 9. 
Leger, par 1e B. ?. Dom. J. B. Pitta, Fitris, lS4fl. The author has isgen- 
ioualy interwoven into one all the legends of the period, with niueh of the 
patient industry and copious erudition, and with the devont feelings, the 
prejudices (we must pardon some little of the bittemesa of lat«r times)' of 
Mb epiritnnl ancestors of St. Maur. M. Pitca looks hack with fond rever- 
ence to the times when bishops ruled sole and supreme in their cities; when 
grants of counties were lavished on monasteries: when monastic admira- 
tion for monastic virtues created saints by hundreds; nhea miracle was 
almost the law, not the exception, in nature. M. Pitra believes that he be- 
lieves all the supernatural stories of those times, and that with a kind of 
eameslness differing much from the bravado of belief avouched by some 
other kindred writers. The life of St. Leger is in truth an excellent relig- 
ious romance ; but, even in these days, will not pass for history in the liter- 
ature which still boasts the living names of Giuzot, the Thierrys, C. Bemu- 
Bat, Ampere, and their rising scholat^s. 

2 See m Pilift, p. 439, the letter tiom the curfi of Evreuil (dat^d Oct. i, 
1833) to the Bishop of Autun. Conceive sueh a letter addressed lo the 
Bishop of AutUQ of the days of the republic I 
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called rebellious tyranny, his partisans held to be high 
and rigid justice; yet Ebroin had in bis party some 
of the most holy bishops : saint balanced saiiit,^ St, 
Genesius of Lyons, St. Leger, were his enemies; one 
his victim. In his party were St. Prjejectus (St. 
Prie) of Auvergne, St. Reol of Rheims, St. Agilbert 
of Paris, St. Ouen of Eouen.^' A council of bishops 
sat in judgment on St. Leger, at Marli, near Paris : 
it is difficult to believe that tbey were not consenting 
to his death.® 

But Ebroin bore no charmed life: less than a 
charmed life in those times could not hope duration, 
not even to attain to good old age. Once he baffled a 
formidable insurrection ; and with the aid of two prel- 
ates (Reol, metropolitan of Rheims, and Agilbert of 
Paris) cut off Martin, one of the grandsons of Pepin 
the Great, of Landon, who with his brother Pepin 
aspired to the mayoralty at least of Austrasia. The 
bishops swore upon certain relics that Martin's life 
should be secure, but they had withdrawn the holy 
witnesses, and swore on the empty case.* These bish- 
ops, afterwards saints, at least did not protest against 
the death of the deluded youth. Ebroin himself per- 

1 " Mukiber in Trojam, pro Troja stabat Apollo, 
jEqiia Venus Tencrie, Pallas iniqaa fuit." 

2 On one occasion, it is said, Ebroin consulted St. Ouen. " Remember 
Fredegonde," replied the bishop Ebrom waa wise, and nnderalood at 
once. Fredegonde the e!:Hnple urged by a eamt I — Oesta Francornm. 

' "Et cum diu flagitaiitea,'' the Synod with Ebroin, non valuissent 
elicere — ejus tnnicam conBciderimt h capite " — it degradation, previous to 
death, performed bj ecclesiastics — Apud Eouquet 

* "Nunlios dirigit, £gilbertuni et Reolnni Remonais urbis Epiacopum, 
nt Gde promlssS. in incertnm super vacuaa capsaa aacnuneuta faf sa dedennt. 
Qna hi re ille ctedens eoa ac Ln^duno Clavato cum sodatibus ac aociis ad 
Etchrecum veniens, ilhc cum sum oinnil ui interteitui est — Frcdegar. 
Contin., apud Bonqnet, ii. p. 451 
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ished by the blow of an assassin — perished not in this 
world only. A monk on the shores of the Saone, who 
had been blinded by Ebroin, heard a boat rowed fu- 
riously down the stream. A terrible voice thundered 
out, " It is Ebroin, whom we are bearing to the cal- 
diim of hell." ^ 

Pepin the Short, the heir of Pepin the Great of 
Landon, (whose daughter had married the son of the 
feraous Amulf of Metz), rose to the mayoralty, first 
in one kingdom, at length in the whole of France. 
Under his vigorous administration France resumed her 
unity: it ceased to be a theocracy. The bishops re- 
tired, it is feared not to their holier offices. Councils, 
which had been as frequent as diets or malls, ceased. 
As it ever has been, the enormous wealth and power 
accumulated by saints, or reputed saints, worked their 
inevitable consequences. They corrupted their mas- 
ters, and tempted violent and unworthy men to usurp 
the high places of the Church. Those who boast the 
saints, the splendid monasteries, the noble foundations, 
the virtues, the continence, the wonders of the former 
generation, as bitterly lament the degradation, the 
worldliness, the vices, the drunkenness, licentiousness, 
marnage or concubinage of the succeeding race. It 
was this state of the clergy which moved the indigna- 
tion and contempt of St, Boniface, and which the 
Pope himself hoped to constrain hy the holy influence 
of the German missionaiy prelate and by the power 
of Charles Martel.^ 



1 'a.dqnis Chron. apud Bouquet, ii. p. BTl). 

3 '■ Quidem Rfflrmant <qBod pluriinuin populo iiocet) homicidns vel adc 
teroa in ipais soeleribua perse verautea, fieri tamen posse saeei'flotes." t 
jnites Bonifece at the court of Charlas Martel. — Episf- xii., Giles, i. p. 3 
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Such then was the clergy of France, when Charles 
Martel, after a furious conflict, won the inheritance of 
his father, Pepin the Short -^ the mayoralty of France. 
Even from his birth the clergy had heen adverse to 
Charles. He was the son of Pepin, by Alpaide, whom, 
in the freedom of royal polygamy, Pepin had married 
during the lifetime of his former wife, Plectruda. The 
clergy, not without ground, denied the legitimacy of 
Charles. Already his patrimony, the royal revenues, 
being exhausted by his strife for the Mayoralty, Charles 
had not scrupled to lay his hands on the vast, tempt- 
ing, misused wealth of the hierarchy. 

Erelong, on this kingdom — of which more than one- 
half of the nobility were bishops or abbots, of which a 
very large proportion, no doubt the best cultivated and 
richest land, was in the hands of the monks and clergy 
— burst the invasion of tlie unbelieving Saracens. The 
crescent waved over Narbonne and the cities of the 
south ; churches and monasteries were efiaced from the 
soil. How terrible, how perilous was that invasion, one 
fact may witness. Autun, in the centre of Burgundy, 
the city of St. Leger, with all its Gaulish, Roman, 
Burgundian, hierarchical, monastic splendor, was cap- 
tured and jitterly laid waste. The hierarchy fought 
not themselves, though the Bishop of Sens did gallant- 
ly, and in arms, defend his city. Charles would not 
be content with the barren aid of their prayers: his 
exactions, his seizure' of their possessions, which they 
held only through his valor, they still branded as im- 
pious and sacrilegious robberies.^ Hence the estraor- 
Compare iatter W Popa Zachariaa, especially on the lives of certain dea- 
cons (Epist. xliv.), taid the anavrer of Zachaiias. 

1 Compare M. Gnizot's (Esaais, xiv.) snggestions as to the mode in which 
Charles Marlel seized and redistiibutsd ehutch property to his warriors. 
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dinary contradiction : — while the Pope sees in Charles 
Martcl only the conqueror of the Saracens at Poictiers, 
only the great transalpine power which may control the 
hated Lombards, the hero of Christendom, the orthodox 
sovereign ; with the hierarchy of France Charles is a 
Belshazaar who has laid his unhallowed hands on the 
ti'easures of the Church, a sacrilegious tyrant doomed 
to everlasting perdition. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

PEPIN, KING OF FRANCE. 



But whatever might have been the result of the 
negotiations between the pope and Charles Martel, they 
were interrupted by the death of the two contracting 
parties, Charles Martel and Gregory III. died within 
a month of each other.^ 

Zacharias, a Greek, sncceeded to Gregory III. At 
his election even the form of obt^ning the eonsent of 
popeZMha- ^^"^ Esarcb, as representative of the Eastern 
riae, Dec, 741. gjnperor, was discai'ded forever. The death 
of Charles Martel, wbicb weakened his power by di- 
viding it between his sons Carloman and Pepin, left the 
Pope at the mercy of Liutprand, The exarchate, the 
Roman territory, Rome itself, was utterly defenceless 
against the Lombard, exasperated, as he might justly 
be, at this attempt to mingle up a Transalpine power 
in the affairs of -Italy. At the time of Gregory's death 
there seems to have been a suspension of hostilities, 
attributed, though with no historical authority, to the 
remonstrances or menaces of Charles Mai"tel. But 
now the terror even of the name of Charles was with- 
drawn, and the Pope had no pi-otection but in the 

' BaronJua inclines to the diunnation of Charlee; at least, aEcribes his 
death to his tardineaa in not marching to the Pope's snccor. How came 
Ihe Pope also to die at this critical time? Charles Maitel died A,D. 741, 
Oct. 21; Gregory HI., Nov. 27. 
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sanctity of his oiBce. He sent an embassy to Liuf^ 
prand, who received it with courtesy and respect, grant- 
ed advantageous terms of peace to the dukednm or 
territory of Eome, and promised to restore Aineria and 
the other cities which he had seized, to the Roman 
territory. Lintprand inexorably demanded that the 
Pope should abandon the cause of the rebellious Duke 
of Spoleto. Thrasimund was compelled to submit : he 
■was deposed, and retired into a monastery. Lintprand 
appointed a more obedient vassal, his own nephew, a 
dangerous neighbor to Rome, to the dukedom. But 
Lintprand delayed the restoration of the four cities: 
his armies still occupied the midland regions of Italy. 

The independence of Rome was on the hazard : Italy 
was again on the verge of becoming a Lombard king- 
dom. The future destinies of Europe were trembling 
in the balance. Had the whole of Italy, at least to 
the borders of Naples (Naples, and even Sicily, could 
easily have been wrested from the Greek empire), been 
consolidated under one hereditary rule, and had the 
Pope sunk back to his spiritual functions, Pepin and 
his more powerful successor, Charlemagne, might not 
have been invited into Italy as protectors of tlie liber- 
ties and religion of Home. 

The course of Lombard conquest was arrested by 
the personal weight and sacerdotal awe which envi- 
roned the Pope. Since the time of Leo the Great, no 
pontiff placed such bold reliance on his priestly charac- 
ter and on himself as Zaeharias. Other Popes had not 
mingled in the active life of man with man. They 
had officiated in the churches, presided in councils of 
ecclesiastics, issued decrees, administered their temporal 
affairs through their officers or legates. Zaeharias 
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seemed to delight in encountering his most dangerous 
enemies fiice to face : he was Lis own ambassador. 
Zacharias no doubt knew the character of the Lombard 
king. With all his ambition and warhke activity, 
Liutprand, if we are to belieye the Lombard historian, 
blended the love of peace and profound piety. He was 
renowned for his chastity, his fervency in prayer, his 
liberality in alms-giving. He was illiterate, yet to be 
eqiialled with the sagest philosophers.^ The strength 
and the weakness of such a character were equally 
open to impressions from the apostolic majesty, per- 
haps the apostolic gentleness, of the head of Chris- 
tendom. 

The spiritual potentate set forth in his peaceful array, 
inMtvieir surrounded by his court of bishops, to the 
praod at camp of Liutpraud near Terni. He was met 
i.n. 7^. at Cortona by Grimoald, an officer of Liut- 
prand's court, conducted first to Narni, afterwards with 
great pomp, accompanied by part of the army and by 
the Lombard nobihty, to Temi.^ The scene of the 
interview was a cbiuxh — that of St. Valentine; the 
Pope thus availing himself of the awfiilness by which 
a religious mind like that of Liutpraud would in such a 
place be already half prostrated before his holy antago- 
nist. There he would listen with deeper emotion to 
the appalling admonitions of the pontiff on the vanity 
of earthly grandeur. The Lombard was reminded of 
the strict, it might be speedy, account which he was to 
give tc God in whose presence he stood, of all the blood 
which he had shed in war. He was threatened with 
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eternal damnation if he delayed to suiTciider the four 
cities, according to his stipulations. 

The issue of such a contest could not he doubtful, 
The appalled Barbarian yielded at once. He j^^,. ^j 
declared tliat he restored the four cities to St. ''"™- 
Peter. His generous piety knew no hounds. He 
gave hack all the estates of the Church in the Sabine 
country, which the Lombai-ds had held for thirty yeai's 
— Narni, Osimo, Ancona, and towns in the district of 
Sutri — released unransomed all the Roman prisoners 
taken in the war, and concluded a peace for twenty 
years with the dukedom of Rome. The treaty was 
ratified by a solemn service, at which the Pope (the 
bishopric of Temi being vacant) officiated; the pious 
king, the ofEcera of his court and army, attended in 
submissive reverence. The Pope then entertained 
him with a great banquet,^ and returned to Rome. 
The deliverer of the city from a foreign yoke was 
received with a religious ovation, as well deserved as 
one of the Triumphs of older days. The procession 
passed from the ancient Pantheon, now the church of 
St. Mary ad Martyres, to St. Peter's. 

Yet beyond the immediate circle of the pontiff's 
magic influence, Liutprand could not resist the temp- 
tation offered by the wreck of the defenceless exar- 
chate. Though, according to his treaty with the 
Pope, he respected the territory of Rome, he suddenly 
surprised Cesena, and announced his determination to 
subdue the rest of the exarchate. Ravenna already 
beheld the formidable conqueror before her walls. 
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The only refuge was in the unarmed Pope. Eutych- 
ius the Exarch, the archbishop, the people of the 
city and of the province joined in an earnest petition 
for the intervention of the pontiff. Zacharias espoused 
their cause ; he sent an embassy to Pavia to dissuade 
Lintprand from further aggression, and to request the 
restoration of Cesena. The Lombard refused to re- 
ceive the ambassadors. The unbaffled Pope deter- 
seromi iot«> mined once more to try the effect of his per- 
A,D. 7is. ' sonal presence : he set forth in state towards 
Pavia. The importance attached to this journey is 
attested by the miracles wfith which it was invested, 
A cloud, by the special interposition of St. Peter, 
hovered constantly over the sacred band, to shield 
them from the violent heats, till they pitched their 
tents ill the evening. At some dbtance from Ravenna 
he was met by the Exarch ; and, still overshadowed 
by the faithful cloud, which poised itself at length over 
one of the churches, he entered the city. He left it 
followed by the whole population, men and women, in 
tears, praying for the good pastor who had left his own 
flock for their protection. A new sign, like a fiery 
army in the heavens, marshalled him on his way tow- 
ards Pavia. But he derived greater advantage from 
other guidance. He had sent forward some of his 
attendants to Imola, on the Lombard border, from 
whom he received intelligence of orders issued to stop 
him on his march. The Pope made a rapid journey 
and reached the Po. On the banks he was met by 
some of the Lombard nobles, whom the king, having 
in vain attempted to elude the reception of the em- 
bassy, sent to receive him with due honors. After 
the ai'rival at Pavia, a few days were passed in relig- 
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ions ceremonies, at which the king attended with his 
wonted devotion. It was St. Peter's day ; a day hap- 
pily chosen for the august ceremony. At length Liut- 
prand consented to admit the pontiff to an interview 
in his palace. After long and resolute re- June 29. 
sistance on the king's part, Zachariaa extorted the 
abandonment of his ambitious designs on the exar- 
chate, the restoration of two-thirds of the territory 
of Cesena. 

Thus for a short time longer the wreck of the im- 
perial dominion in Italy was preserved by the sole 
influence, the religious eloquence and authority, of the 
unarmed Bishop of Rome. But such was the power 
of reli^on in those times, that not merely did it enable 
the clergy to dictate their policy to armed and pow- 
erful sovereigns, to arrest Barbarian invasion, and to 
snatch, as it were, conquests already in their rapacious 
hands ; in every quarter of Western Europe Kings 
kings were seen abdicating their thrones, moaiu. 
placing themselves at tlie feet of the Pope as humble 
penitents, casting off their pomp, and submitting to the 
privations and the discipHne of monks. 

It has been related that when Columban, some years 
before, endeavored to persuade the Merovin^an The- 
odebert to abandon bis throne and become an eccle- 
siastic, the whole assembly burst out into scornful 
laughter.^ " Was it ever beard that a Merovingian 
king had degraded himself into a priest ? " The 
saint had replied, " He who disdains to become an 
ecclesiastic will become so against his will." The 
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times had rapidly changed. From all parts of Wesir 
em Christendom kings were coming, lowly penitents, 
to Rome, to lay aside the vain pomp of royalty, to 
assume the coarse attire, the total seclusion, and, as 
they hoped, the undisturbed and heaven-winning peace 
of the cloister. Ceolwulf is said to have been the 
eighth Anglo-Saxon prince who became a monk. 
Now, within a few years, from the thrones of France 
and of Lombardy, the kings descended of their own 
accord, laid their temporal government down before 
the head of Christendom, and entreated permission to 
devote the rest of their lives to the spiritual state. 

Carloman, the elder son of Charles Martel, had 
commenced his reign with vigor, ability, and success. 
On a sudden he cast off at once the duties and the 
dignity of his station,^ and surrendered to Pepin, his 
brother, the power and all the ambitious hopes of his 
family. Carloman left liis country, appeared in Italy, 
CMiomwi. humbly requested to be admitted into the 
i,D.7i7. monastic state, built a monastery on Mount 
Soracte, but finding that too near to Rome, retired to 
the more profound seclusion of Monte Casino. In 
that solitude the heir of Charles Martel hoped to pass 
the rest of his earthly days.^ 

But Pope Zacharias beheld even a greater triumph 
of the feith, A Lombard king suddenly paused on 



1 Carloman had bEcn priMeded in this course by Hunald, Duke of Aqui- 
tiune, who having treacherously lured hia brother Atto from the strong 
cily of Poitiera, bUnded him, and a few days alter shut himself up ia a 
monaiteiy in the isle of Bh^. — H. Mardn, Histoire de France, ii. p. 301. 
Hunald, however, on Uie death of his son, ttf enty-five years afterwards, 
scandalized Christendom by returning to the world, and resuming not only 
his dominions, but his wife also. — Muratori, ann. i' Ilalio, sub ann, 747. 

* Vit. Zachariie, Chronic. Moissiac. apud Pertz, i. 292. 
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the full tide of ambition and success, and from a 
deadly and formidable enemy of the Pope and of tlie 
Roman interest, became a peaceful moiik.^ 

During the year of his last interview with Pope 
Zacharias had died Liutprand, the ablest and dmUi of 
mightiest of the Lombard kings. Notwith-i-D-TM" ' 
standing his pious deference for the Pope, his munifi- 
cent ecclesiastical foundations in all parts of his -lo- 
minions, the papal biographer attributes his death to 
the prayers of the Pope and the direct intervention of 
St. Peter.^ The burden of ingratitude need not be 
laid on the Pope on account of the mature death of a 
sovei'eign who had reigned for thirty years. ^„_ ,13. 
During a dangerous illness of Liutprand, '*^' 
nine years before, his nephew Hildebrand had been 
associated with him in the kingdom. Aftei' seven 
months of his sole dominion Hildebrand was deposed 
by the unanimous suffi^ge of the nation, and Rachis, 
Duke of Friuli, was raised to the throne. The first 
act of Rachis was to confirm the peace of twenty 
years with the Pope. The truce with the exarchate 
expired in the fifth year of his reign. But suddenly, 
incensed by some unknown cause of offence, or in a 
fit of ambition, Rachis appeared in arms, ^ ^^ ^^^ 
broke into the exarchate, and invested Pe- ^''^'^■ 
mgia. The indefatigable Pope delayed not his inter- 
ference. Again he was his. own ambassador, and 
appeared in the camp of the Lombard king.® But 
he was not content with compelling King Rachis to 

1 Pauli i. EpiBt. ad Pepia. Eegem; Muratori, R. I, Surlp. ui. 11. 118. 

' Anastasias in Zacharia. 

' Chrome. Salemit.i.l; apud Muratori,!. 2, "Impensis eiaeiiv regi plu- 

of King Rachis. 
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break up the siege; he pressed him so strongly with 
his stdntly arguments, perhaps with the holy example 
of Carloman, that in a few days the king stood before 
Haohia a t^*^ gates of Roiue with his wife and daugh- 
™™''* ter, having abdicated his throne, an humble 

suppliant for admission into the cloister. He too re- 
i.B. 749. tired to Monte Casino, which thus boasted of 
two royal recluses. His wife and daughter entered 
the neighboring convent of Piombaruola. Carloman 
will appear again, somewhat unexpectedly, on the 
scene of political life. 

The last act in the eventful pontificate of Zachariaa 
ij). 761. was the most pregnant with important results 
to Latin Christendom, tlie transference of the crown 
of France from the Merovingian line to the father of 
pBpin, king Charlemagne, with the sanction, it has been 
ofBrauce. asserted, under the direct authority, of the 
Pope. To the Church and to Western Europe it is 
difficult to estimate all the consequences of the eleva- 
tion of the Carlovingian dynasty. 

The Pope has been accused of assuming an unwar- 
ranted power in virtually, as it were, by his sanction of 
Pepin's coronation, absolving the subjects of Chilperic 
from their allegiance; of want of stem principle in 
countenancing the violation of the great law of heredi- 
tary succession, and the rebellious ambition of the May- 
or of the Palace, who thus degraded his lawful sover- 
eign and usurped his'throne. This is to confound the 
laws and usages of different ages. Hereditary succes- 
sion among the Teutonic races had not yet attained 
that sanctity in which, in later times, it has been invest- 
ed by supposed religious authority, and by the rational 
persuasion of its inestimable advantage. In tlieorj' it 
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was admitted in the Roman empire ; tut the perpetual 
change of dynasty, at Constantinople was not calculated 
to confirm the general reverence for its inviolability. 
Among the Lombards, as in most of the Gothic king- 
doms, the nobles claimed and constantly exercised the 
privilege of throwing off the yoke of an unworthy 
prince, and advancing a more warlike or able chieftain, 
usuaily of the royal race, to the throne. The degra- 
dation of the successor to Liutprand, the accession of 
Hacliis, were yet fresh in the memory of man. The 
Teutonic sovereign was still in theory the leader of an 
army ; when he ceased to exercise his primary func- 
tions he had almost abdicated his state. It is difficult 
to conceive how such a shadow of a monarch had been 
so long permitted to rule over an enterprising and tur- 
bulent nation like the Franks. He was more like the 
Lama of an old, decrepit, Asiatic theocracy than the 
head of a young and conquering people. He sat on a 
throne witli long hair and a flowing beard (these were 
the signs of royalty, worn indiscriminately whether he 
was young or old), he received ambassadoi^, and gave 
the answers put into his mouth : he had no domain but 
one small city, whose revenues hardly maintained his 
scanty retinue. In the spring alone, at the opening of 
the Champ de Mars, the idol was drawn forth from his 
sanctuary and offered to the sight of the people. He 
was slowly conveyed in a car drawn by oxen through 
the ranks of his wondering subjects, and was then con- 
signed again to his secluded state.^ Fot two or three 



1 "Crine profUso, barbS, Bubmissa . . . qnoounque eundnm erat, eai- 
pento ibat, bubulic rustioo more agente (rahebatHr." Eginbard, c, 1. Com- 
pare Mkhelet, Hist, de Franc*. Eginbard may perbaps bave exaggerated 
tbe nbsolnte and ostenlationa insignificance of tbe detbroned Merovingian. 
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generations the effete Merovingian race had a 
in this despicable inactivity, and made no effort to break 
forth from the ignominious pomp in which tliey slum- 
bered away their lives. 

There are no detaUs of this signal i-evolution,^ Pe- 
*.» 761. pin sent two ecclesiastics, Burchard, Bishop 
of "Wurtzhurg, and Fulrad his chaplain, to consult the 
Pope, hut it appears not whether to relieve his con- 
science or as to a judge of recognized authority. A 
less decided pontiff than Zacharias might think the 
nation justified in its weariness of that hypocrisy which 
assigned to a secluded, imbecile pageant the name and 
ensigns of royalty, while its power was possessed by 
his Mayor of the Palace. It was time to put an end 
to this poor comedy of monarchy. Even if he took a 
higher view of his own power, there was full precedent 
in that which had long been tlie code of hierarchical 
privilege, the Old Testament, for the interference of 
the Priest, of God's representative on earth, in the 
deposition of unworthy kings, in the elevation of new 
dynasties.^ It was indeed to usui'p authority over a 
foreign kingdom, but what kingdom was foreign to the 

' Eginhard, Ann. aab aan. 750, 761. 

2 " Et ZacharUs Papa mandavit Papino, ut melius esaet ilium regem vo- 
cui, qui potestatem haberet, quam ilium, qui slue regali potestate manebat, 
ut non eonturbaretur ordo." — Annal. Franc, apud Duchesne. Compare 
the Gesta Trancorum, where it is more fully stated (Bouquet, p. 3S). This 
passage is quoted ia Lehnerou (HIstoire dfls InstituUone Caroliugiens, p. 
99): "Sens Merovingorum, de qui Franei regee sibi creare solici eiant, 
usque in Hitdericnm regem, qui juasu Stephani, Eomani Pontiflcis, dopoai- 
tUB ae detonsus afque in monastBrium truBua eat, durSsse putatur. Qiue 
licet in illo finita poaait videri, lamen jamdodum DuUius vigoris erat, nee 
quicquam in se clarum prseter inane regis vocabulum prasferebat, nam at 
opes et potentia regni penes palatii prasfectos, qui m^ores domus dioeban- 
tur et ad quos summa imperii pectinebat, tenebantur. .... Qui honor 
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head of Christendom ? Tlie retirement of the deposed 
Chilperic into a monaster)' made but iittle change in his 
Jife ; he was spared the fatigue and moctery of a pub- 
lic exhibition. T]ie election of Pepin at Sois- ^^^^ 
sons was conducted according to the old usage *•"■ '"^' 
of the Franks, the acclamation and clash of arms of the 
nobles and of the people, the elevation on the buckler ; 
but it had now a new religious character, which marked 
the growing powei; of the clergy. The bishops stood 
around the throne, as of equal rank with the armed 
nobles. The Jewish ceremony of anointing was first 
introduced to sanctify a king perhaps of still somewhat 
doubtful title. The holy bil was poured on his head 
by the saintly archbishop of Mentz.^ Two years after, 
on the visit of Pope Stephen, this ceremony was re- 
newed by the august head of Christendom. King 
Chilperic was shaven and dismissed into a monastery, 
the retreat or the prison of all weary or troublesome 
princes.^ 

Little foresaw Pepin, little foresaw Zacharias, or his 
successor Stephen, the effects of the precedent which 
they were furnishing in the contemptuous dismissal of 
the poor foolish Chilperic from the throne of his an- 
cestors, and tte sanction of the Pope to this it might 

1 CloviB had algo been onoMrfed by St. Remi ; " Elegi baptizari . . , et 
p«r eju3dem Eacri chriBmatis uncfionem ordinato in regem . . . slatuo." 
If he fails in his engagements "finnt dies ejus pauci, et principatum ejus 
accipiat aliat." — Testament. S. Eemig. ap. Flodoard. On the sacrsd 
character conferred by the holy uncUon, see Adlocntio dnorum Episeopo- 
rum in ecelea. S. Medard, a.d. 806. — Booquet. According to the bishops, 
it gave the same r[ght as that d[vinely bestowed on the kings of lerael. 
" Ainsi, par one reciprocity ordinaire dans les at&ires humaines, Is aa«ra, 
en donnantun dtre, a impost nne aujftion; et de cette fiquiToque naltia 
un jonr le plus grand probl^me du moyen Sge, la guerre du saeerdoce et 
de I'empire." — Lehnecou, p. 330. 

* Eginhard, loa. cii. 
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seem almost insignificant act ; tliat successors of Zacha- 
rias would assert that tlie kings of France, or rather 
the emperors, the successors of Charlemagne, held their 
crown only by the authority of the Pope ; that the 
Pope might transfer that allegiance, to which the only 
title was the papal sanction, to a more loj'al son of the 
Church. 

In every respect, whether he contemplated the re- 
mote or the immediate interests of the Church or of 
Christianity, the Pope might hail with unmitigated 
satisfaction and hope the accession of Pepin. The 
whole race, since the alliance with Charlea Martel, had 
been devoted to the Church and to the see of Rome. 
The prescient sagacity of Zacharias might discern in 
Astolph, the new king of the Lombards, that he in- 
herited all the ambition witliout the strong reKgious 
feeling of his predecessors. Rome might speedily need 
a powerful Transalpine protector. 

Nor could the Pope be blind to the pride, the ambi- 
tion, the duty of establishing his own jurisdiction on a 
firmer basis beyond the Alps. In the German part of 
the Frankish kingdom, and in Germany itself, had now 
arisen a new clergy ; if more devoted to the Pope, un- 
questionably of far higher Christian cliaracter than the 
degenerate hierarchy of Finance. They began as the 
humblest yet most enterprising missionaries, daily per- 
illing their lives foe the feith, and brining gradually 
tribes of Barbarians within the pale of Christendom ; 
they had become prelates of large sees, abbots of flour- 
ishing monasteries. But ail this aggression on pagan- 
ism, all these conquests of Christianity and civilization 
in the forests and morasses of Germany, had been 
made by men commissioned by Rome, and in strict snb- 
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serviency to her discipline. Not even the jarring dis- 
crepancy between what Boniface and his followei's saw 
and heard of the lives of Christian prelates in JRonie, 
the venahty of the public proceedings, and all which 
was strange to his lofty ideal of the faith, could in the 
least shake their conscientious devotion to the See of 
St. Peter. 

To judge from the reports of these holy men, the 
monarchy itself was not more utterly effete and de- 
praved than the old established clergy of France, which 
had boasted, in the century before, a hiei-archy of 
saints. With due allowance for the rigidly monastic 
and celibate notions of Bonifece and his disciples, which 
would induce them to condemn the marriage of the 
clergy as sternly as the loosest concubinage, there can 
be no doubt that the Frankish clergy were in general 
sunk low in character as in estimation.^ Boniface, well 
informed, doubtless, of what he might expect to find, 
demands authority of the Pope to punish by summary 
degradation the incredible profligacy, especially of the 
lower ecclesiastics ; as well as to interdict the unchris- 
tian occupations of the soldier-bishops, who indulged 
all the license of the camp — drunkenness, gambling, 
and quarrelling; and all the ferocity of the field of 
battle, even bloodahedj whether that of Pagans or 
Christians.^ 

' Archbiahop Boniface, it is said, Archbishop of Menta, by papal auOior- 
Ily (miBBUS S. Petri), was set by Charles Martel over a synod, of which the 
object was to restore the law of God and the religion of the Church, which 
had gone to ruin under fonner Isuigs, " qam in diebns prsBt«ritoruin princi- 
pum corrnit." — Epist. Boniface. Ellendorf, die Karolinger, i. p. 83. Car- 
loman and hie brother Pepin had followed the example of their fether 
Charles Martel in supporting with all their power these better Christian 
eoclesiaetice ; they not only bell'iended them in their conversion of the 
Pagans, bnt in the correction of their own clergy. 

* Boniiac. Epist., with the permisBion to hold Ihe Synod, and the reply 
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All the energy at least, the high principle, the pure 
morality, all the Christianity of the time, might seem 
centred in these missionaries and in their followers ; 
and this clergy at once so much more papal, and 
of so much higher character, was that of the new 
Carlovingian kingdom, a kingdom of Germany ^ i-ather 
than of Gaul. This clergy, the ancestors of Pepin, 
and Pepin himself, had always treated with the utmost 
and deference.^ Bonifece, in truth, as Papal 
, or under the authority of Pepin, had early 
assumed the power of a primate of Gaul, consecrated 
three archbishops, of Rouen, and Sens, and Rlieims. 
The last see was occupied by a soldier-prelate, named 
Milo, ai-chbishop at once of Rheims and of Treves, 
who resisted for ten years all attempts to dispossess 
him ; at the end of that time he was killed by a wild 
boar. 

King Pepin was himself an Austrasian, the vast 
estates of his fdmily lay on the Bhine. The acces- 
sion of his house Teutonized more completely, till the 
division among the sons of Charlemagne, the whole 
Franldsh monarchy. 

Pope Zacharias did not live to behold the fuliilment 
of Ilia great designs. He died in the same year on 

of Pope 2aehariaB. — Labbe, Concil., p. 1496. He speaks of those who 
" in diaconatu concubinas quatuor vel qninqne vel plnres noctu in lectulo 
habflntes,'^ uevertUeleee dared to perform their sacred officer, and were pro- 
moted to the prisathood, e»6a io episoopacy. He proceeds ; " Et invenian- 
tur quidam inter eos apiscopi, qni lieet iBriHrf ee fornicarios val adulterios 
non esse, sunt <amen ebriosi, et injariosi, vet pugnatores ; et qni puguant 
in exereitB arraatl, et sffundunt propria manu sanguinera hominnm aiv« 
mfidelium, eive Christianorum." 

1 Campaie Guizot, EsBid iii. 

2 Pope Zacharina writes to Boniface; "Qnod (Carlomanus et Pepinus) 
tuae pra^dicationis socii etadjutorcs esse nitetentur ex diviiia inspiratura." 
— :^ist. Baaifac. lH. 
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which Pepin became king of France. The ,^ ;^ 
election fell on a certain presbyter, named '*'""'' ^^' 
Stephen ; but the third day after, befoi-e his eonsecra 
tioD, he was seized with a fit, and died the following 
day. He is not reckoned in the line of Marahaa. 

•' . , ,-. I 1 . T StepheoII. 

popes. Another Stephen, chosen immediate- or iil 

ly on his death, is usually called the second of that 

The first act of Stephen's pontificate was to guard 
against the threatened aggressions of the Lombards. 
Already had Astolph, a prince as daring but less re- 
ligious than Liutprand, entered the Exarchate, and 
seized Ravenna. The ambassadors of the June 
Pope were received with courtesy, his gifts with avid- 
ity; a hollow truce f r fort> ^t-ars wis igreed on 
but in four months (the terms of the treat\ and the 
pretext alleged by Aat Iph for its ^ lolation aie er[ual- 
ly unknown) the Lombiid wis loain in o tDi*r 
arms. In terms of ctntumcly and menare he de- 
manded the instant ubmiision of Rome and the 
payment of a hea\) peraonal tribute a poll-tax on 
each citizen. Astolph now treated the ambt sadors 
of the Pope with scorn ^ A lepre-jentitne of the 
empire, which still clung to its barren rights in Italy, 
John the Silentiaiy, appeared at Rome. He was sent 
to Ravenna, to protest against the Lombard invasion, 
and to demand the restoration of the Roman teiritory 
to the republic. Astolph dismissed him with a civil 
but evasive answer, that he would send an ambassador 



1 According to Anastasius, he was reqnired to flurrender to their right 
fill lord all thai lie had usurped by his diabolic amhitioji. Tins is a (iowar 
of eccleEiastical rlielorlc, yet showing thu papal abhorrence of the Lorn- 
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ooiober. to the Emperor. Stephen wrote to Constan- 
tinople, that without an army to back the imperial 
demands, all was lost. 

Astolph, exasperated, perhaps, at the demand of an 
army from the East, which might reach his eai^s, in- 
ilexibly pursued his advantages. He approached the 
Roman frontier; he approached Rome. Kst all the 
litanies, not all the solemn processions to the most 
revered altars of the city, in wliich the Popo himself, 
with naked feet, bore the cross, and the whole people 
followed with ashes on their heads, and with a wild 
howl of agony implored the protection of God against 
the blaspheming Lombards, arrested for an instant his 
progress. The Pope appealed to heaven, by tying a 
copy of the treaty, violated by Astolph, to the holy 
cross. ^ Yet, during the siege of Rome, Astolph was 
digging up the bodies of saints, not for insnlt, but as 
the most precious trophies, and carried them off as 
tutelar deities to Lombardy.^ 

The only succor was beyond the Alps, from Pepin, 
the king, by papal sanction, of the Catholic Franks. 
Already the Pope had written to beseech the interfer- 
aiephen ^"'^^ "^^ ^^ transalpine; and now, as the 
(eayoa Boms, ^j^nger became more imminent, he deter- 
mined to leave his beloved flock, though in a feeble 
state of health, to encounter the perils of a journey 
over the Alps, and so to visit the Barbarian monarch in 
person. He set forth among the tears and laments^ 
tions of the people. He was accompanied by some 

1 " Alligana connecterEqne sdorand* cruci Dei iioatri, pactnm illud, qnofl 
na&ndiis Rax Longobardorum disrupit." — AnaatHS., in Vit. Steph. 11. 

2 " Ablafa muila aanetorum corpora ex Romania finibns, in Pnpiam . . . 
eonstruxit eoriim otaciiliu" He founded a nunnery, in wliich lie placed 
his own danghtera. — Clironio. Salarnit. 
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ecclesiasticE, by the Frankish bishop Radi- Ont. u. 
gond, and the Duke Ansoharis, already sent by Pepin 
to invite hiin to the court of France. Miracles, now 
the ordinary signs of a papal progress, were said to 
mark liia course .■' Instead of endeavoring to pass 
without observation through the Lombard dominions, 
lie boldly presented himself at the gate of Pavia. He 
was disappointed if he expected Astolpli to he over- 
awed by his presence, as Liutprand and Rachis had 
been by that of his samtly predecessor ; but Noremner. 
he wia aife under the protection of the ambassador 
of Pepm Astolph leceived him not without courtly, 
accepted his gift'-, but paid no i-egard to his earnest 
tears and =!uppIications , coldly rejected his exorbitant 
demands, — the immediate restoration of all the Lom- 
bard conquests — but respected his pei'son, and tried 
only, by repeated persuasion, to divert him from his 
journey into France. Stephen, on leaving Pavia, 
aiiticipated any stronger measures to detain him by 
a rapid march to the foot of the Alps. In November 
he passed the Fi-eneh frontier, and reached koy. 15. 
the convent of St. Maurice. There he was met by 
another ecclesiastic, and another noble of the highest 
rank, with orders to conduct him to the court. At a 
distance of a hundred miles from the court appeared 
the Prince Charles, with some chosen nobles, jm. fl,J64. 
Charles was thus to be early impressed with 1 



1 CompfiTB, un the other hand, the curious story in Agnelli. Stephen 
wished to plunder on his way the treasures of the churoli of Ravenna. Ths 
Eavennesa piiests (among them Leo, afterwards arehbiahop) designed lo 
muiiler him. He escaped, taking only part of the treasures. Thoaa vfhe 
had plotted the death of the Pope were sent to Home, and remained till 
most of them died. Among them, says the writer, " avus patris mei fuit." 
— Apud Muratori. 
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for the Papal dignity. Three miles from the palace 
of Pontyon,^ Pepin came forth with liis wife, his fam- 
ily, and the rest of his feudatories. As the Pope ap- 
proachedi the king dismounted from his horse, and 
prostrated himself on the ground before him. He 
then walked by the side of the Pope's palfrey. The 
Pope and the ecclesiastics broke out at once into 
hymns of thanksgiving, and so chanting as they wcmt, 
reached the royal residence. Stephen lost no time 
in adverting to the object of his visit. He implored 
the immediate intei-position of Pepin to enforce the 
restoration of the domain of St. Peter. So relate the 
Italians. According to the French chroniclers, the 
Pope and his clergy, with ashes on their heai;ls, and 
sackcloth on their bodies, prostrated themselves as 
suppliants at the feet of Pepin, and would not rise 
till he had promised his aid against the perfidious Lom- 
bard. Pepin swore at once to fulfil all the requests 
of the Pope; but as the winter rendered military oper- 
ations impracticable, invited him to Paris, where he 
took up his residence in the abbey of St. Denys. Pepin 
and his two sons were again anointed by the Pope him- 
self, their sovereignty thus more profoundly sanctified 
in the minds of their subjects, Stephen would secure 
the perpetuity of the dynasty under pain of interdict 
and excommunication. The nation was never to pre- 
sume to choose a king in fiiture ages, but of ihe race 
of Charles Martel.^ From iatigue and the severity 
of the climate, Stephen became dangerously ill in the 
July- monasteiy of St, Denys, but, after a hard 



t eligoru." — Clausul. 
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Btru^Je, recovered his health. His restoration was 
esteemed a miracle, wrought through the prayers of 
St. Denys, St. Peter, and St. Paid. 

Astolph, in the mean time, did not disdain the storm 
■which was brooding beyond the Alps. He took an ex- 
traordinary measure to avert the danger. He per- 
suaded Oarloman, the brother of Pepin, wlio had 
abdicated his throne, and turned monk, to leave his 
monastery, to cross the Alps, and endeavor to break 
this close alliance between Pepin and the Pope. No 
wonder that the clergy should atti'ibute the influ- 
ence of Astolph over the mind of Carloman to dia- 
bolic arts, for Carloman appeared at least, whether 
seized by an access of reviving ambition, or incensed 
at Pepin's harsh treatment of his family, to enter 
with the utmost zeal into the cause of the Lombard. 
The humble slave of the Pope Zacharias presented 
himself in France as the resolute antagonist of Pope 
Stephen and of the Papal cause.' But the {^^i^^,^ j^ 
throne of Pepin was too firmly fixed ; he ^™'^- 
turned a deaf and contemptuous ear to his brother's 
arguments. The Pope asserted his authority over the 
renegade monk, who had broken his vows ; and Car- 
loman was imprisoned for life in a cloister at Vienne ; 
that life however, lasted but a few days. 

Pope Stephen was anxious to avert the shedding of 
blood in the impending war.^ Thrice before he col- 

' AccordiDg to Anastasius, " vehementias decertabat, Bsnctie Dei eccle- 
siffi causain subvertera." It is impossible to cooceive how Astolph toiild 
persaade him to engage in (Iub strange and perilous mission, and the argu- 
ments nrged. by Carloman on bis brother ara alill mnre sliange. Eginbard 
asserts that be came " jussu abbatis sui quia uec ills ablatis sui jnssa con- 
tempnere, nee abbas ille prieoeptia Eegis Longobardorum, qui ei et hoc im- 
peravic, andebat re^t«re." Sub ann. T53. 

^ " Obtestatui per omnia diviua mj^teria et futmi esominla diem at 
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lected his forces, once on his inarch to Italy, Pepin sent 
ambassadors to tbe Lombard king, who were to ex- 
hort him to surrender peaceably the possessions of tbe 
Church and of the Roman Republic. Pope Stephen 
tried the perauasivenes-s of religious awe. Aatolph re- 
jected the menacing and more quiet overtures with 
scorn, and fell on an advanced post of the Franlts, 
Pepin in which occupicd one of the pa^es of the 
itaij- Alps, about to be entered by the army. He 

was routed by those few troops, and took refiige in 
Pavia. The King of the Franks aud Pope Stephen 
Sept.— Oct. advanced to the walls of the city; and As- 
tolph was glad to pui-chase an ignominious peace, by 
pledging himself, on oath, to restore the territory of 
Rome.^ 

Pepin had no sooner retired beyond the Alps with 
his hostages, than Astolph began to find causes to delay 
the covenanted surrender. After a certain time he 
marched with his whole forces upon Rome, to which 
BoTemher. Pope Stephen had then returned, wasted the 
surrounding country, encamped before the Salarian 
Gate, and demanded the surrender of the Pope,^ The 
plunder, if the Papal historian is to be believed, which 
he chiefly coveted, was the dead bodies of the saints. 
DMembar. Thesc he dug Up and carried away. He de- 
jioniB, raanded that the Romans should give up the 

Pope into his hands, -and on these terms only would he 



paeifice sine uUfl sangoimB effnsioiie propria sanctee dei ecolesiie et reipul)- 
liciB Romanorum reddat jars." — Vil;. Steph, 

1 Tha Pope attributed the easy victory of tha Franlts, not to their valor, 
but to St. Peter. " Per maunm beat! Petri Domiuua omnipotens vicforiam 
tobis largiri dignatus est." — Steph. Epist. ad Pepin, p. 1B3-2. 

2 Stephan. Epiat. Gretser, 281. — " Aperite mihi porlam Salatiam ut 
ingrediar civitatam, et tradite mihi poutificeiu veBtcum." 
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Spare the city. Astolpli declared he would not leave 
the Pope a foot of land,^ 

Stephen sent messengers in all haste hy sea, for every 
way hy land was closed to his feithful ally. Popeste- 
His fii'st letter reminded King Pepin how leita. 
stern an exactor of promises was St. Peter ; " that the 
king hazarded eternal condemnation if he did not com- 
plete the donation which he had vowed to St. Peter, 
and St. Peter had promised to him eternal life. If the 
king was not faithful to his word, the apostle had his 
handwriting to the grant, which he would produce 
against him in the day of judgment." 

A second letter followed, more patlietic, more persua^ 
sive. "Astolph was at the gates of Rome ; sg-j^a 
he threatened, if they did not yield up the '*"*'' 
Pope, to put the whole city to the sword. He had 
burned all the villas and the subm'bs;^ he had not 
spared the churches ; the very altars were ^j,,, ^^^ 
plundered and defiled; nuns violated ; infants ^^"^ '^' 
torn from their mothers' hi'easts ; the mothers polluted, 
— all the horrors of war were ready to break on the de- 
voted city, which had endured a siege of fifty-five days. 
He conjured him, by Grod and his holy mother, by 
the angels of heaven, by the apostles St. Peter and St. 
Paul, and by the last day." This second letter was 
sent by the hands of the Abbot Wamerius, who had 
put on his breast-plate, and night and day kept watch 
for tlie city. (This is the first example of a wai'like 
abbot.) With him were George, a bishop, and Count 

1 "Neouiiiuspalmi terKespafiumB. Petro .... vel ceipublioos Roman- 
oram reddere." — Steph. Epiat. In the utmost distress, the very atones, 
(he Pope saya, might have wept at his grief and peril. — Epiet. ad Fepio. 
Beg. 

a Epiat. ii. ad Pepin. Keg. 
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Tomaric. Stephen summed up Hie certain reward 
which Pepin might expect if he hastened to the rescue 
— " Victorj' over all the Barharian nations, and eternal 
life." 

But the Franks were distant, or were tardy ; the dan- 
ger of the Pope and the Roman people more and more 
imminent. Stephen was wrought to an agony of fear, 
and in this state took the daring — to our calmer relig- 
Thirdfrom ious Sentiment, impious step — of writing a 
wiuaeif. letter, as from St. Peter himself, to hasten the 
lingering succor : — "I, Peter the Apostle, protest, ad- 
monish, and conjure you, the Most Christian Kings, 
Pepin, Charles, and Cai-loman, with all the hierarchy, 
bishops, ahbots, priests, and all monks ; all judges, 
dukes, counts, and the whole people of the Franlra. 
The Mother of God likewise adjures you, and admon- 
ishes and commands you, she as well as tlie thrones and 
dominions, and all the host of heaven, to save the be- 
loved city of Rome from the detested Lombards. If 
ye hasten, I, Peter the Apostle, promise you my protec- 
tion in this life and in the next, will prepai-e for you the 
most glorious mansions in heaven, and will bestow on 
you the everlasting joys of paradise. Make common 
cause with my people of Rome, and I will grant what^ 
ever ye may pray for. I conjure you not to yield up 
this city to be lacerated and tormented by the Lom- 
bards, lest your own souls be lacerated and tormented 
in hell, with the devil and his pestilential angels. Of 
all nations under heaven, the Franks are highest in the 
esteem of St. Peter ; to me you owe all your victories. 
Obey, and obey speedily, and, by my suffrage, our 
Lord Jesus Christ will give you in this life length of 
days, security, victory ; in the life to come, will mul- 
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tipiy his blessings upon you, among his saints and an- 

A vain but natural curiosity would imagine the effect 
of this letter at the court of Pepin. Were there among 
his clergy or among his waraor nobles those who really 
thought they heard the voice of the apostle, and felt 
that their eternal doom depended on their instant obedi- 
(!nce to this appeal ? How fiu was Pepin himself gov- 
erned by policy or by religious awe ? How much was 
art, how much implicit faith wrought up to its highest 
pitch by terror, in the mind of the Pope, when the Pope 
ventured on this awful assumption of the person of the 
apostle ? That he should hazai'd such a step, having had 
personal intercourse with Pepin, his clergy, and his no- 
bles, shows the measure which he had taken of the pow- 
er with which religion possessed their souls. He had 
fitthomed the depths of their Christianity ; and whether 
he himself partook in the same, to us extravagant, no- 
tions, or nsed them as lawfid instruments to terrify the 
Barbarians into the protection of the holy see and the 
advancement of her dominion, he might consider all 
means justified for such high purposes. If it had been 
likely to startle men, by this overwrought demand on 
their credulity, into reasoning on such subjects, it would 
have hindered rather than promoted his gi'eat end. 

I Gretser, p. 17-33. Mimsi, anb iinn. A. d. 766. Fleury observes of 
this letter; " Au resfe, elle est pleine d' Equivoques, comnie les prEc^deales. 
L'EgliES y signifie non I'aBBembl^e des fidfeles, mab les biens lemporels 
consacrSs & Dieu : le troupeau de J^sus ChcUt sont les coipa et non pas 1«B 
fLmea : les promesses temporellas de I'ancienne loi Bont mSli^ee aveo lea 
Bpirituellea de I'Evangile, et les motits plus saints de la religion emplof^a 
pour nne affaire d'Stat." — Liv. xlvii. c. 17. After all, the gronndof quar- 
rel was for the excbarcbale, not for the eBtataa of ihe Church. If the Pope 
had allowed the LombardB to oecupy tho exarchate, thty would have been 
loyal allies of Hie Pope. 
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Not the least remarkable point of all is, that Chris- 
tianity has now assumed the complete power, not only 
of the life to come, but of the present life, with all its 
temporal advantages. It now leagues itself with Bar- 
barians, not to soften, to civilize, to imbue with devo- 
tion, to lead to Christian worship ; but to give victory 
in all their ruthless wars, to confer the blessings of 
heaven on their schemes of ambition and conquest. 
The one title to eternal life is obedience to the Church 
— the Church no longer the community of pious and 
holy Christians, but the see, almost the city, of Rome. 
The supreme obHgation of man is the protection and 
enlargement of her domain. By zeal in this cause, 
■without any other moral or religious qualification, the 
most brutal and bloody soldier is a saint in heaven. 
St. Peter is become almost God, the giver of vic- 
tory, the dispenser of eternal life. The time is ap- 
proacliing when war against intidels or enemies of the 
Pope will be among tiie most meritorious acts of a 
Christian. 

The Franks had alarmed the Pope by the tardiness 
of their succor; but their host once assembled and on 
pi-piii in '^ march, their rapid movements surprised 
iSarda Astolpli. Scarcely could lie return to Pavia, 
jieiii. when he found himself besieged in his capital. 

The Lombard forces seem to have been altogether 
unequal to resist the Franks. Astolph yielded at once 
to the demands of Pepin, and actually abandoned the 
whole contested territory. Ambassadors from the East 
were present at the conclusion of the treaty, and de- 
manded the restitution of Ravenna and its territory to 
the Byzantine Empire. Pepin declared that his sole 
obiect in tlie war was to show his veneration for St. 
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Peter ; and he bestowed, as it seems, hy the right of 
conquest, the whole upon the Pope. 

The representatives of the Pope, who however al- 
ways speak of the republic of Rome, passed through 
the land, receiving the homage of the authorities and 
the keys of the cities. The district comprehended 
Ravenna, Rimini, Pesaro, Fano, Cesena, Sinigaglia, 
lesi, Forlimpopoli, Forli with the Castle Sussibio, 
Montefeltro, Acerra, Monte di Lucano, Serra, San 
Marino, Eobbio, Urbino, Cagli, Luciolo, Gubbio, Co- 
macliio, and Nami which was severed from the duke- 
dom of Spoleto.' 

Thus the successor, as he was declared, of the fish- 
erman of the Galilean lake, the apostle of Ilim whose 
kingdom was not of this world, became a temporal 
sovereign. By the gift of a foreign potentate, tliis 
large part of Italy became the kingdom of the Bishop 
of Rome, 

King Astolph did not long survive this humiliation : 
he was accidentally killed when hunting, i.e. 768. 
The adherents of the Pope beheld the hand of God in 
his death ; they heap on Iiim every appellation of 
scorn and Hatred ; the Pope has no doubt of j^^ij^^u^ 
his damnation.^ The Lombards of Tuscany j^m^Ja,. 
fevored the pretensions of their Duke Des- '*"* ''^' 

1 It is not quite cleat how Stephen himself eluded the claims of the 
Greek Emparor — prohably by the Emperor's heresj-. In Stephen's letter of 
thunks for his deliverance to tlie King of the Franks, he desires to know 
what answer had been given to the Silentiary, commissioned to assert the 
rights of his master. He reminds Pepin that he mast protect the Catholic 
Church against pestilent wickedness (malicia), (no doubt the iconoclastic 
opinions of the Emperor), and keep her propf/'i secure (omnia proprietatis 

m demersus." — Episl. 
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iderius to the throne. In the north of Italy, Rachis, 
the brother of Astolph, who had retired to a monas- 
tery, appeared at the head of a powerful faction, and 
reclaimed tlie throne. Desiderius endeavored to se- 
cure the influence of the pope. Stephen extorted, as 
the price of hb interference, Faenza, Iniola, with 
some other castles, and the whole duchy of Feii-ara,^ 
Stephen no doubt felt a holy horror of the return of a 
monk to worldly cares, even those of a crown. Tliis 
would be rank apostasy with him who was tlius secu- 
larizing the papacy itself. 

During the later years of Stephen's pontificate, a 
strong faction had designated his brother Paul as suc- 
i-i>. T57. cessor to the see. Another party, opposed 
April 26. perliaps to this femily transmission of the 
papacy, which was thus assimilating itself more and 
more to a temporal sovereignty, set up the claims of 
the Archdeacon Theophylact. On the vacancy the 
Paul 1. Pope, partisans of Paul prevailed. The brother of 
Stephen was raised to the throne of St. Peter. Paul 
has the fame of a mild and peace-loving prelate. He 
loved to wander at night among the hovels of the 
poor, and to visit the prisons, relieving misery and 
occasionally releasing the captives &om their bondage. 
Yet is Paul not less involved in the ambitious designs 
of the advancing papacy. His first act is to announce 
his election to the King of the Franks, who had now 
the title, probably bestowed by Stephen, of Patrician 
of Rome. His letter does not allude to any further 
ratification of bis election, made by the free choice of 
the clergy and people of Rome ; there is no recognition 
whatever of supremacy. 

I Pethapa also Osimo, Ancona, Humana, and he eTan demanded Bologna. 
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Desiderius, till he had secured his throne in Lom- 
bardy, remained on terms of amity with the Pope ; 
but the old irreconcilable hostility broke out again 
soon after the accession of Paul. 

Among tlie causes of the weakness of the Lombard 
kingdom, and the easy triumph of the Franks, was the 
disunion of the nation. The Dukes of Spoleto and 
Benevento renounced their allegiance to the King of 
Pavia, and declared their fealty to the King of the 
Franks. The chastisement of their revolt gave Desi- 
derius a pretext for war. He marched, ravaging as he 
went with fire and sword, through the cities of the 
exarchate, surprised and imprisoned the Duke of Spo- 
leto, forced the Duke of Benevento to take refuge in 
Otrantc, and set up another duke in his place. He 
then proceeded to Naples, still occupied by the Gireeks, 
and endeavored to negotiate a dangerous alliance with 
the Eastern emperor.^ On his return he passed 
through Eome; and when the Pope demanded the 
surrender of the stipulated cities — Imola, Osimo, 
Ancona, and Bologna — Desiderius eluded the de- 
mand by requiring the previous restitution of the 
Lombard hostages carried by Pepin into France ; but 
dreading perhaps a new Prankish invasion, Desiderius 
gradually submitted to the fiilfilment of his treaty. 
Disputes arose concerning certain patrimony of the 
Church in some of the Lombard cities, but even these 
were amicably adjusted. The adulation of Paul to 
the King of the Franks passes bounds. He is another 
Moses ; as Moses rescued Israel from the bondage of 
Egypt, so Pepin the Catliolie Church ; as Moses con- 
founded idolatiy, so Pepin heresy. The rapturous 
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expressions of the Psalms about the Messiah are 
scarcely too fervent to be applied to Pepin. All his 
acts are under divine inspiration,' The only appre- 
hensions of Paul seemed to be on the side of the 
Greeks. On one occasion he writes that six Byzan- 
tine ships menaced a descent on Rome ; on another he 
dreads an attack by sea on Ravenna. He entreats the 
King of the Franks to urge Desiderius to make com- 
mon cause against the enemy ; but he represents the 
hostility of the Greeks as arising not from their desire 
to recover tlieir rights in Italy, but solely from the 
The oceeh impious design of destroying the images, of 
™'''" subverting the Catholic faith and the tradi- 
tions of the holy fathers. They are odious iconoclastic 
heretics, not the Imperial armies warring to regain 
their lost dominions in Italy. The Greeks have now 
succeeded to the appellation of the " most wicked," a 
term hitlierto appropriated to the Lombards ; but here- 
after the epithet of all those who resisted the temporal 
or spiritual interest of the Papal See.^ 

Such was the singular position of Rome and of the 
Roman territory. In theory they were still part of 
the Roman Empfre, of which the Greek Emperor, had 
he been orthodox, would have been the acknowledged 
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sovereign ; ' but hia iconoclasm released tliP mi;mbers 
of the true Chui'ch from tlieii' allegiance : he wuo viiv 
tually or actually under excommunication. In the 
mean time the right of conquest, and the indefinite 
title of Patrician, assigned by the Pope, acting in be- 
half and with the consent of the Roman republic, to 
Pepin — a title which might be merely honorary, or 
might justify any authority which he might have 
power to exercise — gave a kind of supremacy to the 
King of the Franks in Rome and her domain. The 
Pope, tacitly at least, admitted as the representative 
of the Roman people, awarded this title, which gave 
him a right to demand protection, while himself, by 
the donation of Pepin, possessed the actual property 
and the real power. In the Exarchate he ruled by the 
direct grant of Pepin, who had conquered this territory 
from the Lombai'ds, they having previously dispos- 
sessed the Greeks. Popes of this time kept up the 
pious fiction that the donations even of sovereigns, 
though extending to cities and provinces, were given 
for holy uses, the keeping up the lights in the churches, 
and the maintenance of the poor.^ But who was to 
demand account of tJie uses to which these revenues 
were applied ? The Pope took possession as lord and 
master ; he received the homage of tlie authorities and 
the keys of the cities. The local or municipal institu- 
tions remained ; but the revenue, winch had before 
been received by the Byzantine crown, became the 



1 The Greeks still retained Waples and the South of Italy- 

2 " Unde pro nniiiiie vesU'iE salute indefesss lumiuariuui conciunatio Dai 
ecclesiis pennaiient, et esuriea pauperum, egenoruni, vel pereprinorum ni- 
hilominus relevetur, et ad vei-ain satucitalem perveniaiiL" — Slcpli. II. ad 
Pepin. Epiat. 
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revenue of the Church : of that ve\ eiius the Pope was 
the guardian, distributor, possessor. 

The pontificate of Paul, on the whole, was a period 
of peace. If Desiderius, after his first expedition 
against the rebel Dulte of Spoleto, did not maintain 
strictly amicable relations with tlie Papal See, he ab- 
stained froni hostility. 

But, as heretofore, tlie loftier the papal dignity and 
Pipacj EHiri '^1'^ greater the wealth and power of the Pope, 
byioto. jj^Q more it became an object of unhallowed 
ambition. On the death of Paul, that which two centu- 
ries later reduced the Papacy to the lowest state of deg- 
radation, the violent nomination of the Pope by the petty 
barons and aimed nobles of the neighbofing districts was 
prematurely attempted. Toto, the Duke of Nepi, sud- 
jaa.28, 7B7. dculy, before Paul had actually expired, en- 
tered the city with his three brothers and a strong 
armed force. As soon as Paul was dead, they seized 
a bishop and compelled him to ordain Constantine, one 
of the brothers, yet a layman. They then took pos- 
session of the Lateran palaee, and after a hasty form 
of election, forced the same bishop, George of Pales- 
trina, with two othei^, Eustratius of Alba and Cito- 
conatanune natus of Porto, to consccrate Constantine as 
juSy'e 787 Pope.^ The usurpei' retained possession of 
^' the see for more than a year, ordained and 
1 all the offices of a pontiff, a period reckoned 
an a vacancy in the papal annals. At the end of that 
time two distinguished Romans, Christopher the Pri- 
micerius and Sergius his son, made their escape to the 
court of Pavia, to entreat the intervention of Deside- 
rius. They obtained the aid of some Lombards, chiefly 
1 Vit. Stephan. 1H. 
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from the ducliy of Spoleto, and appeared in arms in 
the city. Toto at first made a valiant de- July 29. 
fence, but was betrayed by his own followers and slain, 
Constantine, the false Pope, witb bis brotber and a 
bishop named Theodoras, endeavored to conceal them- 
selves, but were seized by their enemies. 

During the tumult part of the successful insurgents 
hastily elected a certain Philip, and installed him in tbe 
Lateran palace. The stronger party assem- j„,j, 3^ 
bled a more legitimate body of electors, the ^"'"''' 
chief of tbe clergy, of the army, and of the people. The 
imanimous choice fell on Stephen III,, who ^ , ^^^ 
had been employed in high oiBces by Paul.' cro^ucsLi'' 
The scenes which followed in the city of the ^'°^- 
head of Cliristendom must not be concealed.^ The 
easy victoiy was terribly avenged on Constantine and 
his adherents. The Bishop Theodoras was the chief 
object of animosity. They put out bis eyes, cut off 
his tongue, and shut him up in the dungeon of a mon- 
astery, where he was left to die of hunger and of thirst, 
vainly imploring a drop of water in bis agony. They 
put out the eyes of Passianus, the brother of tbe usurp- 
ing Pope, and shut him up in a monastery : tbey plun- 
dered and confiscated all their possessions. The 
usurper was led through tbe city riding on a horse 
witli a woman's saddle, with heavy weights to liis 
feet ; then brought out, solemnly deposed (for be was 
yet Pope elect),* and thrust into the monastery of 
Centumcellse. Even there ho was not allowed to 
repent in peace of his ambition. A party of his ene- 

' He is called Vice Dominus. 
2 Anastas. Vit. Slephan. III. 
' "Dum adhuc electus extitiaaeC," — Vit. Steph. III. 
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mies first seized a tribune of his faction named Gracilis, 
Ang. 6. put out his eyes, surprised the convent, treat- 
ed the Pope in the same inhuman manner, and left 
him blind and bleeding in the street. These atrocities 
were not confined to the adherents of Constantine. A 
presbyter named Waldipert had taken a great part in 
the revolution, had accompanied Christopher, the lead- 
er of the deliverers, to Rome, but he had been guilty 
of the hasty election of Philip to the papacy. He 
■was accused of a conspiracy to betray the city to the 
Duke of Spoleto. He fled to the church of the Vir^n 
ad Mactyrea. Though he clung to and clasped the 
sacrea image, he was dragged out, and plunged into 
one of the most noisome dungeons in the city. After 
a few days he was brought forth, his eyes put out, hia 
tongue cut in so barbarous a manner that he died. 
Some of these might be the acts of a fierce, ungovern 
able, excited populace ; but the clergy, in their col- 
lective and deliberative capacity, cannot be acquitted 
of as savage inhumanity. 

The first act of Stephen was to communicate his 
election to the Patrician, the King of the Franks. 
Ang. 1, T53. Pepin had expired before the arrival of the 
ambassadors. His son sent a deputation of twelve 
bishops to Rome. The Pope summoned the bishops 
of Tuscany, of Campania, and other parts of Italy, 
and with the FranJ^ish bishops formed a regular Coun- 
cil in the Lateran, The usurper Constantine was 
brought in, blind and broken in spirit, to answer for 
April 12, J69. his offences. He expressed the deepest con- 
trition, he grovelled on the earth, he implored the 
mercy of the priestly tribunal. His sentence was de- 
*ferred. On his next examination he was asked how, 
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being & layman, he had dared to venture on sucli an 
impious innovation as to be consecrated at once a 
bishop. It is dangerous at times to embarrass adver- 
saries with a strong argmnent. He replied that it 
was no unprecedented innovation ; be alleged Puniabment 
the cases of the Archbishops of Ravenna and tine, "' 
of Naples, as promoted at once from laymen to the 
episcopate. The indignant clergy rose up, fell upon 
him, beat him cruelly with their own hands, and 
tm-ned him out of the church. 

All the instruments which related to the usui'pation 
of Constantino were then burned ; Stephen solemnly 
inaugurated ; all who had received the communion 
from the hands of Constantine professed their profound 
penitence. A decree was passed interdicting, under 
the strongest anathema, all who should aspire to the 
episcopate without having passed through the inferior 
orders. All the ordinations of Constantine April 14, 769. 
were declared null and void ; the bishops were thrown 
hack to their inferior orders, and could only attain the 
episcopate after a new election and consecration. The 
laymen who had dared to receive th^e irregular orders 
fared worse : they were to wear the religious habit for 
their lives, being incapable of religious functions. 
This Lateran Council closed its proceedings by an 
unanimous decree in favor of image-worship, anathe- 
matizing the godless Inconoclasts of the East. 

These tragic scenes closed not with the extinction of 
the fection of Constantine : new victims suffered the 
dreadful punishment of blinding, some also seclusion in 
a monastery, the ordinary sentence of all whose lives 
were spared in civil conflict. But the causes of this 
new revolution and the conduct of the Pope are con- 
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tested and obscure. All that is undoubted is that the 
King of the Lombards appears as the protector of the 
Pope ; CariomAn the Frank, the son of Pepin, threat- 
ens his dethronement.^ 

Desiderius, the Lombard King, presented himself 
before Rome with the avowed object of delivering the 
Dfiweriua, Pope from the tyranny of Christopher the 

KiBgofLom- ... , , . % ■ -1-1 

bBT^, A.D. primicerms, and his son bergius. ihese men 
a.d! 789. ' had been the leaders, with Lombard aid, in 
the overthrow of the usurper. Christopher and his 
son hastily gathered some troops, and closed tlie gates 
of the city. They were betrayed by Paul (named 
Afiarta.), the Pope's chamberlain, seized, blinded : the 
elder, Christopher, died of the operation. Desiderius 
boasted of this service as equivalent to and annulling 
all the papal claims to certain rights in the cities of 
Lombanly. Carloman the Fi-ank, on the other hand, 
espoused the cause of these oppressors, as they were 
called, of the Pope, who had menaced his life, in con- 
junction with Dodo, Carloman's ambassador. Carlo- 

1 The great object of dispute, after the surrender of the exarchafe, that 
which the popes constantlj' demanded, and the Lombard kinga endeavored 
to elude, was the full restitution of the "juatitiffi" churned by tiie pope 
within the Lombard kmgaom. — Tit. Stephan. in. This term, JnteHigible 
in the forensic language of the day, is now unmeaning. Mnrahni delines 
it, "AUodiale, rendite e diritte, ohe oppartenevano alia chiesa Eomana nel 
regno Longobardico." But what trere these allodial lights, in a Mngdom 
of which the full sovereignty was in the Lombards ? Were they estates 
held by the Church, as landlords, lika those in Sicily or elsewhere? or dues 
claimed at least of all Smnaii Christians m Italy? Siamondi's sugges- 
tion, tliat it means the royal dties, the property of the crown, which were 
administered in Fiance I:^ judges, seems quite inapplicable to the Lom- 
bard kingdom (Sismondi, Hist des Franf ais, ii. p. 281). Manzoni, in a 
note to his Adelchi, supposes that it was a vague term, intended to com- 
prehend all the demands of the Church. Yet in the epistles of the several 
popes, the two Stephens, Paul, and Hadrian, it seems to mean something 
Bpecidc and definite. To me Muratori appears nearest to the truth. 
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man threatened to avenge their punishment by march- 
ing to Rome and dethroning the Pope. This strange 
statement is confirmed by a letter of Stephen himself^ 
addressed to Bertha, the mother of the Frankisb kings, 
and to Charlemagne.^ Tlie biographer of Pope Ste- 
phen gives an opposite version. The hostility of Desi- 
derius to jhristopher and Sergius arose from their zeal 
in enfon !3g the papal demands on the Lombard kings. 
He denounces the Lombards as still the enemies of the 
Pope, and accuses Paul, the Pope's chamberlain, their 
ally, of the basest treachery. 

At all events this transitoiy connection between the 
pope and the Lombards soon gave way to the old im- 
placable animosity. Whatever might be the claim of 
Desiderius on the gratitude of Stephen, the intelligence 
of a proposed intimate alliance between his faithful 
protectors the Franks, and bis irreconcilable enemies 
the Lombards, struck the Pope with amazement and 
dismay. 

1 " Uiide (Christophorus et Sergitts, cum Dodooe Carlomanni regis mis- 
Bo) in liaBilicam domni Theodori papce, utii eedebamuB, introierunl, aicque 
jpsi maligni homines insidiabantur nos interflcere." Cenni, Monument, i. 
2S7. Jafife, p. 201. Tliis ietter is by some supposed to liave been written 
nndar compulsion, when Desiderius was master of the Pope and of Rome. 
Mm*atori liardly answers this by showing tliat it wag wi-ittan aflec the 
execution of Christopher and Sergius. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

CHARLEMAGNE OS THE THEONE. 

The jealousies of Carloman and Charles, the sons of 
CarioBian Pepin, who had divided his monarchy, were 
«nd chariM. f^j. ^^ ^j^g appeased. Bertha, tlieir mother, 
seized the opportunity of strengthening and uniting her 
divided house by intermarriages mth the family of the 
Lombard sovereign. Desiderius was equally desirous 
of this connection with the powerful Transalpine kings. 
Hb unmarried son, Adelchis, was affianced to Gisela,* 
the sister of Charlemagne ; his daughter Hermingard 
proposed as the wife of one of the royal brothers. Both 
Carloman and Charles were already married ; Carlo- 
man was attached to his wife Gisberta, by whom he had 
children. The ambition of Charles was less scrupu- 
lous ; he at once divorced his wile (an obscure person, 
whose liame has not been preserved by histoiy), and 
wedded the daughter of Desiderius. In this union the 
Pope saw the whole policy of his predecessors threat- 
ened with destruction : their mighty protector was 
become the ally, the brother of their deadly enemy. 
Already the splendid donation of Pepin seemed wrested 
from his unresisting hands. Who should now interpose 
to prevent the Lombards from becoming masters of the 
Exarchate, of Rome, of Italy ? The Pope lost all self- 
1 Or Dusiderala. Giscla btoame anuu. — Eginh. v. k. 1. sviii. 
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command ; he gave vent to the full bitterness of Roman, 
of papal hatred to the Lombards and to the agony of 
his terror, in a remonstrance so unmeasured in Letter of 
its language, so unpapal, it might be said shen. 
imchristian, in its spirit, as hardly to be equalled in the 
pontifical diplomacy.-^ 

" The devil alone could have suggested such a con- 
nection. That the noble, the generous race of the 
Franks, the most ancient in the world, should ally itself 
with the fetid brood of the Lombards, a brood hai-dly 
reckoned human, and who have introduced the leprosy 
into the land.^ What could be worse than this abomi- 
nable and detestable contagion ? Light could not be 
more opposite to darkness, faith to infidelity." The 
Pope does not take 3iis firm stand on the high moral 
and religious ground o£ the French princes' actual mar- 
riage. He reminds them of the consummate beauty of 
the women in their own land ; that their father Pepin 
had been pi'evented by the remonstrances of the Pope 
from divorcing their mother ; then brieily enjoins them 
not to dare to dismiss their present wives.^ Again he 
urges the evil of contaminating their blood by any foi'- 
eign admixture (they had already dechned an alliance 
with the Greek emperor), and then insists on the abso- 
lute impossibility of their maintaining their fidelity to 

1 Muratori faintly hlate a doubt of its autheatieity ; a doubt which he 
is too honest to assert. 

^ Manzoai haa pointed out with great sagacity, that in the ITOth law of 
BothMts there is a clause prescribing the course to t>e pursued with 1epel^9 ; 
thus showing that the nation was really subject to the disease. Stephsa 
might thus be espressing a cominou notion, that tl\>m the Lombards, at least 
ii. Italy, " came the race of the lepers." Thus this expression, instead of 
throwing suspicion, as Muratorl suppoaes, on the letter, confirms its authen- 
Ijcitj-. — Discorso Storico, subjoined to the tragedy "Adelchi," p. 199. 

S "Nee vesliag quodatnmodo conjnges audeatis demittere." But it ia 
the guilt of the alliance, not of the divorce, On wliieh he dweDa. 
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tlie papal see, " that fidelity so solemnly sworu by their 
father, so ratified on his death-bed, so confirmed by 
their own oaths," if they should thus many into the 
perfidious house of Lombardy. " The enmity of the 
Lombards to the papal see is implacable. Wherefore 
St. Peter himself solemnly adjures them, he, the Pope, 
the whole clergy, and people of Rome adjure them by 
all which is awful and commanding, by the living and 
true God, by the tremendous day of judgment, by all 
the holy mysteries, and by the most sacred body of St. 
Peter, that neither of the brothers presume to wed the 
daughter of Desiderius, or to give the lovely Gisela in 
wedlock to his son. But if either (which he cannot 
imagine) should act contrary to this adjuration, by the 
authority of St. Peter he is under the most terrible 
anathema, an alien from the kingdom of God, and con- 
demned with the devil and his most wicked ministers 
and with all impious men, to be burned in the eternal 
fire ; but he who shall obey shall be rewarded with 
everlasting glory." 

But Pope Stephen spoke to obdurate ears. Already 
Charlemagne began to show that, however highly he 
might prize the alliance of the hierarchy, he was not its 
hjimble minister. Lofty as were his notions of reUgion, 
he would rarely sacrifice objects of worldly policy. 
Sovereign as yet of but one half the dominions of his 
fether Pepin, he had not now by the death of his 
brother and the dispossession of his brother's children 
consolidated the kingdom of the Franks into one great 
monarchy. It was to his advantage, in case of hostili- 
ties with his brother (already they had once broken 
out), to connect himself with the Lombard kingdom. 
He married the daughter of Desiderius ; and his own 
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in'eguiar passions, not the dread of papal censure, dis- 
solved, only a year after, the inliibited union. 

The acts and the formal documents of the earlier 
Popes rarely betray ti-aces of individual character. The 
pontificate of Stephen III, was short — about a year 
and a half. Yet in him there appears a peculiar pas- 
sionate feebleness in bis relation to the heads of the 
different Roman factions and to the King of the Lom- 
bards, no less than in his invective against the marriage 
of the French princes into the race of Desidei-ins. 

His successors, Hadrian I, and Leo HI., not only 
occupy the papal throne at one of the great «.d. ras-Tra. 
epochs of its aggrandizement, but tbeir pon- naaiW i, 
tificates were of much longer duration than usual. 
Hadrian entered on the 23d, Leo on the 21st year of 
his papacy, and Hadrian at least, a Roman by birth, 
appears admirably fitted to cope with the exigencies of 
the times ; — times pregnant with great events, the total 
and final disruption of the last links which connected 
the Byzantine and Western empires, the extinction of 
the Lombard Kingdom, the creation of the Empire 
of the West. 

If the progress of the younger son of Pepin, Charles 
the Great, to almost universal empire now occupied the 
attention of the West, it was watched by the Pope 
with the profonndest interest. If Stephen III. had 
trembled at the matrimonial alliance which he had 
vainly attempted to prevent, between the King of the 
Franks and the daughter of Desiderius, which threat- 
ened to strengthen the closer political relations of those 
once hostile powers, his fears were soon allayed by the 
sudden disruption of that short-lived connection. After 
one year of wedlock, Charles, apparently without 
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alleging any cause, divorced Hermingard, threw back 
upon her father his repudiated daughter, and embittered 
the insult by an immediate marriage with Hildegard, a 
German lady of a noble Suabian house.^ The careless 
indiiFerenee with which Charlemagne contracted and 
dissolyed that solemn bond of matrimony, the sanctity 
if not the indissolubility of which the Church had at 
least begun to assert with the utmost rigor, shocked 
some of his more pious subjects. Adalhard, the Abbot 
of Corbey, could not disguise his religious indignation ; 
so little was he versed in couiiiy ways, he would hold 
no intercourse with the unlawful wife.^ Pope Hadrian 
maintained a prudent silence. He was not called upon 
officially to take cognizance of the ease; and the 
divorce from the Lombard Princess, the severance of 
those unhallowed ties with the enemy of the Church 
against which his predecessor had so sti'ongly protested, 
might reconcile him to a looser interpretation of the 
law, A marriage, not merely unblessed but anathe- 
matized by the Church, might be considered at least 
less binding than more hallowed nuptials. 

Every step which the ambition of Charles made 
towards dominion and power, showed, it might be hoped, 
a more willing and reverent, as well as a more formida- 
ble defender of the- Church. At his great national 
assemblies, as in those of his pious fatlier, the bishops 
met on equal temis with the nobles, the peaceful prel- 
ates mingled with the armed counts and dukes in 
the cotmcils of Charles the Great, 



1 Eginhard. L 18. 

i* PiiBohas, Riidbert., Vit. Adalhard Abbatis. — " 
Banes persuaded, dum adhuo esset lira palaiii, ut ei, 
acceperaf, ii1ic[uo commuulcaret servitutis obsequio." 
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Charlemagne's first Saxon war was a war of religion ; 
it was undertaken to avenge the destruction of a church, 
the massacre of a saintly missionary and his Christian 
congregation. 

Even his more questionable acts had the merit of 
estranging him more iiTcvocably from the raiarieoiflgoe 
enemies of the Pope. On the death of his tee. 77if ' 
brother Carlonian, Charies seized the opportunity of 
reconsolidating the kingdom of his father Pepin. It is 
difficult to decide how far this usurpation offended 
against the justice or the usages of the age. The 
old Teutonic custom gave to the nobles the right 
of choosing their cliieftain from the royal race. ^ A 
large party of the Anstrasian feudatories, how induced 
or influenced we may conjecture rather than assert, 
deliberately preferred a mature and able sovereign 
to the precaiious rule of helpless and inexperienced 
children. Some, however, of the nobles, more strongly 
attached to the right of hereditary succession, more 
jealous of the rising power of Charles, or out of gen- 
erous compassion, adhered to the claims of Carlo- 
man's children, who, thus dispossessed, took refuge at 
the court of the Lombai-d Desiderius. The opportunity 
of revenge was too tempting for the rival king and 
the insulted fether ; he espoused their cause ; but the. 
alliance with Desiderius put the fetherless children at 
once out of the pale of the Papal sympathy. Deside- 
rius thought he saw his advantage ; he appealed to the 
justice, to the compassion, to the gratitude of the head 

1 Eginhsrd maj show that this was a riglit, claimed at least by Chs 
oommon aeatiment of the day. Of the Merovin^na he says, in Ihe first 

eentenoe of his life of Charlemagne, " Gens du qua IVanci regas 

Bibi creare eoliti eraat." 
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of Chiistendom ; he urged him to befriend the orphans, 
i.D. 712. to anoint the heirs of the pious Carloman, 
and thus to recognize their royal title, as their pa- 
pal predecessors had anointed Pepin, Carloman and 
Charles. 

But Hadrian had too much sagacity not to discern 
the rising power of Charles, and would not he betrayed 
by any rashly generous emotions into measures hostile 
to his interests, Desiderius resented his steadfast re- 
ftisal. He heard at the same time of the death of 
his faitlifiil partisan in Rome, Paul Afiarta, whom 
tiie Pope had condemned to exile in Constantinople. 
Paul, accused of having blinded and killed the sec- 
ondary Sergius, before the decease of Pope Stephen, 
Jiad been put to death, not, it was declared, with the 
connivance of the Pope, before he could leave Italy.^ 

Desiderius supposed that Charles was fully occupied 
KingDesi- ™ establishing his sovereignty over his broth- 
aetius. gj-'g kingdom, and in the war against the 

Saxons. He collected his forces, fell on Sinigaglia, 
Montefeltro, Urbino, and Gubbio, and ravaged the 
whole country of Romagna with fire and sword. His 
troops besieged, stormed, and committed a frightful 
massacre in Blera, a town of Tuscany, and already 
threatened the Pope in his capital. Desiderius, at the 
* 0.773. head of his army, and accompanied by all his 
fiimily, advanced towards Rome to compel an interview 
declined resolutely by the Pontiff. 

' The death of Paul Aflarta was attribnled to the intliscreet zeal of Leo, 
Archbishop of Bavenna ILeo owed his archiepiscopate tc Pope Sfephen)- 
It waa disclaimed by Ha4rian: " Aiiimam ejus cupieuB salvare, piemtentiiB 
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Hadrian relied not on the awe of his personal pres- 
ence, by which Popes on former occasions Hadri™ 
had subdued the hostility of Lombai'd kings. chKifmflgM. 
He sent messengers in the utmost haste to solicit, to 
entreat immediate succor from Charles, but he him- 
self neglected no means for the defence of Rome. Ha- 
drian (a new office for a Pope) superintended the 
miiitary preparations ; he gathered troops from Tus- 
cany, Campania, and every district within his power; 
strengthened the fortifications of Eome, transported 
the sacred treasures from the less defensible churches 
of St. Peter and St. Paul into the heart of the city ; 
barricaded the gat^s of the Vatican, and having so 
done, reverted to his spiritual arms. He sent three 
Bishops, of Alba, Palestrina, Tibur, to meet the King, 
and to threaten him with excommunication if he dared 
to violate the territory of the Church. Desiderius had 
reached Viterbo ; he was struck with awe, or with the 
intelligence of the preparations of Charles. 

The ambassadors of the Frank arrived in Rome ; on 
their return they passed through Pavia. Desiderius 
had returned to his capital : they urged hira to reconcil- 
iation with the Pope. New ambassadors arrived, offer- 
ing a large sum, ostensibly for his concessions to tlie de- 
mands of the Pope, hut no doubt for the surrender of 
Carloman'a children, whom Charles was anxious to 
get into his power. 

Desiderius, who would not know the disproportion 
of his army to that of Charles, blindly re- Chanemagne-i 
sisted all accommodation. With his usual iwj. 
rapidity Charles, who had already assembled his forces, 
approached the passes of the Alps, one division that of 
Mont Cenis, the other that of tho Mont St. Bernard. 
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Treachery betrayed the passes,^ in one of which, how- 
ever, the hosts of Charlemagne suffered a signal de- 
feat by the Lombards, under Adelchis, the king's son. 
This was no doubt the feciet ot the Lombard weak- 
ness. The whole of the Roman population of Lom- 
bardy looked to the Pope as then bead and represen- 
tative ; to the Franks as their dehi erers. The two 
races had not mingled , the Lombards were but an 
armed aristocracy, lording it over a hostile race. A 
sudden femine dispersed the victorious troops of Adel- 
chis, who still guarded the descent from Mont Cenis. 
Adelchis shut himself up in Verona ; and Charles, 
encountering no enemy on the open plain, laid siege 
to Pavia.^ That city was, for those times, strongly 
i.B.774. fortified; it resisted for many months. Dur- 
^prtia. ing the siege in the Holy Week of the next 
year, the King of the Franks proceeded to Rome to 
perform his devotions at the shrine of St. Peter, and 
to knit more closely his league with the Pope. Charles 
was already the deliverer, it might be hoped he would 
be the faithful protector of the Church. Excepting the 
cities of Verona and Pavia, he was already master of 
all Northern Italy. With his father Pepin, he had been 
honored with the name of Patrician of Rome ; by this 
vague adoption, which the lingering pride of Rome 
might still esteem an honor to a Barbarian, he was 
bead of the Roman republic. He might become, in 
their hopes, the guardian, the champion of the old 
Roman society, while at the same time his remote 



\ suis ([uippe fidelea eallidfi ei Iraditna fait," — Chronic. Salemit. 
liroiiicle shows the curious Iransition from tha Latin inflecdon to the 
jcted Italian, " et dum de fatus Karolus Sermo," 
D. 773, October. Mutator! sub aun. 
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; beyond the Alps diminished tlie iii Rome, 
dangei" which was always apprehended from neighbor- 
ing barbarians. 

Accordingly the civil and ecclesiastical authorities 
vied in the honors which they paid to the Patrician 
of Rome and the dutiful son of the Church, who had 
so speedily obeyed the summons of his spiritual father, 
and had come to prostrate himself before the relics of 
the Apostles. At Novi, thirty miles distant, he was 
met by the Senate and the nobles of the city, with 
their banners spread. For a mile before the gates the 
way was lined by the military and the schools. At 
the gates all the crosses and the standards of the city, 
as was usual on the entrance of the Exarchs the rep- 
resentatives of the Emperor, went out to meet the 
Patrician. As soon as he beheld the cross, Charles 
dismounted from his horse, proceeded on foot with 
all his officers and nobles to the Vatican, where the 
Pope and tlie clergy, on the steps of St. Peter's, stood 
ready to receive him ; as he slowly ascended he rev- 
erently kissed the steps ; at the top he was affection- 
ately embraced hy the Pope. Charles attended with 
profound devotion during all the ceremonies of the 
Holy Season ; at the close he ratified the donation 
of his father Pepin. The diploma which contained 
the solemn gifi was placed upon the altar of St. Peter. 
Yet there is much obscurity as to the extent and the 
tenure of this most magnificent oblation ever made to 
tlie Church. The original record has long perished; 
its terms are hut vaguely known. It is said to have 
comprehended the whole of Italy, the exarchate of 
Ravenna, from Istria to the frontiers of Naples, in- 
cluding the island of Corsica. The nature of the 
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Papal tenure sind authority is still more difficult to 
define. Was it the absolute alienation of the whole 
temporal power to the Pope? In what consisted the 
sovereignty still claimed and exewised by Chai-lemagne 
over the whole of Italy, even over Rome itself? 

Charlemagne made this donation as lord by con- 
Donaaonof ^u^t o'^^r the Lombard kingdom, and the 
charieui^e, territory of the Exarchate. For Pavia at 
length fel], and Desiderius took refuge in the usual 
asylum of dethroned kings, a monastery. His son, 
Adelcbis, abandoned Verona, and fled to Constanti- 
nople. Thus expired the kingdom of the Lombards ; 
and Charles added to his royai titles that of Lom- 
bardy. The Exarchate, by his grant, was vested, 
either as a kind of feud, or in absolute perpetuity, in 
the Pope.^ 

But, notwithstanding the grant of the conqueror, the 
Pope did not enter into undisputed possession of this 
territoiy. An ecclesiastic, Leo, the Archbishop of Ra- 
venna, set up a rival claim. He withheld the cities 
i.D. 776. of Faenza, Forli, Forlimpopoli, Cesena, Bob- 
bio, Comachio, Ferrara, Imola, the whole Peutapolis, 
Bologna, from their allegiance to the see of Rome, 
ejected the judges appointed by Rome, appointed 
others of his own authority in the whole region, and 
sent missives throughout the province to prevent their 
submission to the papal officers.^ Hadrian became the 

1 See the passage quoted bj MurKtori from the aiionynums Scriplor 
SidemitRiinB, enb anno 774. The Lorahard duitdom of Benevenlo raised 
ilaelf into a, prindpality, and asserted its independence. 

a Agnelli, Vit. Pontjf. Bavennat. — " Troppo h credible, che questo 
sagace ed ambizioso prelato s' ingegnasse di fiir uitendere a Carlo, ehi 
aTTObba egualiuenle potato aemre a onor di Dio, e de' santi appostolj, la 
Uberalitk, ch6 fosse piacinto al re di fare alia chiesa di Eavenna, come 
aquella di Eoma; ch6 giii iioii maiicavano ai Romaiii pontifid uhertosi 
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scorn of his enemies, who inquired what advantage he 
had gained by the destruction of the Lombards. He 
wrote the most pressing letter to Charles, entreating 
him to prevent this humiliation of St. Peter and his 
successors. The Archbishop of Ravenna succeeded 
to the title which, in the language of the papal cor- 
respondence, belongs to all the adversaries of the 
Pope's temporal greatness, the " Most wicked of 
Men."^ The Pope asserted his right to the judicial 
authority, not only over the cities of the Pentapolis, 
but in Ravenna itself. 

But the rivalship of Ravenna did not long restrain 
the ambition of a pontiif, secure in the protection of 
Charlemagne. 

After some time, and some menaced interference 
from the East, Hadrian took possession of HMtim tn 
the Esarchate, seemingly with the power nieKxaronaifl. 
and privileges of a temporal prince. Throughout the 
Exarchate of Ravenna, he had " his men," who wei-e 
judged by magistrates of his appointment, owed him 
fealty, and could not leave the land without his spe- 
cial permission. Nor are these only ecclesiastics sub- 
ordinate to his spiritual power (that spiritual suprem- 
acy Hadrian indeed asserted to the utmost extent; 
Rome had a right of judicature over all churches.) ^ 

patrimoni in piii parte d' Itdia h di Sioilia," &c. Sec. This inganions eon- 
jeoture of Deoina (Revolua. d' Itaiia. vol. i. p. 352) ia but conjeefare. 

1 Ne&ndisMmua. Compare Mnratori, Annal. d' Italia, enb ann. 777. 
Tlie epistlB does not state on what the Archbishop of Ravenna rested his 
claim to this jnriadiction. This dispute shows Rtill further tlie ambiguous 
and undefined anpramaoy supposed to be t«Hf«rred, even in his own day, 
by the donation of Cbariamagne. Did the Archbishop claim in any niau- 
net to be Patrician of the Exarehato ? Sea folloning note. 

^ " Quanta enim auctoritas B.Petro Apostolorum prineipi, ejusque sac- 
lafiaaknie eedi concesea eat, eniquam non ambigimus ignorari : utpote quie 
de omnibus eccleeiis las iiabaat jndicandi, Deque cuiquam liteat de ejus 
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His language to Charlemagne is that of a feudal suze- 
rain also : " as your men are not allowed to come to 
Rome without your permission and special letter, so 
my men must not be allowed to appear at the court 
of France without the same credentials from nie." 
The same allegiance which the subjects of Charle- 
magne owed to him, was to be required from the 
subjects of the See of Rome to the Pope. "Lei 
him be thus admoniBhed,_we are to remain in the 
service, and under the dominion of the blessed apostle 
St. Peter, to the end of the world." The admuiis- 
tration of justice was in the Pope's name ; not only 
the ecclesiastical dues, and the rents of estates form- 
ing part of the patrimony of St. Peter, the civil rev- 
enue likewise came into his treasuiy. Hadrian be- 
stows on Charlemagne, as a gift, the marbles and 
mosaics of the imperial palace in Ravenna, that pal- 
ace apparently his own nndisputed property.^ 

Snch was the allegiance claimed over the Exarchate 
and the whole territory included in the donation of 
Pepin and of Charlemagne, with all which the ever 
watchful Pope was continually adding (parts of the 
old Sabine territory, of Campania and of Capua) to 
the iimnediate jurisdiction of the Papacy. Through- 
out these territories the old Roman institutions remained 
under the Pope as Patrician, the Patriciate seemed 
tantamount to impejial authority,^ The city of Rome 

judicare judicio. Quorumlibet Benleatias legati Pontilicum, Sedes B. 
Petri Apostoli jna habet Bolvendi, per quOB ad unam Petri sedem onirap. 
eslis eecleBiiB cnra conduit, at nihil nnqnura asno capite dissidet" — Epiat. 
Hadrian, ad Carol. Magn. Cod, Carol. Isxsr., apnd Bouquet, p. 578. 

1 "Tarn marmora, quamque raosivum, cieteraque exempia do eodem 
palatio vobie eoneedimus autferenda." — Epiat. Isvii. apnd Gretser, 

a The Fraofeish monarch, afterwards the Emperor, was the P/Orician of 
Eome. On the vague yet extensive authority conveyed by this title of 
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alone maintained, with the form, somewhat of the in- 
dependence of a republic. Hadrian, with the power, 
assumed the magnificence of a great potentate : his 
expenditure in Rome, more especially, as became his 
character, on the religious buildings, was profuse. 
Rome, with the increase of the papal revenues, be- 
gan to resume more of her ancient splendor. 

Twice during the pontificate of Hadiian, Charle- 
magne again visited Rome. The first time was aji 
act of religious homage, connected with his Chariemogne 
future political plans. He came to cele- a.d. 780,781. 
brate tlie baptism of his younger son Pepin by the 
Pope, a son for whom he destined the kingdom of 
Italy. The second time he came as a protector, at 
the summons of the Pope, to deliver him from a new 
and formidable enemy at the gates of Rome. Arigiso 
the Lombard Duke of Benevento, who had married 
tlie daughter of Desiderius, had grown in power, and 
around him had rallied all the adversaries of the Papal 
and die Frankish interests. It was a Lombard league, 
embracing almost all Italy — Rotgadis Duke of Friuh, 
his father-in-law Stebelhi Count of Treviso, the Duke 
of Spoleto. Arigiso had obtained the title of Patri- 
cian, with all its vague and indefinite pretensions. 



Patrician, Mnratori 19 tlia most full and saijafactory. Charlemagne, as his 
ancestors had been, w.is Patrician of Eome. Was (his only an honorary 
title, while the oiTil supremacy over the city was vested in a republic (bo 
Pagi BuppoaOB, but according to others this notion is purely imaginary), or 
did the office invest him in ftill imperial authority? That he had a theo- 
retic supremacy, tha surrender to the successive FranWah monarcha of the 
keys of five city and of the aepulolire of St. Peter dearly shows. As im- 
perial representative, or aubatitute, there was a Patiiciaii qf Sicily. The 
Lombard Dukes of Benevento obtained a grant of the Patriciate ftom 
ConstantinoplE. The Pope claimed to je Patrician of tlie Exarchate. 
(See above.] 
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from Constantinople; lie was in close correspondence 
with Adelchis, the son of the fallen Desiderius, Ha- 
drian accused this dangerous neighhor of hostile en- 
croachments on the patrimony of St, Peter. He en- 
treated the invincihle Charlemagne to cross the Alps 
to his succor. Charlemagne obeyed. He passed the 
Christmas at Pavia, He appeared at Rome: the 
Lombard shrunk from the unequal contest, and pur- 
chased peace by an annual tribute of 7000 pieces of 
KebBiiioQ gold. He gave his two sons as hostages for 
A.B. 7S7. ' tlie fulfilment of the treaty.^ Hadrian, how- 
ever, did not feel secure; he still suspected the de- 
signs and intrigues of the Lombard. The death of 
Arigiso, in the same year in which he swore allegi- 
ance to Charlemagne, did not allay the jealousies of 
Hadrian ; for Charlemagne, in his generosity, placed 
the son of Arigiso, Grimoald, in the Dutedom of 
i.D. 78B. Benevento. Grimoald, during the lifetime 
of Charlemagne, repaid this generosity by a faithftd 
adoption, not only of the intei'ests, but even the usages 
of the Franks, He shaved his beard, and clothed 
himself after the Frank fashion. In later days he 
became a formidable rival of Pepin, tbe son of Charle- 
magne, for the ascendency in Italy. 

While Charlemagne was yet at Rome, a more for- 
midable rebellion began to lower. Adelchis, the son 
of Desiderius, was upon the seas with a consideiable 
Greek force, supplied by order of the Byzantine Em- 

1 Eginliiird, Vit. Kami., s. ; Annal. Bub ann. 788. C-ompare tbe i cry 
atranee acoonnt in Ihe Chronic, Salernit. 9, 10, 11, of the mtcrfereiice of 
the bishops at Benevento to save Arigiso from the wrath ot CharlomagnB 

magDB, "How," aaya Uie Emperor, when nrged to punish lim, "can I 
cut off one who writes BO eleganily V " 
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peror, Constantine. The Huns broke into Bavaria 
and Friuli. Tassilo, Duke of Bavaria, wiiose wife 
Liutberga was the sister of Adelchis, meditated re- 
volt. Charlemagne, with his wonted rapidity, ap- 
peared in Germany. Tassilo was summoned before 
a diet at Ingelheim. He dared not refuse to appear ; 
was condfjmned to capital punishment j in mercy shut 
up, with his son, in a monastery. His Lombard wife 
suffered the same fate. The Htms were driven back ; 
the Greek ai-my deserted Adelchis ; the son of Desi- 
derius fled; John, the Byzantine general, was stran- 
gled in prison. 

This great pontiff Hadrian, who, during above 
twenty-four years, had reposed, not undisturbed, but 
safe under the mighty protection of Charle- a.d. T95. 
magne, died before the close of the eighth i-imirtsn. 
century. The coi-onation of Charlemagne, as Em- 
peror of the West, was reserved for his successor. 
At that coronation our history will pause to take a 
survey of Latin Christendom, now a separate Western 
Empire, under one tempoi-al, and under one spiritual 
sovereign. Charlemagne showed profound sorrow for 
the death of Hadrian. He wept for him, according 
to his biogi-apher,^ as if he had been a brother or a 
dear son. An epitaph declared to the world the re- 
spect and attachment of the Sovereign of the West 
for his spiritual fetlier. 

On the death of Hadrian,^ an election uf unex- 
ampled rapidity, and, as it seemed, of perfect unanim- 
ity among the clergy, the nobles, and the people, laised 

1 Eginhard, c. xix. 

' Hadrian died on Chriafmaa day. The election was lih the folLiwing 
&a.j, that af St. Stephen, a.d. T3a.' 
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Leo ju. Leo III, to the pontifical throne.^ The first 
act of Leo was to recognize the supremacy of Charles, 
by sending the keys, not only of the city, with the 
standard of Rome, but those also of the sepulchre of 
St. Peter, to the Patrician. This unusual act of def- 
erence seems as if Leo anticipated the necessity of 
foreign protection ; even the precipitancy of the elec- 
tion may lead to the suspicion that the unanimity 
was but outward. Secret causes of dissatisfaction 
were brooding in the minds of some of the leading 
men in Rome The strong hand of Hadi'ian had 
kept down the factions which had disturbed the reign 
of his predecessor Stephen ; now it is among the court, 
the familv of Hadrian, even those whom he had raised 
to the highest offices, that there is at first sullen sub- 
mission, erelong furious strife. Dark rumors spread 
abroad of serious charges against the Pope liimself. 
Leo III. ruled, however, in seeming peace for three 
years and two months, at the close of which a fright- 
fol scene betrayed the deep and rooted animosity. 

Hadrian had invested his two nephews, Paschalis 
and Campalus, in two great ecclesiastical offices, the 
Primicerius and Sacellarius. This first example of 
nepotism was a dismal omen of the fatal partiality ofj 
future Popes for their kindred. These two men, or one 
of them, may have aspired to the Pontificate, or they 
hoped to place a pontiff, more under their own influ- 
ence, on the throne: their dark crime implies dark mo- 
tives. The Pope was to ride in solemn pomp, on St. 
April 35, 799. Gcorge's day, to the church of St. Lawrence, 
called in Lucina. These ecclesiastics formed part of the 
procession. One of them excused himself for some in- 

1 Ann. Til. sub ann. 796; EginUai'il, Aimal. 
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formality in his dress.^ On a sudden, a band of armed 
men sprang from their ambush. The PopCjj^^ijj^ 
was thrown from his horse, and an awkward "^"b^i^- 
attempt was made to practice the Oriental punishment 
of mutilation, as yet rare in the West, to put out his 
eyes, and to cut out his tongue. Paschalis and 0am- 
pulus, instead of defending the Pope, dragged him into 
a neighboring church, and there, before the high altar, 
attempted to complete the imperfect mutilation, beat 
him cruelly, and left him weltering in his hlood. 
Fi'om thence they took him away by night (no one 
seems to have interposed in his behalf), caiTied him 
to the convent of St, Erasmus, and there threw him 
into prison. Leo recovered his sight and his speech ; 
and tliis restoration, of course, in process of time be- 
came a miracle.^ His enemies had failed in their 
object, the disqualifying him by mutilation for the Pa- 
pacy. A faitliful servant rescued him, and carried 
him to the church of St. Peter. There, no doubt, 
he found temporary protectors, until the Duke of Spo- 
leto (Winegis), a Frank, marched into Rome to his 
deliverance, and removed him from the guilty city 
to Spoleto. 

Urgent letters entreated the immediate presence of 
the Patrician, of Charles the protector of the Papacy, 

^ He WH3 aine planetfl. 

2 " Camiflces gemions iraseninl fronla fenestf as, 
Et eelerem abacinduiit lacerato coi'pore lingQain. 



Bxplloat et <e!erem tnincataque lingua loq^ne 
— See the poem of Angilbert, the poet of CharlemagnB's 
p. iOO. The papal biographei: is modest as to the miracle. 
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in Rome. But Charles was at a distance, about to en- 
gage in quelliug an insurrection of the Saxons.^ Tlie 
Pope condescended, or rather was compelled by his 
necessities, to accept the summons to appear in person 
before the Transalpine monarch, Charles was holding 
Ma court and camp at Paderbora, one of the newly- 
erected German bishopries. The reception of Leo was 
courteous and fiiendly, magniiicent as fer as circum- 
stances might permit. The poet describes the imperial 
banquet ; nor does he fear to shock his moi-e austere 
readers by describing the Pope and the Emperor as 
quaffing their rich wines with convivial glee.^ 

But at the same time arrived accusations of some 
unknown and mysterious nature against the Pope ; ac- 
cusations, according to the annalists, made in the name 
of the Roman people.® Charles did not decline, but 
postponed till his arrival in Rome the judicial investi- 
gation of these charges ; but he continued to treat the 
Pope with undiminished respect and familiarity. 

The return of Leo to Rome is said to have been one 
long triumph. Throughout Italy he was received with 
the honors of the apostle. The clergy and people of 
Rome thronged forth to meet him, as well as the mili- 
tary, among whom wei-e bands (scholai's) of Franks, 
of Frisians, and of Saxons, either at Rome for purposes 
of devotion, or as a foreign body-guard of the Pope, 

The journey of Charles to Rome was slow. He 
chMiemsgae went to Rouen, and to Tours, to pay his ado- 
itome. rations at the shrine of St. Martin. There 



1 Egiiibard, Ann. 799. 

* Angilbert, apud Pertz, ii. 401, describes, as 
ing of tiie Pope and the Emperor. 
' " Quie a popiilo Romano ei objioiebantur." 
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his wife, Liutgarda, died, and her funeral cansed fai-- 
tlier delay. He then held a great diet at Menta ; and 
towards the close of the following year crossed the 
Alps, and halted at Ravenna. At Nomentana he was 
met by the Pope with high honors. After j,^^ go g^d^ 
he had entered Rome he was received on the ""'■ ^^ 
steps of St. Peter's by the Pope, the bishops, and the 
clergy ; he passed into the church, the whole assembly 
joining in the solemn chant of thanksgiving. 

But Charles did not appear at Rome as the avowed 
protector and avenger of the injured Pope Dec. i. 
against those who had so barbarously violated his 
sacred person. He assumed the office of judge.' At 
a synod held some days after, a long and difficidt in- 
vestigation of the charges made against Leo by his 
enemies proceeded, without protest from the Pope.^ 
Paschalis and Campulus were summoned to prove their 
charges. On their failure, they were condemned to 
death ; a sentence commuted, by the merciful interpo- 
sition of the Pope, to imprisonment in France. Their 
other noble partisans were condemned to decapitation. 
Yet this exculpation of Leo hardly satisfied the public 
mind. It was thought necessary that the Pope should 
openly, in the fiice of the people, in the sight of God, 
and holding the holy Gospels in his hands, avouch his 
own innocence. There was no complaint of uei^.23. 
the majesty of heaven insulted in his person, no re- 
proof for the indignity offered "to St. Peter in his suc- 

1 The clergy, according to the biographer, refUsed to judge the Pope, 
declaring their incompetency. 

2 "Inqnibas vel maKimum val dilEcillimuin erat " — Eginhard, Ann. 
Eginhard expressly says, " Hujus tactmni? tucre principaa Paaihalia no- 
manclat or et Campulus Sacellarius ct multi jlii Kumai ,e urbt, habit itorea 
tiobileB." — Ibid. 
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cesser ; it was a kind of recognition of the tribunal of 
public opinion. The humiliation had something of the 
majesty of conscious blamelessness, — " I, Leo, Pontiff 
of the Holy Roman Church, being subject to no judg- 
ment, under no compulsion, of my own free will, in 
your presence, before Grod who reads the conscience, 
and his angels, and the blessed Apostle Peter in whose 
sight we stand, declare myself not guilty of the charges 
made against me. I have never perpetrated, nor com- 
manded to be perpetrated,^ the wicked deeds of which 
I have been accused. This I call God to witness, 
whose judgment we must all undergo ; and this I do, 
bound by no law, nor wishing to impose this custom on 
my successors, or on my brother bishops, but that 1 
may altogether relieve you from any unjust suspicions 
against myself."^ 

This solemn judgment had hardly passed when 
Christmas day arrived : the Christmas of the last year 
in the eighth century of Chiist Chiiles and all his 
sumptuous court, the nobles and people of Rome the 
whole clergy of Rome, were present it the hi_h ler 
vices of the Nativity. The Pfpe himself chanted the 
mass, the full assembly weie wnpt m profound demo- 
tion. At the close the Pope iiose advanced tiwaida 
Charles, with a splendid cio^n in his hands ] laced it 
upon his brow, and proclaimed him Ctsar Au^stui 
" God grant life and vict)iy to the greit ind picihc 
Emperor." His words were lost in the acclamations 

1 These words posifiyely negative (he notion that the er mp of w hich 
Leo was accused was adulteiy or a chastity wh ch bo ne exprf ■uons in 
Akuin's letters seem to intimate. I casnot help susped ng t at tl e charge 
was some simoniacal proceedmg (Epintual adul tery) by which ha had Ihwart- 
ed OiR ambidouB views of Hadrian's relatives. 

3 Baroning gives this foua ae " e:^ sacris ritibus Rumaoa; EccleslGe." 
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of the soldiery, the people, and the clergy. Charles, 
with his son Pepin, hranWy submitted to the ratifiea^ 
tion of this important act, and was anointed by the 
hands of the Pope. 

Was this a sudden and unconcerted act of gratitude, 
a magnificent adulation of the Pope to the unconscious 
and hardly consenting Emperor ? Had Leo deliber- 
ately contemplated the possible results of Uiis assump- 
tion of authority — of this creation of a successor to 
the Cjeaars over Latin Christendom ? In what char- 
acter did the Pope perform this act — as vicegerent of 
God on earth, as the successor of St, Peter, or as the 
representative of the Roman people ? What rights did 
it convey ? In what, according to the estimation of the 
times, consisted the Imperial supremacy ? To these 
questions history returns but vague and doubtful an- 
swers. Charlemagne — writes Eginhard the secretary 
of the Emperor, the one contemporary authority — d&- 
clared that holy as was the day (the Lord's nativity), 
if he had known the intention of the Pope he would 
not have entered the church.^ To treat this speech as 
mere hypocrisy agrees neither with tlie chamcter nor 
the position of Charles ; yet the Pope would hardly, 
even in the lavish excess of his gratitude, have ven- 
tured on such a step, if he had not reason, fi'om his 
long conferences with the Emperor at Paderbom and 
his intercourse in Rome, to suppose that it w^ in 
accoi-dance at least with the unavowed and latent am- 
bition of Charles. In its own day it was pei'haps a 
more dai-ing and violent measure than it appears in 

1 Eginhard. in Vit. xx.; but Eginhard adds, "Insidiam lamen suacepti 
nominis Romanis Imperatoiibus super hoc indignantibns, mngii itUUpO' 
tieatid, vicitqiie Konim contnmadam magnanimitate." — Vit. Kar,, xsviii. 
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ours, A Barbarian monarci, a Teuton, was declared 
the successor of the Cfesars. He became the usurper 
of the rights of the Byzantine emperors, which, though 
fallen into desuetude, had never been abandoned on 
their part, or abrogated by any competent authority,^ 
The Eastern Csesars had not been without jealousy of 
the progress of the Frankish dominion. The later 
Greek emperors sent repeated but vain remonstrances. 
It was alleged that the Greek Empire having fallen 
to a woman, Irene, and that woman detestable as the 
murderess of her son, in her the Byzantine Empire 
had come to an end. But the enmity of the Byzantine 
court to Charlemagne had betrayed itself by acts of 
hostility. Adelchis, the heir of the Lombard king- 
dom, that kingdom of which Charlemagne had assumed 
the title, still held the dignity of Roman Patrician in 
Constantinople.^ 

The significance of this act, the coronation, the sub- 
sequent anointing, the recognition by the Roman peo- 
1 " Imperatores etiam Constantinopolitani, Niceplmraa, Michae! at Leo, 

Iflgfttos; emu quibus tamen propter susceptum a se Imperatoris noinen 
et ob boo quasi qui Imperiiun «ia pKcripera yellet, valde auapectum, 
ftedos finuissirauui stattut, ut nulla inter partes eujuslibet scandal! reniau- 
eret oceaelo. Erat enim Eemper Rouiaais et Griecis Euspecta Fraucorum. 
poteutia, quia ipaam Romam inatrem Imperii teaebat, ubi semper Caseares 
et Imperatorae solitj erant sedere." — Chron. Moiaaiao. In the otber copy 
of tbis Chronicle (apud Banquet, p. T9), we read, " Delati quidem sunt ad 
eum diceutes, quod apad Grfficos nomen Imperii cessaaset, et femina apud 

tVande captum oculos eruit, et uomeu aibi imperii uaurpavit." Compare, 
foF a curious passage, Annal, Lauresbeimensea, sub endent auuo. The 
cbrouiele of Salerno says ; " Imperator quippe omnimodis non diei possit, 
nisi qai iBguum Bomaiium prreest, hoc est Coastantiaopolitaoum. BegeB 
Oalliarum nuuc usurparuut sibi talem nomeu, nam antiquitua omuimodia 

1 patriciatua ordine alque honore oonse- 
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pie, was not merely an accession of vague and indefi- 
nite grandeur (which it undoubtedly was), but added 
to the substantive power of Charlemagne, It was the 
consolidation of all Western Christendom under one 
monarchy. By establishing this sovereignty on tlie ba- 
sis of the old Eoman empire, it could not but gain 
something of the stability of ancient right.^ It was 
the voluntary submission of the Barbarians to the title 
at least of Roman dominion. In Rome Charlemagne 
affected to be a Eoman : he condescended to put off 
his native Prankish dress, and appeared in the long tu- 
nic and chlamys, and with Roman sandals. While 
the Barbarians were flattered by this their complete in- 
corporation with the old disdainfii! Roman society, the 
Latins, conscious that in the Pranks resided the real 
power, still aimed at maintaining their traditionary su- 
periority in intellectual matters — a superiority which 
Charlemagne might hope to emulate, not to surpass. 
The Pope (for Charlemagne swore at the same time to 
maintain all the power and privileges of the Roman 
PontiflF) obtained the recognition of a spiritual domin- 
ion commensurate with the secular empire of Charle- 
magne, The Emperor and the Pope were bound in 
indissoluble alliance ; and notwithstanding the occa- 
sional outbursts of independence, or even superiority, 
asserted by CharlemaoTie himself he still professed and 
usually showed the no t [ of u 1 vene a on for he 
Roman spiritual sup nay adle olis sue e sors 

1 Eginhard, c 28. B eompar Let ro p 36 wh »r b 
Charlemagne's reluctance ssrahmpre d paredpre 

dation of the importance h ti C'Bsa Ui d m na T sm 

of hia ctaractei'. Leiuar po tlihr\hh p w 
the advocate of tlie Church of Rome, But this was a purely German 
(heoiy utterly unknown to Pope Hadiian or Pupe Leo, and to the Romaa 
[talians. 
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and to tlieir subjects an awful sense of subjugation, 
from which they were not emancipated for ages. 

The imperial title was understood, no doubt, by the 
senate and people of Rome, to be confen'ed by them- 
selves, as representing the repubhc, not by the Pope, 
of his sole religious authority. Without their assenting 
acclamations, in their estimation it would not have been 
valid. The Pope, as one of the people, as his subject 
therefore, paid adoration to the Emperor.^ 

But it is even more difficult to ascertain the rights 
which the imperial title conveyed in Rome itself, es- 
pecially in one important particular. Rome became, it 
is clear, one of the subject cities of Charlemagne's 
empire. Even if the Pope had ever possessed any act- 
ual or asserted magisterial power, the events of tlie 
last yeai' had shown that he did not govern Rome. He 
had no force, even for his personal security, against con- 
spiracy or popular tumult. But the Emperor of Rome 
was bound to protect the Bishop of Rome : he was the 
conservator of the peace in this as in all the other cities 
of his empire, tliough here, as elsewhere, there was no 
abolition of the old Roman municipal institutions. The 
Senate still subsisted, the people called itself the Roman 
people ; the shadow of a republic which had been srtf- 
fered to survive throughout the Empue, and had occa- 
sionally seemed to acquiie toim, if not substance, still 
lurked beneath the Teutonic, as in later times beneath 
the Papal, sovereignty. The great undefined, unde- 
finable point was the conflicting right of tlie Emperor, 
1 " Et summus etindem 

Priesul adoravit, sieat taoa debiCns oUm 

Principibue ftut aiiti<|uis, ac nomine dempto 
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the clergy, and tlie people, in the election and ratifica- 
tion of the election to the Popedom ; as well as that 
which was hereafter to be the source of such long and 
internecine strife, the boundary of the two sovereign- 
ties, the temporal and the spiritual. Tliis was the fatal 
feud which for centuries distracted Latin Christendom. 
It was perhaps in its vagueness that chiefly dwelt its 
majesty and power, both as regards the Pope who be- 
stowed and the Frank who received the Empire. In 
some unknown, undefined manner, the Empire of the 
West flowed from the Pope ; the successor of St. Peter 
named, or sanctioned the naming of, the successor of 
Augustus and of Nero. The enormous power of 
Charlemagne, as contrasted with that of the Pope, dis- 
guised or ennobled the bold fiction, quelled at least all 
present inquiry, silenced any insolent doubt. If Charle- 
magne acknowledged the right of the Pope to bestow 
the Empire by accepting it at his hands, who should 
presume to question the right of the Pope to define the 
limits of the Imperial authority thus bestowed and thus 
received ? And Charlemagne's elevation to the Em- 
pire invested his protection of the Pope in the more 
sacred character of a duty belonging to his office, rati- 
fied all his grants, which were now those not only of a 
conqueror* but of a successor to all the rights of the 
C^sars. On one side the Teuton became a Roman, 
the King of the Franks was merged in the "Western 
Emperor ; on the other, Rome created the sovereign of 
the West, the sovereign of Latin Christendom. 

1 All writerB, even eedsaimUca, call Charlemagne's deaceat into Italy a 
eonqneat. — See epitaph on his Queea Hildegard at Meti. 

m, Homaleajnqaa Tibrim," 
Geiia Episc. Mel. Perl!, i. 266. 
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CHAPTER I. 

CHARLEMAGNE. 

The empire of Charlemagne was almost commeiisu- 
Emtureof ^^^^ '^'^^^ Latin Christendom ; ^ England was 
ChacimiagDe. jjjg ^^^ large territory wliicli acknowledged 
tlie ecclesiastical supremacy of Ronie, not in subjection 
to the Empire. Two powers held sway in Latin 
Christendom, the Emperor and the Pope : of these 
incomparably the greatest at this time was the Emper- 
or. Charlemagne, with the appellation, assumed the 
fiill sovereignty of the Csesars, united with the com- 
manding vigor of a great Teutonic conqueror. Beyond 
the Alps he was a Gierman sovereign, assembling in his 
Diet the whole nobility of the Romanized Teutonic na- 
tions, and bringing the still barbarous races by force 
under his yoke. In Italy he was a Northern Con- 
qneror, though the ally of the Pope and of Rome. But 
he was likewise an Emperor attempting to organize his 
vast dominions with the comprehensive policy of Roman 
administration, though not without respect for Teutonic 
freedom. He was the sole legislator in ecclesiastical 
as well as civil affairs ; the Carolinian institutions em- 
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brace tlie Church as well as the State ; his Council at 
Frankfort dictates to the West, in despite of Papal re- 
monstrances, on the great subject of image-worship. 
For centuries no monarch had stood so high, so alone, 
so unapproachable as Charlemagne. He mled — ruled 
absolutely — by that strongest absolutism, the over- 
awed or spontaneously consentient, cordially obedient, 
cooperative will of all other powers. He ruled fi.'om 
the Baltic to the Ebro, from the British Channel to the 
duchy of Benevetito, even to the Straits of Messina. 
In personal dignity, who, it must not be said rivalled, 
approximated in the least degree, to Charlemagne? 
He had added, by his personal prowess in war, and this 
in a warlike age, by bis unwearied activity, and by 
what success would glorify as military skill, almost all 
Germany, Spain to the Ebro, the kingdom of the Lom- 
bards, to the realm of the Franks, to Chi-istendom. 
Huns, Avars, Slavians, tribes of unknown name and 
descent, had been repelled or subdued. His one defeat, 
that of Eoncesvalles, is only great in recent poetry,^ 
Every rehel, the independent German princes, like 
Tassillo of Bavaria, had been crushed ; the obstinate 
Saxon, pursued to the court of the Danish King, at last 
became a subject and a Christian. On the Byzantine 
throne had sat an iconoclastic heretic, a boy, and a 
woman a murderess. Hadrian, during his long pon- 
tificate, had worn the Papal tiara with majesty. His 
successor, maimed and maltreated, had fellen to im- 
plore protection before the throne of Charlemagne ; he 

i See in H. Martiu, Hisfoire de France, ii. p. 373, t!ie very curious and 
spirited song (from a French liistorio periodical), called Ihe Chant d'Alla- 
bifar, s^d to have been preserved from tlie ninth or tenth ccntuiy among 
the Pyrenean mounlaineera. 
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liad been obliged to clear himself of enormous crimes, 
to purge himself by oath before, what seemed to all, 
the superior tribunal of the Emperor. The gift of the 
Imperial crown had been the flattering homage of a 
gratefiil subject, somewhat loftily and disdainfully re- 
ceiyed ; the donations of Charlemagne to the Pope 
were the prodigal but spontaueoos alms of a religious 
King to the Church which he condescended to protect 
— fi-ee grants, or the recognition of grants from his 
pious ancestors. 

Nor was it on signal occasions only that Charlemagne 
interfered in the affairs of the Church. His all com- 
prehending, all pervading, all compelling administra- 
tion was equally and constantly felt by his ecclesiasti- 
cal as by his civil subjects. The royal commissioners 
inspected the conduct, reported on the lives, fixed and 
defined the duties, settled the tenm-e of property and 
its obligations, determined and apportioned the revenues 
of the religious as well as the temporal hierarchy. The 
fonnulai'ies of the Empire are the legal and authorized 
rules to bishops and abbots as to nobles and knights. 
The ecclesiastical unity is but a subordinate branch of 
the temporal unity. The State, the Empire, not the 
Church, is during the reign of Charlemagne a supreme 
unresisted autocracy. Later romance has fallen below, 
rather than heightened, the ftdl reality of his power 
and authority. 

But it was only during his long indeed but transitory 
HjBmrasr '^^g'^- ^^^ *^^ power of Charlemagne was 
p™""^- altogether personal, and therefore unendur- 
ing : it belonged to the man, to the conqueror, to the 
legislator, to the patron of letters and arts, to Charles 
the Great. At his death the Empire inevitably fell to 
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pieces, only to bs i-eunited occasionally and partially 
by some one great successor like Otlio I., or some 
great bouse like that of Swabia. It was the first and 
last successful attempt to consolidate, under one vast 
empire, the Teutonic and Roman races, the nations 
of pure German origin and those whose languages 
showed the predominance of the Roman descent. It 
had its inherent elements of anarchy and of weakness 
in the first principles of the Teutonic character, the 
independence of the separate races, the vague notions 
of succession, which fluctuated between elective and 
hereditary sovereignty with the evils of both ; the 
empire ti'ansmitted into feeble hands by inheritance, 
or elections contested by one half of the Empire; 
above ail, in the ages immediately following Charle- 
magne, the separation of the Empire into indepen- 
dent kingdoms, which became the appanages of sev- 
eral sons, in general the most deadly enemies to each 
other. It was no longer, it could not be, a single 
realm united by one wide-embracing administration, 
but a system of hostile and conflicting states, of which 
the boundaries, the powers, the wealth, the resources, 
were in incessant change and vicissitude. 

The Papacy must await its time, a time almost cer- 
tain to arrive. The Papacy, too, had its The Pnpaoy. 
own source of weakness, the want of a settled and 
authoritative elective body. It had its periods of an- 
archy, of menaced — it might seem, at the close of 
the tenth century, inevitable — dissolution. But it 
depended not on the sudden and accidental rise of 
great men to its throne. It knew no minorities, no 
divisions or subdivisions of its power between heirs 
of coequal and therefore conflicting rights. It was a 
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succession of mature men ; and tlie interests of tlie 
higher ranks of its subjects, of the hierarchy, even of 
the great ecclesiastical potentates throughout the West, 
were so bound up with his own, that the Pope had 
not to strive against sovereigns as powerful as himself. 
Till the times of the antipopes the papal power, 
though often obscured, especially in Rome itself, ap- 
peared to the worid as one and indivisible. Its action 
■was almost uniform ; at least it had all the steadiness 
a«d inflexibility of a despotism — a despotism, if not 
of force, of influence, or of sympathy, and of coi'- 
dial concurrence among all its multifarious agencies 
throughout the world to its aggrandizement. 

But the empire of Charlemagne, as being the great 
epoch in the annals of Latin Christendom, demands 
more fiill consideration. Out of his universal Empire 
in the West and out of his Institutes rose, to a great de- 
gree, the universal empire of the Church and the whole 
mediteval polity ; feudalism itself. Western Europe 
became, as it were, one through his con<)uests, which 
gathered withui -its frontiers all the races of Teutonic 
origin (except the formidable ^Northmen, or Noi-mans, 
who, ailer endangering its existence, or at least mena^ 
cing the rebarbarizing of many of its kingdoms, were 
to be the founders of kingdoms within its pale), and 
those conquests even encroached on some tribes of 
Slavian descent. It became a world within the world ; 
on more than one side bordered by Mohammedanism, 
on one by the hardly less foreign Byzantine Empire. 
The history, therefore, of Latin Christianity must sur- 
vey the cliaracter of the founder of this Empire, the 
extent of his dominions, his civil as well as his ecclesi- 
astical institutes. As yet we have only traced him in 
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his Italian conquests, as the ally and protector of the 
Popes. He must be seen as the sovereign and law- 
giver of Transalpine as well as of Cisalpine Europe.^ 

Karl, according to his German appellation, was the 
model of a Teutonic chieftain, in his gigantic stature, 
enormous strength, and indefatigable activ- The chstMiw 
ity ; temperate in diet, and superior to the megne. 
barbarous vice of drunkenness. Hunting and war 
were his chief occupations ; and his wars were carried 
on with all the ferocity of encountering savage tribes. 
But he was likewise a Roman Emperor, not only in 
his vast and organizing policy, he had that one vice 
of the old Roman civilization which the Merovingian 
kings had indulged, though not perhaps with more 
unbounded lawlessness. The religious Emperor, in 
one respect, troubled not himself with the restraints 
of religion. The humble or grateful Church beheld 
meekly, and almost without remonstrance, the irregu- 
larity of domestic life, which not merely indulged in 
free license, but treated the sacred rite of marriage as 
a covenant dissoluble at his pleasure. Once we have 
heard, and but once, the Church raise its authoritative, 
its comminatory voice, and that not to forbid the King 
of the Franks from wedding a second wife while his 
first was alive, but from marrying a Lombard prin- 
cess. One pious ecclesiastic alone in his dominions, 
he a relative, ventured to protest aloud. Charles 
re2)udiated his first wife to marry the daughter of 
Denideriua ; and after a year repudiated her to marry 
Hildegard, a Swabian lady. By Hildegard he had 
six children. On her death he married Fastrada, who 
bore him two ; a nameless concubine another. On 

1 EginhaiiJ. Vit. Car. 9ub flue. 
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Fastrada's death lie married Liutgardis, a German, 
who died without issue. On her decease hr- was con- 
tent with four concubines.^ A darker suspicion, aris- 
ing out of the loose chajacter of his daughters, none 
of whom he allowed to many, but carried them about 
with him to the camp as well as the court, has been 
insinuated, but without the least warrant from hihtory. 
Under the same double character of the Teutonic and 
the Roman Emperor, Charlemagne introduced Roman 
arts and civilization into the remoter parts of his do- 
minions, Aix-la-Cliapelle, his capital, became, in 
buildings and in the marble and mosaic decorations 
of bis palace, a Roman city, in which Karl sat in the 
midst of his Teutonic Diet. The patron of Latin 
letters, the friend of Alcuin, encouraged the compila- 
tion of a grammar in the language of bis Teutonic 
subjects. The hero of the Saxon poet's Latin hex- 
ameter panegyric collected the old bardic lays of Ger- 
many. Even Charlemagne's fierce wars bore Chris- 
tianity and civilization in their train. 

The Saxon wars of Charlemagne, which added al- 
saion ware, most the whole of Germany to his dominions, 
were avowedly religious wars. If Bonifece was the 
Christian, Charlemagne was the Mohammedan, Apts- 
tle of the Gospel. The declared object of his invar 
sions, according to his biographer, was the extinction 
of heathenism ; ^ subjection to the Christian feith or 

1 The reading is donbtful. Bonqnet has quotum-. Pertz has followed a 
MS, which gives th»e. 

s Some of Uia lieathea Frisian temples appear to have contained mueh 
wealth. St Lnidger was sent ont to destroy Eome. His followers bi^ought 
back a considerable treasure, wliicli they found in the templaa. Charie- 
magnetook two thirds, and gave one to tlieChurdi. — Vit.S.Luidg.apud 
Perlz. ii, p. 408. 
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extermination.^ Baptism was the sign of subjugation 
and fealty : the Saxons accepted or threw it off ac- 
cording as they were in a state of submission or of 
revolt. These ware were inevitable , they were but 
the continuance of the great strife waged for centuries, 
from the barbarous North and East, against the civil- 
ized South and West ; only that the Roman and Chris- 
lian population, now invigorated by the large infusion 
of Teutonic blood, instead of awaiting aggression, had 
become the aggressor. The tide of conquest was roll- 
ing back ; the subjects of the Western kingdoms, of 
the Western Empire, instead of waiting to see their 
homes overrun by hordes of fierce invaders, now bold- 
ly marched into the heart of their enemies' country, 
penetrated the forests, crossed the morasses, and planted 
their feudal courts of justice, their churches, and their 
monasteries in the most remote and savage regions, 
up to the Elbe and the shores of the Baltic. 

The Saxon race now occupied the whole North of 
Germany, from the Baltic along the whole me saionB. 
Eastern frontier of the Frankish kingdom. The in- 
terior of the land was yet an unknown world, both as 
to extent and population. Vast forests, in which it 
was said that squirrels might range for leagues without 
dropping to the ground,^ broken only by wide heaths, 
sandy moors, and swamps, were peopled by swarms 
which still were thought inexhaustible. These count- 
less hosts, which seemed but the first wave of a yet un- 
diminished flood, might still precipitate themselves or be 
precipitated by the impulse of nations from the further 

' " Eo nsque perscTerarit, duni ant tieti Chrtstianie religion! Bubjkeren- 
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North or East, on the old Roman empire and the ad- 
vanced settlements beyond the Rhine, The Saxona 
were divided into three leading tribes, the Ostphalians, 
the AVestphalians, and the Angarians ; but each clan 
or village maintained its independence, waged war, or 
made peace. Each clan, according to old Teutonic 
usage, consisted of nobles, freemen, and slaves ; but at 
times the whole nation met in a great armed convention. 
A deadly hatred had grown up between the Franks and 
Saxons, inevitable between two warlike and restless 
races separated by a doubtful and unmarked border, on 
vast level plains, with no natural boundary, neither 
dense forests, nor a chain of mountains, nor any large 
river or lake.^ The Saxons were not likely, when an op- 
portunity of plunder or even of daring adventure might 
offer itself, to respect the frontier of their more civil- 
ized neighbors ; or the Franks t« abstain from advan- 
cing their own limits wherever the land offered any 
advantage for a military, commercial, or even religious 
outpost. But it was not merely this casual hostility 
of two adventurous and unquiet people, encountering 
on a long and doubtfiil border — the Saxons scorned 
and detested the Romanized Franks, the Franks held 
the Saxons to be barbarians and heatliens. The Sax- 
ons no doubt saw in the earlier and peaceful Christian 
missionaries the agents of Frankish as well as of Chris- 
tian conquest. Even where their own religion hung 
so loosely on their minds, they could not but be suspi- 
cious of foreigners who began by undermining their 

1 "Suberant et cauaie, qiue quotidie pacem conturbare poteiunC, termini 
videlicet nostri et illorum p^ene uliique in plauo contjgiii, prieter paact 
loca in quilias, vel silviB majores, vel montium juga inferjaoln utrorumque 

j^iant." — Eginhard, Vit- Carol, cvii. 
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national feith, and might end in endangering the 
national independence. They beheld with impatience 
and jealousy the churches and monasteries, which 
gradually rose near to, upon, and within their frontier ; 
though probably the connection of the missionaries 
with the Romanized Franks, rather than the religion 
itself, which otherwise they might have admitted with 
the usual indifference of barbarians, principally excited 
their animosity. 

The first expedition of Charlemagne against the 
Saxons before his Lombard conquest arose Hraisaxon 
out of religion. Among the English mis- a.d. 772. 
sionaries who, no doubt fi-om speaking a kindred lan- 
guage, were so successful among the Teutonic tribes, 
was St. Lebuin, a man of tbe most inti-epid zeal. 
Though the oratory which he had built on the 
Saxon bank of the Ysell had been burned by the 
Saxons, be determined to confront the whole as- 
sembled nation in their great diet on the Weser. 
Charles was holding at the same time his Field of 
May at Wonns : this Saxon diet might be a great 
national council to watch or obtain intelligence of 
his proceedings.^ The Saxons were in the act of 
solemn worship and sacrifice, when Lebuin stood up 
in the midst, proclaimed himself the messenger of 
the one trae God, the Creator of heaven and earth, 
and denounced the folly and impiety of their idola- 
tries.^ .He urged them to repentance, to belief, to 
baptism, and promised as their reward temporal and 
eternal peace. So far the Saxons seemed to have lis- 
tened with decent or awe-struck reverence ; but when 

> May, however, was probably the usual month for Iha Gorman national 
2 Vit. 8. Lebuini, apud Perta. 
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Lebuin ceased to speak in this more peaceful tone, 
and declared that, if they refused to obey, God would 
send against them a mighty and unconquerable King 
who would punish their contumacy, lay waste their 
land with fire and sword, and make slaves of their 
wives and children, the proud barbarians broke out 
into the utmost fuiy ; they threatened the dauntless 
missionary witli stakes and stones : his life was saved 
only by the intervention of an aged chieftain. The 
old man insisted on the sanctity which belonged to 
all ambassadors, above all the ambassadors of a great 
God. 

The acts and language of Cliarles showed that he 
warred at once against the religion and the freedom 
ibe irminsui. of ancient Germany. Assembling his army 
at Worms, he crossed the Rhine, and marched upon 
the Eresburg, a strong fortress near the Drimel,^ 
Having taken this, he advanced to a kind of relig- 
ious capital, either of the whole Saxon nation or at 
least of the more considerable tribes. It was situ- 
ated near the source of the Lippe,^ and contained 
the celebrated idol, the Irmin-Saule,^ 

This may have been simply the great pillar, the 
trunk of a gigantic tree, consecrated by immemorial 
reverence, or the name may imply the war-god, or 
the parental-god, or demigod of the race. This no- 

1 Supposed Stadbergen,™ the bishopric of Paderborn. 

2 Eckhart (Pertz, p. 151) aayB distinctly that it was some way beyond 
the Eresburg. 

* Grimm, Deutsclie Mjthologie, 81 et seq., 208 elseq., "Irmllnsaul, colos- 
SUB, altissima columna." He quotes Rudolf of Fulda ; "Tnincum quoque 
Ugui Don parvee magnitndinis in altum ereetum eub divo colebant, patri^ 
eum hngn^ Irminsul appellantes, quod Lafiue dluitur universalis columns, 
quasi susUnens omnia." Yet Irmin sccma to have been the name of a 
naljouiil god or demigod. 
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tioii suits better with the simpler description of the 
idol in the older writers. This rude and perhaps, 
therefore, not less imposing idol, has been exalted 
into a great symbolic image, either of the national 
deity or of the nation, an-ayed ■ in fiinciM attri- 
butes, which seem to belong to a later mythology ; ^ 
and German patriotism has delighted to recognize in 
this image consecrated by the Teutonic worship, that 
of the great Teutonic hero, Herman, the conqueror 
of Varus, Throughout the neighborhood the names 
and places are said to bear fi-equent and manifest 
allusion to this great victory over Rome, — the field 
of victory, the stream of blood, the stream of the 
bones. Not far off is the field of Eome, the moun- 
tain of Arminius, the forest of Varus,^ 

But whether rude and shapeless trunk, or sym- 
bolic image of the Sason god, or the statue of the 
Teutonic hero, the Irmin-Saule fell by the remorse- 
less hands of the Christian Frank.^ 

The war of the Franks and the Saxons lasted for 
thirty-three years;* it had all the horrors of an inter- 
necine strife between two hordes of barbarians. The 

* He was clothed in armor; his feet rested on a field of flower; in his 
tight hand he held n banner with a rose in the centre, in his left a balance; 
on his buckler was a lion commanding other animals. — Spelman, in Ir- 

S The neighborhood o( Dethmold abonndB with these sacred reminis- 
cences. At the foot of the Teutberg is Wintfield, the held of victoiy ; the 
Bodenbach. the stream of blood ; and the Knochenhach, where the bones 
of the followers of Varna were found. Feldrom, the field of the Eomans, 
ia at no great distance. Rather farther off, near Pymionf, Hevmansberg, 
the mountain of Arminiua; and on the banks of the Weser, Varenholz, 
the wood of VnruB. — Stflpfer,, art. Arminius, in Biograph. UniverselJe. 

* Luden is indignant at the doatruction of this monnment nf German 
freedom by the renegade Charlemagne, — Geachiohte, W. p. 23i. 

* From 772 to 805. 
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armies of Cliarlfs were almost always masters of the 
field ; but uo sooner were tliey withdrawn than the 
indefatigable Saxon? rose again, burst through the 
encroaching limits of the Empire, and often reached 
its more peaceful settlements. Hardly moi-e than two 
years after the capture of Ereaburg, and of their more 
sacred place, the site of the Iiinin-Saule, they revenged 
the destruction of their great idol by burning, or at- 
AuE- 1,775. tempting to bum, the church in Fritzlai', 
founded by St. Boniface. It was said to have been 
saved by the miraculous appeaiance of two angel'; in 
white garments ; possibly two of the younger eccle- 
siastics.^ In their inroads they respected neither age, 
nor sex, nor order, nor sacred edifice; all was wrap- 
ped in one blaze of fire, io one deluge of blood. But 
their especial fury was directed against the monas- 
teries and churches, Widekind, the hero of these 
earlier exploits, was no less deadly an enemy of 
Christianity than of the Franks. He began his ca- 
reer by destroying all the Christian settlements in 
Friesland, and restoring the whole land to heathen- 
ism.^ 

The historians of Charlemagne denounce the per- 
fidy of the Saxons to the most solemn engagements ; 
but in fact there was no supreme government which 

1 Ann. Franc. A.u. 774. Bonqaet, p. 19. 

' The SsKOn Campaigns^' according to Boehmer, Regesta: 1. Taking nf 
Ereaberg, A.D. 772. 2. Charlemagne croasea the Weser, Aug. 776. 3. To the 
Liiipe,776. 4, Diet of Paderborn, 77J. S. Revolt of Saxons, who waste aa 
fiirastheMoscUe,778. 6. Advance to the Weser, 779. 7. To the Elbe, 780. 
8. Diet at Lippe Bmnnen. S. Capitulation of the Saxons, T8S. 10. Great 
victory at Thietinar, 783. 11. Readvance to the Elbe. 12. Further ram- 
pajgti, 784. 13. Widekind aurrenders, and is baptiied, 785. There were, 
however, later insurrections, and later progresses of Charlemagne through 
(he subjugated land. 
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had tlie power or could be answerable for the ftdfil- 
ment of treaties. Each viiiage had its chieftain and 
its freemeii, independent of the rest ; the tribes whose 
land Charles occupied, or whose forests he menaced, 
submitted to the yoke, but those beyond them held 
themselves in no way bound by such treaties,^ 

After a few years, at a great Diet at Paderbom, the 
whole nation seemed to obey the summons WBtat 
of Charles to acknowledge him as their liege i-o- in. 
lord. Multitudes were baptized ; and aU the more 
considerable tribes gave hostages for their peaceful 
conduct. Yet but two years after, on the news of 
Charlemagne's defeat at Roncesvalles, they appeared 
again in arms, with the indefatigable Wide- a.d. ns. 
kind at their head ; he alone had kept aloof from the 
Diet at Paderbom, having taken refiige, iti.»-T79. 
was said, with tlie King of Denmark, no doubt be- 
yond tlie Elbe. Notwithstanding their baptism and 
the hostages, they reached the Rhine, ravaging as 
they went, threatened Cologne from Deutz, and were 
only prevented from invading France by the diiBculty 
of crossing the river ; along its right bank they burned 
and slaughtered from Cologne to Coblentz. This sud- 
den outburst was followed by the most formidable re- 
volt, put down by Charles's victories at Dethmold and 
near the river Hase. Throughout the war Charle- 
magne endeavored to subdue, the tribes as he went 
on by the terror of his arms ; and terrible indeed 
were those arms I On one occasion, at Verdun-on- 



Quot pagos tot piene duces." 

Poeto Suzo. ad ai 
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the-Allier, he massacred 4000 brave warriors who 
had surrendered, in cold blood. Nor did he trust 
to tlie hiimaiiiziiig Luflucnce of Christianity alone, 
but to the diffusion of Roman manners, and what 
might appear Roman luxury. The more submissive 
chieftains he tried to attach to his person by honors 
and by presents. The poor Saxons first became ac- 
quainted with the produce of wealthy Gaul. To some 
he gave farms, whence they were tempted and enabled 
to purchase splendid dresses, learned tfie use of money, 
the pleasures of wine.^ 

His frontier gradually advanced. In his first expe- 
dition he had crossed the Drimel and the Lippe, and 
reached the Weser ; but twelve years of alternate vic- 
tory and revolt bad passed before be amved at the 
Elbe. In four years more, during which Widekind 
himself submitted to baptism, although the unquiet 
people still renewed their revolt, he reached the sea, the 
limit of the Saxon territory,^ 

The poHcy of Charlemagne in the establishment 
of Christianity in the remote parts of Germany was 
Eaiibiiah- perhaps wisely incongruous. Though wars 
Chriictiinity. of reUgiou, they were waged entirely bj' the 
secular arm. He encouraged no mai-tial prelate to 
appear at the head of his vassals, or to join in the work 
of bloodshed. On no point are his edicts more strong, 
more frequent, or more precise, than in prohibiting the 
clergy from bearing arms, or joining any mihtary ex- 

1 " Prffidia priestiterat cnm rex compluribus illis 
Es quibUB acciparant preiiosai tegvnina vestia 
Argiiiiti uumulos, duldaque fluenta Lyiei." 
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peditioii.' They followed in the wake of war, but did 
not mingle in it. A few priests only remained with the 
camp to perform divine service, and to offer ministra- 
tions to the soldiers. The religion, though forced upon 
■ the conquered, though baptism was the only security 
(a precarious security, as it often proved) which the 
conqueror would accept for the submission of the van- 
quished, yet this was part of the treaty of peace, and 
as a pledge of peace was fitly performed by the minis- 
ters of peace. The conquest was complete, the carnage 
over, before the priests were summoned to their office 
to baptize the multitudes, who submitted to it as the 
chance of war, as they would to the suirender of prop- 
erty or of personal freedom. For this baptism no 
preparation w-as deemed necessary ; the barbarians 
assented by thousands to the creed, and were imme- 
diately immersed or sprinkled with the regenerating 
waters. The clergy on the otlier hand wei'e exposed to 
the fury of the insurgent people on eveiy revolt ; to hew 
down the crosses was the first sign tliat the Saxons r&- 
nounced allegiance, and baptism was, according to their 
notion, cancelled by the renunciation of allegiance. 

The subjugation of the land appeared complete be- 
fore Charlemagne founded successively his Fonnaaiioiu 
great religious colonies, the eight bishoprics ^a'^,^^ 
of Minden, Sehgenstadt, Verden, Bremen,^ '^'^' 

1 "Hortatu omnium fldeiium nostrorum et maxime episcoporum etreli- 
ijnoi'uni saoerdotiim consullu, seryis Dei per omnia omnibus arniaturam 
portace vel pugnare, aut in esercitum et in lioelem pergere, omnino pvo- 
hibemua, nisi illt tantummodo qui propter divinum rainistepinm," — Caroii 
M. Capit. General, a.d. 769. Carloraan, a.d. 742, Pepin, 74i, had made 
similar enaetinents ; bnt it appaaradiat the restraint was unwelcome to aomB 
of the more warlike of the order. Charlemagoe was suppoatd to dulract 
&om " ■ 
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Miinster, HiWeslieim, Osnaburg, and Paderbom. 
These, with many richly-endowed monasteries, like 
Hersfeld, became the separate centres from which 
Christianity and civilization spread in expanding circles, 
But though these were military as well as reii^ous set- 
tlements, the ecclesiastics were the only foreigners. 
The more faithfiil and trustworthy Saxon chieftains, 
who gave the security of seemingly sincere conversion 
to Cliristianity, were raised into Counts ; thus the pro- 
fession of Christianity was the sole test of fealty. The 
Saxon remained a conquered, but in some respects an 
independent, nation ; it was ruled by a feudal nobility 
and a feudal hierarchy. The Saxons paid no tribute 
to the Empire ; Charlemagne was content with their 
payment of tithes to the clergy, — a part of his eccle- 
siastical system, which was extended throughout bis 
Transalpine dominions. Yet even aflsr this period 
another great general insurrection broke out while 
Charles was engaged in a war with the Avars ; the 
churches were destroyed, dreadful ravages committed. 
The revolt arose partly from the severe avarice with 
which the clergy exacted their tithes, and the impa- 
tience of the rude Germans at this unusual taxation. 
It was not till ten thousand men had been transplanted 
from the banks of the Elbe into France that the con- 
test came to an end. The gratitude of the Saxon poet, 
who wrote under the Emperor Amulf, for the conver- 
sion of his ancestors to Christianity, dwells but slightly 
on the sanguinary means used for their conversion, and 
their obstinate resistance to his persuasive sword.^ On 
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the day of Judgment, when , the Apostles render an 
account of the nations wliich they have converted, 
when Charlemagne is followed into heaven by the hosts 
of hb Saxon proselytes, the poet expresses his humble 
hope that, he may be admitted in the train. 

Charlemagne, in Christian history, commands a more 
important station even than for his subjuga- chirie- 
tion of Germany to the Gospel, on account kgisutioo. 
of his complete organization, if not foundation, of the 
high feudal hierarchy in great part of Europe. 
Throughout the Western Empire was, it may be said, 
constitutionally established this double aristocracy, eccle- 
siastical and civil. Everywhere the higher clergy and 
the nobles, and so downwards through the different 
gradations of society, were of the same rank, liable to 
many of the same duties, of equal, in some cases of 
coordinate, authority. Each district had its Bishop 
and its Count ; the dioceses and counties were mostly 
of the same extent. They held for some purposes 
common courts, for others had separate jurisdiction, but 
of coequal power. 

At the summit of each sodal pyramid, which rose 
by the same steps from the common base, the vast ser- 
vile class, which each ruled with the right of master 
and possessor, or that of serfs attached to the soil, 
which were gradually succeeding to the baser and more 
wretched slavery of the Roman Empire,^ stood the 
SoiTans, the Emperor, and the Pope. So at least it 
was in later times. At present Charlemagne stood 
alone on his unapproachable height. As monarch of 

1 On the slow and gradua 
leinaga, see Mr. Hallara's su 
ffltion from M. Guerard. 
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the Franks, as King of Italj, still more as Emperor of 
the West, he was supreme, the Pope his humhle, grate- 
ful subject. Charlemagne, with the title, assumed the 
imperial power of a Theodosius or a Justinian. His 
legislation embraces ecclesiastical as well as civil af^irs. 
In the general assembly, of which, with the nobles, 
they were constituent parts, the assent of the bishops 
may be expressed or implied ; but the laws which fix 
the obligations, the revenues, even the duties of the 
clergy, are issued in the name of the Emperor : they 
ai* monarchical and imperial, not papal or synodical 
canons. Already, indeed, the principles on which the 
loftier pretensions of the Church were hereafter to be 
grounded, had crept imperceptibly in under the specious 
form of religious ceremonies. The very title to the 
Prankish monarchy, the Empire itself, had to the popu- 
lar view something of a papal gift. The anointing of 
the Kings of France had become almost necessary for 
the full popular recognition of the royal title.^ The 
part taken by the pope in the offer of the Empire to 
Charlemagne, his coronation by the hands of the Pope 
in the same manner, gave a vague notion, a notion to 
be matured by time, that it was a Papal grant. He 
who could hestow could withhold ; and, as it was after- 
wards maintained, he who could elevate could degrade ; 
he who could crown could discrown the Emperor. 

But over the Transalpine clergy, Charlemagne had 
Authorityof ""* °"V *^^ general authority of a Teutonic 
cbartemt^ne. t^onarch and a Roman Emperor, he had like- 

1 The Old Testament, which had suggested and sanctioned this cere- 
mony, had beconiB of equal authority with the New. The head of the 
Church was not merely the succesBor of the chief Hpostle. He was the 
high priest of the old Law, Samuel or Joas aa well as St. Peter. 
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wise the same feudal sovereignty, founded on the same 
principles, which he had over the seculai- nohihty. 
Their estates were held on the same tenure ; they had 
been invested in them, especially in Grermany, .eiajiBBipiQe 
according to the old Teutonic law of conquest, i"™"^- 
Every conquered temtory, or a portion of it, hecame 
the possession of the conquerors ; it was a vast farm, 
granted out in lots, on certain conditions ; the king 
reserved certain portions as the royal domain, others 
were granted to the warriors (the leudes), under tlie 
title first of allodes, wliich gradually became benefices.* 
But bishoprics and abbacies were originally, or became, 
in the strictest sense, benefices. The great ecclesiastics 
took the same oath with other vassals on a change of 
sovereign. They were bound, bishops, abbots ind 
abbesses, to appear at the Hen-bann of the so^eieign 
Charlemagne submits them ^iithout di=itmction to the 
visitation of his oificers, who aie to make inquest as to 
their due performance of their duti&s as bencfacianes, 
the mwntenance not merely of the secular buildmgs, 
but also of the churches, and tlie due solemnizition of 
the divine offic^.^ The men of the chuich were 

1 French learning, especially that of M Go lot of M Lehuerou and of 
the aufhora of the prefaces to the valuable volun es of the Do n enta 
IniditB," has exhauBted every enbject relat g to the nat onal and so at 
institutions of thsprefeudal and feudal t me. the ra ks a d o ders of 
men: the gronth of the ciUea; their g Ids anl p degc the paii cu 
lar tenure and obligations of land tit Halla n 1 », djl gentl wafil ed 
and in hia supplemental notes summed up with h s characle at c strong 
English sense and fiiirneaa, the faults of all tl ese vast and vol mnous 
inquiries; not only those of France but those of Belg um England Italj 
Germany. 

» "Volumusatquejubemusutm ss nostr per a ngulo^ pagos priev dere 
studeant omnia beneficia quie iio.tr et al rum hon e babe e den n 
quomodo restnnrata aint post a nuntiatio em i stian a e d t ucta. 
Primuai de eccleaiia, quomodo atr tte aut de tra tas B nt n e tia la 
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bound to obey tha summons to military service, as duly 
as any other liegemen, only that they marched under a 
lay captain, Tlie same number were allowed to stay 
at home to cultivate the land. The great prelates, 
even in the days of Charlemagne, resisted the laws 
which prohibited their appearing in war at the head of 
their own troops, as loweimg then dignity, and depriv- 
ing the Church of some of its houDrs ^ Bishops and 
abbots, in return foi the oaih of protection from the 
sovereign, took an oath of fealty a-, counsellors and as 
aids to the soveieign, but the ^leit proof of this 
ecclesiastical vassahge is thit they were amenable to 
the law of treason, were deposed hs gmlty of violating 
their allegiance.^ 

Charlemagne himself was no Ipss prodigal than 
bj^^jj (J ujj weaker kings of immunities and grants of 
chuMh. property to thuithes and monasteries. With 
his queen Hildegaid he endows the church of St. 
Martin, in Tours, with lands in Itil> His grants to 
St. Denys, to Loich, to Fulda, to Pnim, more partic- 
ularly to Hersfeld, and miny It ili m abbeys, appear 
among the acts of his leign ^ 
luminariis, eive oSiciis Similiter et alia beiieficia casaa cum oninibus 



inatlgante antiquo hoete Budivimus qiioEdsm noa suEpectoa 
babere propCerea quod concessimas episcopi? et aa<«rd( tibus ac reliqais Dei 
aervifl ut inioales . . non irent net agitaUrea sanguinum fierent 

. . . quod honDrea aacerdntum et res eccleaiarniQ auftire vel minuere 
TOluissemus," — Cap. IncerCAnn Lehuercu 520 

2 " Promitto et penJono vobia defrnionsm quaiitnni potero. art- 

juvante Domiao, exbibebo ut viyt tnihi eecandum Deum et secunduiti 

Bteculiira sic fideles a4)utocea etcoiisilio et suxili a tis sicut vestri aotecea- 
Borea boni meia mallonbus priedeceaaoribiis extiterunt." — PromiBa. Doni. 
Karlomaimi regis, a.d 882 Lebueron p 519 Ebbo, Arelibisbop of 
Bheima, was dspOEed aa traitor t^ Louis the Debonnaire ; Tertoldns, Bishop 
of Bajieux, was accused of treaBon againat Charlea the Bald. — Bouquet. 

■ See the Regesta in Boehmer, paBsim. Leuhnetou (p. GS9) gives an 
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Nor were these estates always obtained from the 
pious generosity of the king or the nobles. The stew- 
ards of the poor were sometimes tlie spoilers of the 
poor. Even under Charlemagne there are complaints 
against the usurpation of property by bishops and ab- 
bots, as against .counts and laymen. They compelled 
the poor free man to sell bis property, or forced him to 
serve in the army, and that on permanent or continual 
duty, and so to leave his land either without owner, 
with all the chances that he might not return, or to 
commit it to the custody of those who remained at 
home in quiet and seized every opportunity of entering 
into possession.* No Naboth's vineyard escaped their 
watchful avarice. 

In their fiefs the bishop or abbot exercised all the 
rights of a feudal chieftain. At first, like all seignorial 
privileges, tlieir administration was limited, and with 
appeal to a higher court, or in the last resoi-t, to the 
king. Gradually, sometimes by silent usurpation, some- 
times by actual grant, they acquired power over all 
causes and all persons. The right of appeal, if it 

instance of (he enormous possessions of some of the nioiiaateries : they 
were larger in the north than in the south of Franca (compare Thierry, 
Temps M^roviagiens). The abbey of S. Wnndrille, or Fontenelle, Hecordiog 
to its cbai-tulary, owned, le^ than 150 years after its tbundation (a.d. 650- 
T88) 3911 manses (the manse contained 12 jugera, acres), hesidea mills and 
other property. Compare the lands heaped on churdies and monasteries 
by tlie Merovingians, p. 221. 

1 "Quod pauperaa seredamant espcdiatos esEe de coram proprietatc! et 
hoc ^ualiter supra episcopOE et abbafes Bt eoram advocates «t supra com- 
ites et eorura centenajios. . . . Dicont etiam quod quicnnque proprium 
euuni episcopo, abbati, comiti ant judici . . . dare noloeiit, occasiones 
qmeruut snpei ilium pauperem, quomodo eum condemnare po^nt, et itluni 
semper in hostem &ciant ire, nsque dnm pauper fkctus, volens nolens suum 
proprimn aut tradat ant vendat; alii vero qui traditum hahent, absque 
ullius inquietudine domi resideant-^' — Kar.M. Capit.de Exped.Exerdt-A'D. 
811. Compare Caplt. Longobard. ap. Pert^, iii. p. 1B2, and LehuerOD,p. 311. 
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existed, was difficult to exercise, was curtailed, or fcll 
into desuetude.^ 

Thus the hierarchj, now a feudal institution, paral- 
lel to and coordinate with the temporal feudal aris- 
tocracy, aspired to enjoy, and actually before long 
did enjoy, the dignity, the wealth, the power of suze- 
rain lords. Bishops and abbots had the indepen- 
dence and privileges of inalienable fiefs ; and at the 
same time began either sullenly to contest, or hangh- 
tily to refuse, those payments or acknowledgments of 
vassalage, which sometimes weighed heavily on other 
lands. During the reign of Charlemagne this theory 
of spiritual immunity slumbered, or ratliei' had not 
quickened into life. It was boldly (so rapid was its 
growth) announced in the strife with his son, Louis 
the Pious. It was their asserted by the hierarchy 
(become king-makers and king-deposers) that all prop- 
erty given to the Church, to the poor, and to the ser- 
vants of God, or rather to the saints, to God himself 
(such were the specious phrases) was given absolutely, 
irrevocably, with no reserve. The king might have 
power over knight's fees, over those of the Church he 
had none whatever. Such claims were impious, sacri- 
legious, and implied forfeiture of eternal life. The 
clergy and their estates belonged to another realm, to 
another commonwealth ; they were entirely, absolutely 
independent of the civil power. The clergj' belonged 
to the Herr-bann of Christ, and of Christ alone.^ 

I CompaTe the luminous diacuasion of Lehuerou, p. 043, et leq. The 
right of basse justice was iuaeparable &0ID property, Tlie biehop oc abbot 
■was bead of the family; all were in hie mundiuia. He afterwards acquired 
moyenne, finally haute justice. In the citioa he became chief magintrate 
by another process. 

ii "Qoodaem-Bl leg"" ' .v. ■ • 
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These estate, liowcver, tliua sooner or later Iield by 
feudal tenure, and liable to feudal service, were tlie 
aristocratic possessions of tlie ecclesiastical aristocracy j 
on the whole body of the clergy Charlemagne bestowed 
their even more vast dowry — the legal claim to tithes.^ 
Already, under the Merovingians, the clergy had given 
significant bints that the law of Leviticus was the per- 
petual and unrepealed law of God.^ Pepin had com- 
manded the payment of tithe for the celebration of 
peculiar litanies during a period of femine.^ Charle- 
magne made it a law of the Empire : he enacted it in 
its most strict and comprehensive fonn, as investing 
the clergy in a right to the tenth of the substance and 
of the labor alike of freeman and of serf,* The 
collection of titlie was regulated by compulsory stat- 
utes ; the clergy took note of all who paid or refused 
to pay ;^ four, or eight, or m.ore jurymen were sum- 
moned from each parish, as witnesses for the claims 
disputed;® the contumacious were three times sum- 
moned ; if still obstinate, excluded from the church ; 

bus ad osus militiie eax libere coni^datur. Habeat igitur Hex rempubli- 
cam libere in usjbus militiie suie ad diapensendum ; habeat et Christus res 
ecdesiaram quasi alteram rempiiblicam, omnium indigentium at aibi ser- 
vientium ueibus. ■ ■ . Sin alias ut apostolna ait, qui aliena diripiunt, reg- 
niim non poasidebunt etertium. QuanCu magis qui ea quce Dei sunt et 
ecclBaiarum defraudantur, in quibiia eacrilegiu copulantur." — Vit Walifl, 
apud Partz. Wala's doetrinaa were not unopposed. Compare Lehuerou, 

1 On TidieB, see Flanok, ii. pp. i02 and ill. 

2 Sirmond, Concil. Ecclea. Gall. i. p. 543; Council of Macon, a.d. 585. 
° Peppini Regia Capitul. a.d. 764. 

* " Similiter aaoundum Dei mandatura pradpimae ut omnes decim»ni 
paitem auis ecclesiis et eacerdotibua donenf, taja nobiles quam ingenui, 
eimiliter et iiti." — Capit. Paderbom. a.d. 785. See also Cap. a.d. T79. 
It nas confirmed by the Council of Frankibrt, CapituL Frankfurtenss, A.D. 
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if fliejr' still refused to pay, they were iined over and 
above tlie whole tithe, six solidi ; if further contuma- 
cious, the recusant's house was shut up ; if he attempt- 
ed to enter it, he was cast into prison, to await the 
judgment of the next plea of the crown.^ The tithe 
was due on all produce, even on animals.^ The tithe 
Mas usuallj' divided into three portions — one for the 
maintenance of the Chvirch, the second for the Poor, 
the third for the Clergy, The bishop sometimes 
claimed a fourth. The bishop was the arbiter of the 
distribution : he assigned the necessary portion for the 
ChurcJi, and apportioned dial of the clergy,'' This 
tithe was by no means a spontaneous votive offering of 
the whole Christian people — it was a tax imposed 
by Imperial authority, enforced by Imperial power. It 
had caused one, if not more than one, sanguinary in- 
surrection among the Saxons. It was submitted to in 
other parts of the Empire, not without strong reluc- 
tance.^ 

1 Capitul. LongobHrd. a-d. 803, ct Capitu!. Hluaiarii, i. 825, et Hludo- 
yici, ii. 876. 

^ Capitul. Aqaisgiaii. 801. 

* The tithe belonged to the parish chnroh ; that in which alone baptisms 
were performed. But there was a constant struggle to alienate them to 
ohorchea founded by th« great land-owners on their own domain, of which 
churches they retained the patronage. Charlemagne himself set a bad 
example in ibh respect, alienating the tithes to the succuraal churches on 
his owD domain. — Capitul. de Yillis. Compare Lehuerou, p, ISD. 

< Even Alcain venturea to suggest, that if the Apostles of Christ had 
demanded tithes they would not have been so socoesBftil in the propagation 
of the Gospel: — "An AposColi quoque ab ipso Chrieto edocti, et ad pnedi- 
candnm mundo miasi, exactionee decimarum exegissent . . . conaideran- 
dum est. Scunus qtua decimatio eabstantiie nostrce valde bona eat; sed 
meliua est illam amittore qoam fidem pecdere. Nob vero hi fide catholica 
naU, nutriti, edoclj, vis. conseuHmus substantiam nostcam pleniter deci- 
mare. Quanto magis leitera fides et iuf^tilis animus, et avara mens." — 
Alcuin, Epiat. apnd Bouquet, I. », Compare a note of Weissenberg (Die 
gcoaaan Kirchen Versammlungen. vol. i. p. ITS), on some curious oonae- 
quenccB of enforcing the law of tithes. 
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But in return for this magnificent donation, Charle- 
magne assumed the power of legislating for Eccieeissa. 
the clergy with as full despotism as for the ciMriemsgns, 
laity : in both cases there was the constitutional con- 
trol of the concurrence of the nobles and of the higher 
ecclesiastics, strong against a feeble monarch, feeble 
against a sovereign of Charlemagne's overruling char- 
acter. His Institutes are in the language of command 
to both branches of that great ecclesiastical militia, 
which he treated as his vassals, the secular and the 
monastic clergy.^ He seemed to have a sagacious 
foresight of the dangers of his feudal hierarchical sys- 
tem ; the tendency still further to secularize the secular 
clergy ; the inclination to independence in the regulars, 
which afterwards led to the rivalry and hostility be- 
tween the two orders. The great church fiefs would 
naturally be coveted by men of worldly views, seeking 
only their wealth and power, without discharging their 
high and sacred offices ; they would become hereditary 
in certain families, or at least within a hnuted class of 
powerful claimants. Each separate benefice -would be 
exposed to perpetual dilapidation by its successive hold- 
ers ; there was no efficient secuntv agamat the illegal 
ahenation of its estates to the family, kindred, or 
friends of the incumbent ; ^ it might be squandered in 
war by a martial, in magnificence by a princely, in 
rude voluptuousness by a dissolute prelate.^ Cliarle- 

1 See, on the kind of spiritual jurisdiction exereiaed by former kings of 
France, EUeudorf, i. 231. 

2 " Si sacerdotes piures usores habuerint:" that probably means married 
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magiie endaivored to bring the great monastic rule of 
mutual control to hallow the lives and secure the prop- 
erty of the clergy. The scheme of St. Augustine, 
that the clergy should live in common, under canonical 
rule, and under the immediate control and superin- 
tendence of the Bishop, had never been entirely 
ol>soIete. Cliarlemagne endeavored to marshal the 
whole secular clergy under this severe discipline ; he 
would have all either under canonical or monastic 
discipline.^ But the legislator passed his statutes in 
vain ; rich chapters were founded, into which the secu- 
lar spirit entered in other forms. The great mass of 
the clergy continued to lead their separate lives, under 
no other control than the more or less vigilant rule of 
the Bishop. 

Charlemagne endeavored with equal want of success 
TtBEionM- to prevent tlie monastic estabHshments from 
'°^'* growing up into separate and independent 

republics, bound only by their own rules, and without 
the pale of the episcopal or even metropolitan jurisdic- 
tion. The abbots and the monks were commanded to 
obey in all humility the mandates of their Bishops.* 
The abbot received his power within the walls of his 
convent from the hands of the Bishop; the doors of 



1 " Qui nd clericatum aucedunt, quod nos nominamus canonictun vitam 
TolumuB ut episoopus eonim regat vitam. Clenii — utvel yen monacM 
Bint vel veri canonici." — 6a.pit. a.d. 789, 71 et 75 'Canonci ... in 
domo episcopal! vel edam in monanterio . . secundum oanoniLam vitam 
erudiantur." a.d. 802. Tit omnes derici unrni de AmJm ehgaiU, out ple- 
mter semnidam carmdcam, aut secnndnm regularem institutionem vivere 
debeant." a.d. 806. 

2 " Abbates et monacliOB omnismodis volamua et prfficipimus nt epiacopis 
BuiB omni humilifate etbobhedientiltBlnt subiecti aicnt canonica constitu- 
tioiie mandalj." — Capit. Gen. a,d. 769; Hhidon'' 1 Imp Lapit. Ai^uis- 
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the monastery were to fly open to the Bishop ; an ap- 
peal lay from the Bishop to the Metropolitan, from the 
Metropolitan to the Emperor.^ The Bishops them- 
Belves too often granted frtll or partial immunities, 
■which gradually grew into absolute exemption from 
episcopal authority,^ In later times many of tlie more 
religious communities, to escape the tyranny and rapac- 
ity of a secular bishop, placed themselves under the 
protection of the King, or some powerful lord, whose 
tyranny in a certain time became more grinding and 
exacting than that of the Bishop,^ 

The extent of Charlemagne's Empire may be esti- 
mated by the list of his Metropolitan Sees : B^tjut ^f 
they were Rome, Ravenna, Milan, Friuli ™P'™- 
(Aquileia), Grado, Cologne, Mentz, Saltzburg, Treves, 
Sens, Besanfon, Lyons, Rouen, Rheims, Aries, Vienne, 
Moatiers in the Tarantaise, Ivredun, Bordeaux, Tours, 
Bourges.* To these Metropolitans lay the appeal in 
the first instance from the arbitrary power of the 
Bishop. This power it was tlie policy of Charlemagne 
to elevate to the utmost.^ The Capitularies enact the 

1 " Statutum est a domino rege et sancto synodo, ut episoopi justitiM 
fedant in suaa parrocliias. Si non obedient aliqua persona episcopo suo 
de abbtitibus, preBbjteris . . . monadtig et csteris elericis, veniant ad nie- 
tropolitanum suum, et ills dijadlcet cansam cum eufiVaganeis snfs . . . Et 
Bi flliqnid est quod episcopns metropolitanus non posat corrigere vel paciif- 

tani, ut sciomuB veritateni rei." — Capitul. Frankfurt. T(15. 

^ Lehuerou, p. 193. 

i Baluziu9, Formula 3S. 

* Eginhard, c. xxxiii. The omission of Narbonne and one or two otherij 
perplexes ecdesiastical anOquarians. To these SI ardibislioprica of hia 
realm Charlemagne in his last will beque^hed a certain legacy^ two thirds 
of hia personal propprty, 

6 Ellendorf (Die Karolingec) asserta that the capitularlea nowhere recog- 
nise appeals to the Pope. The metropolitans and mefropolitan synods 
were the courts of last resort, except, it should seem, the emperors'. 
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regular visitation of all the parishes within their dio- 
cese by the Bislups, even those within peculiar juris- 
diction.^ Their special mission, besides preaching and 
confii-mation and the suppression of heathen ceremo- 
nies, was to make inquisition into all incests, parricides, 
fratricides, adulteries, heresies, and all other offences 
against God, The Bishop on this visitation was re- 
ceived at the expense of the clergy and the people (he 
was forbidden to oppress the people by exacting more 
than was warranted by custom.) ^ The monasteries 
were subject to the same jurisdiction. The clergy 
made certain fixed payments, either in kind or money, 
as va.ssals to their superiors of the hierarchy ; ^ the 
Bishops, notwithstanding the prohibition of the canons, 
persisted in demanding fees for the ordination of 
clerks. Both these are, as it were, tokens of ecclesi- 
astical vassalage, strikingly resembling the commuted 
services and the payments for investiture. 

The clergy were under the absolute dominion of the 
Bishop ; they could be deposed, expelled from com- 
munion, even punished by stripes. No priest could 
te in a diocese, or leave the diocese, without per- 
[1 of the Bishop.* 

The primitive form of the election of the Bishop 
BiMtiomir remained, but only the form; the popular 
biBhops. election had, in all higher offices, faded into 

1 " Similiter noafraa in bcnefido dataa, quara et aliorum ubi teliquiffi 
prsesBB Tidentur."^ Capitular. A.D. S13, 

2 Capitular, a.d- 769 and 813. 

' " Dt unnm modium ftumenti, et nnum modium ordei, ntque niium 
modium vini .... episcopi a praabyteiia accipionl, et fi-ischlngam (a lamb) 
Wx valeDtem denarios. Et ai heec non accipianl, si vnlnnt. pro his omnibna 
duos aolidoB in denariis." — Karol. ii. Syn. apud Toiosam, a.d, 844. 

' Capitular, vi. 163. " Clerici, quos iucrepatio non emendaverit, verberi- 
bns coeroeantur." — vii. 302. 
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a shadow. That of the clergy retained for a long 
time more suhstantive reality. It was this growing 
feudality of the Church, which, if it gave not to the 
sovereign the absolute right of nomination, invested 
liim with a coordinate power, and made it his interest 
if not his royal duty to assert that power. The Met- 
ropolitan, the Bishop, the Abbot, had now a double 
character ; he was a supreme functionary in the 
Church, a beneficiary in the realm. The Sovereign 
would not and could not abandon to popular or to 
■ ecclesiastical election the nomination to these important 
fiefs J Charlemagne held them in his own hands, and 
disposed of them according to hia absolute will. 

Charlemagne himself usually promoted men worthy 
of ecclesiastical dignity; but his successors, like the 
older Merovingian kings, were not superior to the 
ordinary motives of favor, force, passion, or interest ; 
they were constantly environed by greedy and rapa- 
cious candidates for Church preferments ; helmeted 
warriors on a sudden became mitred prelates, needy 
adventurers wealthy abbots. Still was the Church 
degraded, enslaved, disqualified for her own office, by 
her power and wealth. The successors of Boniface, 
and his missionary clergy on the siiores of the Rhine, 
became gradually, as they grew rich and secure, like 
the Merovingian hierarchy who had ofFended tlie aus- 
tere virtue of Bonifiice, The pious and death-defying 
men whom Charlemagne planted in his new bishoprics 
and abbeys in the heart of Grermany, with the opulence 
assumed the splendor, princely pride, secular habits, of 
their rival nobles. Even his son witnessed and suf- 
fered by the rapid, inevitable, melancholy change. 
The parochial clergy were still appointed by the 
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Parochial elcctioH of tlie clsFgy of the district, with the 
"iccgy- assent of the people ; the Bishop nominated 

only in case a fit person was not found by those with 
whom lay the ordinary election.^ Nor could he be 
removed unless legally convicted of some oilence. 
Yet even in France there was probably not as yet a 
regular, and by no means an universal division of 
parishes ; certainly not in the newly-conquered do- 
minions. They were either chapels endowed, and 
appointed to by some wealthy prince or noble (the 
chaplain dwelt within the castle-walls, and ofliciated 
to the immediate retainers or surrounding vassals) : or 
the churches were served from some cathedral or con- 
ventual establishment, where the clergy either lived 
together according to canonical rule, or were members 
of the conventual body. The Bishop alone had in 
general the title to the distribution of the tithes, one 
third, usually, to himself and his clergy (of his clergy's 
necessities and his own he was the sole, not always 
impartial or liberal judge); one to the Fabric, the 
whole buildings of the See; one to the Poor. Each, 
however, in his narrower sphere, and according to his 
personal influence, the devotion or respect of his 
people, had his sources of wealth ; the gifts and ob- 
lations, the fees, which were often prohibited hut 
always prohibited in vain. The free gratuity became 
an usage, usage custom, custom right. Where 
spiritual life and death depended on priestly minis- 
tration, that which love and reverence might not be 

i " Et primum quideni ipaiuB loci preabyleri, vel csBteri clerici, idoneuai 
sibi reotorem eligant; deiude popull qui ad eamdem plebem aspicit, seqnatur 
asBeuBus. Si autera in ipsa plebe talia inveniri non poterif, qui illud opus 
competectei' peragere possit, tune epiacopua de Buia quem idoueum judica- 
TBtit, inibi oonstituat." — Hludowici, ii. Imp. Consent, Ticin. a.d. 855. 
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Strong enough to lure forth would be wrung from fear. 
Where tiie holy image might he veiled, the relic with- 
drawn fl'om worship, the miracle unperformed, to say 
nothing ( f the actual ritual services, the priest might 
exact the ohlation, "Whether from the higher or lower, 
the pui-er or more soi-did motive, neither the land nor 
the tithes of the Church were the measure of the pop- 
ular tribute. While, on the other hand, the alms of 
the clergy themselves out of their own revenues, those 
bestowed at their instance by the wealthy, by tlie 
princely or the vulgar robber as an atonement or com- 
mutation for hia sins, the bequests made on the death- 
bed of the most wicked as well as the most holy, 
redistributed a vast amount of that fimd of riches — 
if not wisely, at least without stint, without cessation. 

Yet, no doubt, by the deference which Charlemagne 
paid to the clergy, by his own somewliat ostentatious 
religion, by his munificent grants and donations, above 
all by his elevation of their character through his wise 
legislation, however imperfect or unenduring the suc- 
cess of his laws, Charlemagne raised the hierarchical 
power fer more than he depressed it by submitting it to 
bis equal autocracy. There was no humiliation in 
being, with the rest of Western Christendom, subject 
to Chai'lemagne. Even if the Chui-ch did feel some 
temporary obscuration of her authority, some slight 
limitation of her independence, conscious of her o^vn 
strength, she might be her-own silent prophet of her 
future emancipation and more than emancipation. 

The Coimcil of Frankfort displays most fuUy the 
power assumed by Charlemagne over the hier- council of 
archy as well as the lay nobility of the realm, ^""''*"- 
tbe mingled character, the aU-emhracing comprehen- 
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siveness of his legislation. The assembly at Pranltfort 
was at once a Diet or Parliament of tlio Realm and an 
ecclesiastical Council. It took cognizance alternately 
of matters purely ecclesiastical and of matters as clearly 
secular. Charlemagne was present and presided in the 
Council of Frankfort.^ The canons as well as the other 
statutes were issued chiefly in his name. The Council 
was attended by a great number of bishops ^"om every 
part of the Western Empire, from Italy- Germany, 
i.!!.™. Gaul, Aquitaine, some (of whom Alcuin was 
the most distinguished, though Alcuin was now chiefly 
resident at the court of Charlemagne) fi-om Britain. 
Two bishops, named Theophylact and Stephen, ap- 
peared as legates from Pope Hadrian. The powerful 
Hadrian was still on the throne, in the last year of his 
pontificate, when Charlemagne summoned and presided 
over this Diet-Council. 

The first object of this Council was the suppression 
of a new heresy, and the condemnation of its authors, 
certain Spanish bishops. Nestorianism, which had been 
a purely Oriental heresy, now appeared in a new form 
in the West. Two Spanish prelates, Elipand, Arch- 
bishop of Toledo, and Felix, Bishop of Urgel (whether 
to conciliate their Mohammedan masters,^ or trained 
to more than usual subtlety by communication with 

1 "Piwdpiente et praiidente piissimo et gloriiieissimo domino nostra 
Carolo rege." — Synod. ad-Episc. Gall, et German. Labbe, 1032. Charles 
himself writ«B: " Congregationi eacerdotum auditor et aybiter aiisBili." — 
Car. Magn. Epist. ad Episc. Hisp. 

^ Charlemagne espiesase his aympatby idth the oppression of Elipand 
nnder tlie Gentileai " Yestram quam patimini inter gentes lacrymabtli 
gemitu coudoleamuB oppres.'^ionem." But bis language almost implies 
aiat he considers them aa subjects of his Empire, as well as subjects of 
the Churdi. Drgel, near the Pyrenees, was in the draninionB of Gharle- 
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Arabian writers),^ had framed a new scheme, according 
to which, while they firmly maintained tlie cocquality 
of tlie Son as to his divine nature, they asserted that, 
as to his humanity, Christ was tut the adopted Son of 
the Father. Hence the name of the new sect, the 
A doptians. It was singular that, while the Greeks ex- 
hausted the schools of rhetoric for distinctive terms 
applicable to the Godhead, the Western form of the 
heresy chose its phraseology from the Roman law, 
Tliis strange theory had been embraced by a great 
numbei' of proselytes.^ Felix of Urgel, a subject of 
Charlemagne, had already been summoned before a 
synod at Ratisbon, at which presided Charles i.d. 763. 
himself. Felix recanted his heresy, and swore never 
to teach it more. He was sent to Eome, imprisoned 
hy order of Pope Hadrian, and condemned to sign and 
twice most solemnly to swear to his abandonment of 
his opinions. He resumed his bishopric, and returned 
to his errors ; he was again prosecuted, and took refuge 
among the Saracens. 

The doctrines of Elipand and Felix were condemned 
as wicked and impious with the utmost unanimity. 
Already Pope Hadrian, in a letter to the Bishops of 
Spain and Gallicia, had condemned these opinions; but 
the Emperor, not content with communicating the 
unanimous decision of the Pope and the Bishops of 
Italy, of those of Gaul and Germany, with certain 

' According to Aloain, the scheme had originated in certain writers at 
Cordova. — Alouin, Epiat. v. 11, 5. 

' St. Lcidrad is said to bave converted 30,000 bialiopa, priests, monks, 
laymen, men and women. — Fanllin. Epiat. ad Epiac. Amo. edited bj Ma- 
bdlon Compare Waloh, p. 743. Leo IH. Epiat.; Aleuin, v. 11, 7; other 
anthotitiPa in Walch, is. p. 762. Waldi wrote a liiatois' of tlip, Adop- 
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wise and holy doctors whom he had summoned from 
Britain, thinks it necessary to address the condemned 
bishops in his own name. He enters into the theology 
of the question ; and it must be said that both the di- 
vinity and the mild and even affectionate tone of the 
royal letter are much superior to that of Pope Hadrian 
and of the Italian bishops.^ 

But the more important act of the Coitncil of Frank- 
fort was the rejection of the Second Council of Nicea, 
or, as it was inaccurately called, the Council of Con- 
stantinople. To this Council the East had given its 
assent. It had been sanctioned by Pope Hadrian, it 
spoke the opinions of successive pontiffe, it might be 
considered as the established law of Christendom. 
This law Charlemagne and his assembly of feudal prel- 
ates scrupled not to annul and abrogate. Image-wor- 
ship ui the East had gained the victory, and was 
endeared to the Byzantine Greeks as distinguishing 
them more decidedly from the iconoclastic Mohamme- 
dans (the Image-worshippers branded Iconoclasm as 
Mohammedanism). It had a strong hold on all the 
population of Southern Europe, as the land of the yet 
unextinguished arts, as the birthplace of the new poly- 
theistic Christianity, but it was far less congenial to the 
Teutonic mind. The Franks were at war with the 
Saxon idolaters ; and though there was no great simili- 
tude between the zjiie and shapeless deities of the 

1 According to the report of the Italian bishops, a letter arrired fium 
Elipand of Toledo while Charlemagne was aented in hia palace in the midst 
of hia clergy. It waa read aloud. At its close the imperial theologian im- 
mediately rose tVom his throne, and from its steps addressed the meeting in 
a long speech, refuting all the doctrineg of Elipand. When he had ended, 
he inquired, "What Uunlt ye of this?"— Epiat.Episeop.Ital. apud Labbe, 
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Teutonic forests and the carved or painted saints and 
angels of the existing Christian worship, yet, though 
with the passion of most savage nations for ornament 
and splendor the Franks delighted in the brilliant deco- 
rations of their churches (Chai-Iemagne laid Italy under 
contribution to adorn his palace) ; still their more pro- 
found spirituality of conception, their inclination to the 
vague, the mystic, the indefinite, or their unhabituated 
deadness to the influence of art, made them revolt from 
that ardent devotion to images which prevailed through- 
out the South. Such at least was the disposition of 
Charlemagne himself, and the author of the Carolinian 
Boobs. 

Constantine Copronymns, the Iconoclast, had en- 
deavored to make an alliance with Pepin the ^■•>- '•«t- 
Frank, Pepin held a council on image-worship at 
Gentilly, at which the ambassadors of Copronymus 
appeared, it is not known for what ostensible purpose, 
perhaps to negotiate a matrimonial union between the 
conrts, but no doubt with the view to detach Pepin 
from the support of the Italian rebels to the Eastern 
Empire, Of these the real head was the Pope, whose 
refiasal of allegiance to the Emperor, and alliance with 
the Franks, were defended on the plea that the Em- 
peror was an iconoclast and a heretic. Pepin probably 
took no great pains to understand the religious ques- 
tion ; in that he was content to acquiesce in the judg- 
ment of the Pope ; nor were the offers of Constantine 
sufficiently tempting to incline him to break up his 
Italian policy. Image-worship remained an undecided 
question with the Franks. 

But Charlemagne and the Council of Frankfort pro- 
claimed their deliberate judgment on a question already, 
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it might seem, decided by a Council which aspired to 
be thought (Ecumenic, and by the notorious sanction 
of more than one Pope. The canon of the Council of 
Frankfort overstates the decrees of Nicea. It arraigns 
that synod as commanding, under the pain of anathe- 
ma, the same service and adoration to be paid to the 
images as to the Divine Trinity. This adoration they 
reject with contempt, and condemn with one voice. 
But the brief deci'ee of Frankfort must be considered 
in connection with the deliberate and declared opinions 
of Charlemagne, as contained in the famous Caro- 
linian Books. These books speak in the name of 
the Emperor; Charlemagne himself boldly descends 
into the arena of controversy. The real author- 
ship of these books can never be known ; it is diiE- 
cult not to attribute them to Alcuin, the only known 
writer equal to the task. It is probable indeed that 
the Emperor may have called more than one coun- 
sellor to his assistance in this delibei'ate examination 
of an important question, but to Christendom the 
books spoke in the name and with the authority of 
the Emperor. 

Throughout the discussion, Charlemagne treads his 
middle path with firmness and dignity. He rejects, 
with uncompromising disdain, all worship of images ; 
he will not tamper, perhaps be feels or writes as if he 
felt the danger of tampering, in the less pliant Latin, 
with those subtile distinctions of meaning wliich the 
Western Church was obliged to boiTow, and without 
clear understanding, from the finer and more copious 
Greek. He rejects alike adoration, worship, reverence, 
veneration,^ He will not admit the kneeOng before 
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them ; the Lurning of lights or the offering of incense ; ^ 
or the kissing of a hfeless image, though it represent 
the Virgin and the Child. Images are not even to be 
reverenced, as the saints, as living men, as relics, as 
the Bible, as the Holy Sacrament, as the Cross, as the 
sacred vessels of the Chiii'ch, as the Church itself.^ 
But, on the other hand, Charlemagne is no Iconoclast: 
he admits images and pictures into churches as orna- 
ments, and, according to the definition of Gregory the 
Great, as keeping alive the memory of pious men and 
of pious deeds.^ The representatives of the Pope ven- 
tured no remonstrance either against the accuracy or 
the conclusion of the Council, The Carolinian Books 
were sent to the Pope at Rome, Hadrian still ruled : 
he was too prudent not to dissemble the indignation 
which he must have felt at this usurpation of spiritual 
authority by the temporal power, at least by this asser^ 
tion of independence in a Transalpine Council, a Coun- 
cil chiefl)- of barbarian prelates ; or to betray his 
wounded pride at this quiet contempt of his theologi- 
cal arguments, which could hardly be unknown as 
forming part of the proceedings in the Nicene Council, 
yet were not even noticed by the Imperial a.d. ras, 
controversialist. There is no peremptory dm. 26,V96. 
declaration of his own infallibility, no anathema against 
the contumacious prelates, no protest against the Impe- 
rial interference. A feeble answer, still extant, testi- 

1 " Qiiod ante imagines iHminaria concinnentur, et thymiamata adolean- 



s Sea the very curions description of Cfaarlemagne's own nplendid palaee 
at Ingelheim. — Ermondus Nigellus, iv. The whole Scripture history waa 
painied on flio walls. There were Bcnlptnres representing all the great 
events inprofene histoiy. "Kegia niunque domus late peraeuinio nitBaoit," 
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fics at once the authenticity of the Carolinian Books, the 
embai-rassment of the Pope within the grasp of a more 
powerfial reasoner and more learned theologian, his awe 
of a superior power. Nor did this controTersy lead to 
a II J breach of outward amity, or seem to deaden the 
inward feelings of mutual respect. Hadrian writes 
this, his last letter, with profound deference. Charle- 
magne shed tears at the death of the Pontiff; and, as 
has been said, showed the strongest respect for his 
memory. 

These theological questions settled before the Coun- 
cil of Frankfort, a singular spectacle was exhibited, as 
though to make an ostentatious display of the power 
and dubious clemency of Charlemagne. Tassilo, the 
Duke of Bavaria, cousin to the Emperor, who had 
been subdued, deposed, despoiled of bis territory, was 
introduced, humbly to acknowledge his offences against 
the Prankish sovereign, to entreat his forgiveness, to 
throw himself and all his femily on the mercy of 
Charlemagne. The Emperor condescended to be mer- 
ciful, but be kept possession of the territory The un- 
fortunate Tassilo and all his iamily ended then days 
in a monastery. The Council added to its canons, 
condemnatory of the Spanish heresy anl of image 
worship, a third, ratifying this degradation, spolia- 
tion, and life-long imprisonment of the Duke >f Ba 
varia. 

Of the two following canons, one regulate 1 the -^ale 
of com, and fixed a price beyond which it was unlawful 
to sell it. The other related to the circulation of the 
coin, and enacted that whoever should refuse the royal 
money, when of real silver and of full «ei^ht if i 
freeman, should pay a fine of fifteen shillings to the 
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Crown ; if a slave, forfeit what he offered for sale, and 
be publicly flogged on his naked person. 

The ninth canon decreed that Peter, a Bbhop, 
should appear, with the two or three bishops who had 
agisted at his consecration, or at least his Archbishop, 
as his compurgator, and should swear before God and 
the angels that he had not taken counsel concerning 
the death of the King, or against his kingdom, or been 
guilty of any act of disloyalty,' But as the Bishop 
could not bring his compurgators into court, he pro- 
posed that his man should undergo the ordeal, the 
judgment of God ; that himself should swear, with- 
out touching either the holy relics or the Gospel, to 
his own innocence ; and that God would deal with Ms 
man according to the truth or falsehood of his oath. 
What the ordeal was does not appear, but the man 
passed through it unhurt ; and the Bishop, by the 
clemency of the King, was restored to his honors. 

Other canons, of a more strictly ecclesiastical char- 
acter, were passed : — i. To enforce discipline in mon- 
asteries,^ II. On the residence of the clergy, m. On 
Ordinations, which were fixed for presbyters to the age 
of thirty. Virgins were not to take the vows before 
twenty-two. No one was to receive the slave of an- 
other ; no bishop to ordain a slave without permission 
of his master, iv. The payment of tithe, v. For 
the maintenance of churches by those who held the 
benefices.® vi. Against the worship of new saints 

1 This conspiracy is aJluded to in Eginhard, snb ann. 792. See fhe nole 
of Sirmond in Labbe, p. 1068. 

s No abbot was (o blind or mutilate one of his monks for any crime 
wbatever. "Niai regulari discipline subjaeeaiit." 

» If anyone waa fonnd " by true men " to ha^ pnrioined timber, stone, 
or tiles, trom (lie oliuroliea, for his own house, he was compelled to restore 
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Without authority, vii. For the destruction of trees 
and groves sacred to pagan deities, viii. Against the 
belief tliat God can be adored only in three languages ; 
" there is no tongue in wliich prayer may not be of- 
fered," The Teutonic spirit is here again manifesting 
itself. The last statute of the Council, at the sugges- 
tion of the Emperor, admitted the Briton Alcuin, on 
account of his ecclesiastical erudition, to all the hon- 
ors, and to be named in the prayers of the Council.^ 
Such was the Council of Frankfort, the first example 
of that Teutonic independence in which the clergy ap- 
pear as feudal beneficiaries around the throne of their 
temporal liege lord, with but remote acknowledgment 
of their spiritual sovereign, passing acts not merely 
without his direct assent, but in contravention of his 
declared opinions. Charlemagne, not yet Emperor, is 
manifestly lord over the whole mind of the West, Ex- 
cept that he condescends to take counsel with the prel- 
ates instead of the military nobles, he asserts the same 
unlimited authority over ecclesiastical and civil afl^airs. 
He is too powerful for the Pope not to be his humble 
and loyal subject. The Pope might take refuge in the 
thought that the assembly at Frankfort was but a local 
synod, and aspired not to the dignity of an Ecumenic 
Council ; and to local or national sjoiods much power 
had always been allowed to regulate the discipline of 
their Churches, provided they issued no canons which 
infringed on the Catholic doctrines : yet these were 
statutes for the whole realm of Charlemagne, almost 
commensurate with the Western Patriarchate the ac- 
tual spiritual dominion of the Roman Pontiff, with 
Latin Christendom, Yet, on the other hand, the 
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hierarchj of the Church is advancing far beyond tlie 
ancient boundaries of its power; it is imperceptibly, 
almost unconsciously, trenching on temporal ground. 
The Frankfort assembly is a diet as well as a synod. 
The prelates appear as the King's counsellors, not only 
in religious matters, or on matters on the doubtful 
borders between religion and policy, but likewise on 
the afifeirs of the Empire — affairs belonging to the 
internal government of the State. 

And though Charlemagne, as liege lord of the Teu- 
tonic race, as conqueror of kingdoms beyond the 
Teutonic borders, as sovereign of almost the whole 
Transalpine West, and afterwards as Emperor, stood 
so absolutely alone above all other powers ; though 
the Pope must be content to lurk among his vassals; 
yet doubtless, by his confederacy with the Pope, Char- 
lemagne fixed, even on more solid foundations, the 
papal power. The Pope as well as the hierarchy was 
manifestly aggrandized by his policy. The Frankish 
alliance, tlie dissolution of the degi-ading connection 
with the East, the magnificent donation, the accepts 
ance of the Imperial crown fi:om the Pope's hand, the 
visits to Rome, whether to protect the Pope from his 
unruly subjects or for devotion ; everj-thing tended 
to throw a deepening mysterious majesty around the 
Pope, the more imposing according to the greater dis- 
tance from which it was contemplated, the more sub- 
lime from its indefinite and boundless pretensions. The 
Papacy had yet indeed to encounter many fierce con- 
tentions from without, and still more dangerous foes 
around, before it soared to the plenitude of its power 
and influence in the period from Gregory VII. to In- 
nocent III. It was to sink to its lowest point of deg- 
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radation m the tenth century, before it emerged again 
to contest the dominion of the world with the Empire, 
with the successors of Charlemagne, to commit the 
spiritual and temporal powers in a long and obstinate 
strife, in which for a time it was to gain the victory. 
The brief epoch of renascent letters, arts, education, 
Aria Rim let- during the reign of Charlemagne, was as 
chaiieimigne. premature, as insulated, as transitory, as the 
unity of his Empire. Alcuin, whom one great writer^ 
calls the intellectual prime minister of Charlemagne, 
with all his fame, his well-merited fame, and those 
whom another great writer* calls the Paladins of his 
literary court, Clement, Angilbert,^ all but Eginhard, 
were no more than the conservators and propagators of 
the old traditionary learning, the Augnstinian theology, 
the Boethian science, the grammar, the dry logic and 
meagi'e rhetoric, the Church music, the astronomy, 
mostly confined to the calculation of Easter, of the 
trivium and qnadrivium. The Life of Charlemagne 
by Eginhard is unquestionably the best historic work 
which had appeared in the Latin language for cen- 
turies ; but Eginhard, during his later years, in his 
monastery in the Odenwald, stooped to be a writer of 
legend.* Perhaps the Carolinian books are the most 

1 M. Guizot. 

2 Mr. Hallain. 

* Agobard, Archbishop of Lyons, of a mnch higher cast of mind, was 
bred under Charlemagne. 

4 The history of the TrarsUtion of the reJios of St. Marcellinus and St. 
Peter Martyr,* and their miracles, is one of the moat extraordinary works 
of this exliaordinary age, written, as it was, by a statesman and counael- 
lor of two einpevors. Two clerks, servants of Abbot Eginhard and the 
abbot of St. M4dard in Soissons, are sent to Rome to afen/ relies. They 

• An raafdst loartyrod at Rome. The mMtrrlli™ is rslalfd in a curious tmohaio 
poem, not irlthout spirit and Tlgoi, ascribed also to Eginhsid, — EgJDbardl Opera, 
bj U. Teulet. Soc. Ulst, de Jraoce. 
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remarkable writings of the time. It might seem as if 
Latin literature, as it had almost expired in its origi- 
nality among the great lawyers, so it i-evived in ju- 
risprudence. Even the schools which Charlemagne 
established, if he did not absolutely found, on a wide 
and general scale,^ had hardly a fiimous teacher, and 
must await some time before they could have tlieir 
Erigena, still later their Anselm, their Abelard, with 
his antagonists and followers. What that Teutonic 
poetry was which Charlemagne cherished with Gennaii 
reverence, it is vain to inquire : whether tribal Frank- 
isli songs, or the groundwork of those national poems 
which, having passed through the Latin verse of the 
monks,^ came forth at length as the Nibelungen and 
the Heldenbuch. 

make a barglarioua entry by night Into a tomb Isucli Eacrilege was a capi- 
tal caime), oaiTy off tha two saints, wifJi difficulty convey tile liolj plunder 
out of Some and tlnough Italy (some of the party pilfe n{, a I' b tw 
on tlie way). Eginhai^ is nob merely the shameless f th e 

stolen treasures ; there is no bound to his pious and publ xuitat n Th 
sainte ore fuUy coDseutien!, rejoice in their seduction from th u- gl n us 
repose ; thek restless activity reveals itself in perpetual vi U th y 

are settled to their mind in then' chosen shrines. Ah d d an 1 6(ty 
pages of miracles follow; -wrought in all qustters, even m th np al 
palace. It might almost seem surprising that there h uld b a bhnd 
Unie, paralytic, of demoniac person left in the land. 

1 Si^e the schools in HaUam, ii. p. 178. 

^ S<w the poem De Expeditione AtUlie 
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CHAPTER II. 

LOUIS THE PIOUS. 



The unity of the Empire, so fevorable to the unity 
Tin. 28 ^^ Christendom, ceased not at the death of 
K.B. Bit Charlemagne, it lasted during some years of 
the reign of his successor. But the unity of the 
Church, as it depended not on the personal character 
of the sovereign, remained undissevered. In the con- 
tests among Charlemagne's descendants the Pope min- 
gles with his full unbroken authority ; while the strife 
among the military feudatories of the Empire only 
weakens, or exposes the weakness of the imperial 
power. The influence of the great Transalpine prel- 
ates, so often on different sides in the strife, aggran- 
dizes that of the Pope, whom each party was eager, at 
any sacrifice, to obtain as an ally. Already the Papal 
Legates, before the pontificate of Nicolas I., begin to 
appear, and to conduct themselves with arrogance 
which implies conscioiis power. The awful menace 
of excommunication is employed to restrain sovereign 
princes. The Emperor for a time still holds his su- 
premacy. Rome is, in a certain sense, an imperial 
city. The Pope is not considered duly elected without 
the Emperor's approbation; the successor of Leo III. 
throws the blame of his hasty consecration on the 
clergy and people. But, fii-st the separation of the 
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Italian kingdom from the Empire, and aftenvards the 
feebleness, or the distance, or the preoccupation of the 
Emperor, allows this usage to fell into desuetude. 

Yet, during the whole of this period, and indeed 
much later, in the highest days of the Papacy, the 
limited and contested power of the Pope in Rome 
strongly contrasts with his boundless pretensions and 
rast authority in remoter regions. The Pope and tlie 
Bishop of Rome might appear distinct persons. Al- 
ready that turbulence of the Roman people, which 
afterwards, either in obedience to, or in fierce strife 
with, the lawless petty sovereigns of Romagna, de- 
graded the Papacy to its lowest state, had broken out, 
and was constantly breaking out, unless repressed by 
some strong friendly arm, or overawed by a pontiff of 
exti'aordinary vigor or sanctity. The life of the Pope, 
in these tumults, was not secure. While mighty mon- 
archs in the remotest pai-ts of Europe were trembling 
at his word, he was himself at the mercy of a lawless 
rabble. The Romans stiil aspired to raiaintain their 
nationality. It was rare at that time for any one but 
a born Roman to attain the Papacy ; ' and no doubt 
at each promotion there would be bitter disappointment 
among rival prelates and conflicting interests. It was 
at once the strength and weakness of the Pope ; it 
arrayed sometimes a powerful party on his side, some- 
times condensed a powerfiil host against him. Though 
the Romans had been overawed by the magnificence 
and grandeur of Charlemagne, and had joined, it 
might seem, cordially in their acclamations at his as- 

• Of nearly fifty Popes, from Hadrian to Gregory V. (a Germim created 
hy Olho the Great), there appears one Tuscan (Martin or MarinuB), and 
three or fonr of donbtflil origin : every one of the rest is described ng 
"pa(ri& Komanus." 
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sumption of the Empire, (which still implied dominion 
over Eome,) yet the Franks, the Transalpines, were 
foreigners and barbarians. The Popo was constantly 
compelled by Roman turbulence to recur to his impe- 
rial protector (among whose titles and offices was 
Defender of the Church of Home) ; yet the presence 
of the Emperor, wlule it flattered, wounded the pride 
of the Romans : if it gratified one faction, imbittered 
the hatred of the others- 
Leo III. must have been among the most munificent 
and splendid of the Roman Pontiffe. Charlemagne 
had made sumptuous and imperial offerings on the 
altar of St. Peter. His donation seems to have en- 
dowed the Pope with enormous wealth. Long pages 
in Leo's Life are filled with his gifts to every church in 
Rome — to many in the Papal territories. Buildings 
were lined with marble and mosaic : there were images 
of gold and silver of great weight and costly workman- 
ship (a silent but significant protest against the Coun- 
cil of Frankfort), priestly robes of silk and embroidery, 
and set with precious stones ; censers and vessels of 
gold, columns of silver. The magnificence of the 
Roman churches must have rivalled or surpassed the 
most splendid days of the later republic, and the most 
ostentatious of the Csesars.^ 

Leo, like other prodigal sovereigns, may have ex- 
acted the large revenues, which be spent with such 
profiision, with hardness, which might be branded as 
avarice ; and hence the Pope, who was thus gorgeously 

> AnasUsius in Yit. Leo expended 13S0 potinds of gold {pounds 
weight?) and 24,000 of diver on the ehurchfls in Eome. Thirty-five pages 
of this faithful chronicler of the wealth and expenditure of the Eoman 
Se« are devoted to the dttiuls, — Compare EUcndoif, Die Karollnger und 
dig Hierarchie ihrer Zeit, ii. p. 65. 
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adorning the city and all his dominions with noble 
buildings, and decorating the churches with unex- 
ampled splendor, was still in perpetual danger from 
popular insurrection. Even dining the reign of Charle- 
magne, Leo was hardly safe in Rome. Immediately 
on the death of the Emperor, tlie embers of uewh of 
the old hostility broke out again into a flame ; <'^=^'"'°=e"f'- 
and the Pope held his throne only through the awe of 
the impeiial power, at the will of Charlemagne's suc- 
cessor, Louis the Pious. 

There was a manifest conflict, during his later years, 
in the court, in the councils, in the mind of Charle- 
magne, between the King of the Franks and the 
Emperor of the West ; between the dissociating in- 
dependent Teutonic prmciple, and the Roman prin- 
ciple of one code, one dominion, one sovereign. The 
Church, though Teutonic in descent, was Roman in 
the sentiment of unity. The great churchmen were 
mostly against the division of the Empire. The Em- 
pire was still one and supreme. The vigorous impulse 
given to the monarchical authority by its founder 
maintained for a few years the majesty of his son's 
throne. That unity had been threatened by a.c. me. 
the proclaimed division of the realm between the sons 
of Charlemagne. The old Teutonic usage of equal 
distribution seemed doomed to prevail over the august 
unity of the Roman Empire. . What may appear more 
extraordinary, the kingdom of Italy was the inferior 
appanage: it carried not with it the Empire, which 
was still to retain a certain supremacy ; that was re- 
served for the Teutonic sovereign. It might seem as 
if this were but the continuation of the Lombard king- 
dom, which Charlemagne still held by the right of 
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conquest. It was bestowed on Pepin ; after his death 
intrusted to Bemhard, Pepin's illegitimate but only 
son. Wiser counsels prevailed. The two elder sons 
of Charlemagne died without issue ; Louis the third 
son was summoned from his kingdom of Aquitaine, 
April, 813. and solemnly crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle, as 
successor to the whole Empire. 

Louis,^ — his name of Pious bespeaks the man, — 
thus the heir of Charlemagne, had inherited the re- 
li^on of his &ther. But in his gentler and less reso- 
lute character that religion wrought with an abasing 
and enfeebling rather than emiobhng influence. As 
King of Aquitaine Louis had been distinguished for 
some valor, activity, and conduct in war against the 
Saracens of Spain ;^ but far more for his munificence 
to the churches and convents of his kingdom. The 
more rigid clergy had looked forward with eager hope 
to the sole dominion of the pious king ; the statesmen 
among them had concurred in the pr^ervation of the 
line of the Empire ; yet Louis would himself have 
chosen as his example his ancestor Carloman, who 
retired from the world into the monastery of Monte 
Casino, rather than that of his father, the lord and 
conqueror of so many realms. It required the author- 



i The panegyrist of Lonis, tha poat Ermondna Nigellns, assarts his vig- 
orous adininisliaiion of Aquitaine. He describes at fnll length the siege 
of Barcelona, giving probably n much lai^er share of glory than his due 
to Louis. For his general charactsr Me Thegan. c. sis. Louis understood 
Greek ; spoke Latin a^ his vemaoalar tongaa. On the youth of Louis see 
the exoBllent work of Funcfc, " Ludwig der Fromme." 8ir F. Palgrave 
highly colors the character and accomplishments of Louis. Louis the 
Pious renounced tlie Pagan (Teutonic?) poetry ivhicb. he was accustomed 
to repeat in his youth. — Thegan. p. 18. 
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ity of Charlemagne, not unsupported even by the most 
austere of the clergy, the admirers of his piety, to 
prevent him from taming monk.^ 

Yet, on his accession, the religion of Louis might 
seem to display itself in its strength rather than in its 
weakness. The hcense of his fatlier's court shrank 
away from the sight of the holy sovereign. The con- 
cubines of the late Emperor, even his daughters and 
their paramours, disappeared from the sacred precincts 
of tlie palace. Louis stood forward the reformer, not 
the slave of the clergy. To outward appearance, like 
Charlemagne, he was the Pope, or rather tlie Caliph 
of his realm. He condescended to sit in council with 
his bishops, but he was the ostensible head of the coun- 
cil ; his commissioners were still bearers of unresisted 
commands to ecclesiastical as to temporal princes. Yet 
the discerning eye might detect the coming change. 
The ascendency is passing from the Emperor to the 
bishops. It is singular, too, that the nobles almost 
disappear; in each transaction, temporal as well as 
ecclesiastical, the bishops advance into more distinct 
prominence, the nobles recede into obscurity. The 
great ecclesiastics, too, are now almost all of Teutonic 
race. The effete and dissolute Roman hierarchy has 
died away. German ambition seizes the high places 
in the church ; Gei-man force animates their counsels. 
The great prelates, Ebbo of Rheims, Agohard of 
Lyons, Theodolf of Orleans, are manifestly of Teu- 
tonic descent. Benedict of Aniane is the assumed 
name of Witiza, son of the Gothic Count of Mage- 
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lone ; Benedict, the most rigorous of ascetics, who 
stooped to the name, hut thought the rule of the 
elder Benedict of Nursia fer below monastic perfec- 
tion. The bastard descendants of Charles Mai'tel ap- 
pear, two of them even now, not as kings or nobles, 
but as abbots or monks ; compelled, perhaps, to shroud 
themselves from the jealousy of the legitimate race by 
this disqualification for temporal rule, only to exer- 
cise a more power&l influence through their sacred 
character,^ Adalhard, Wala, Bernarius, were the sons 
of Bemhard, an illegitimate son of Charles Martel. 
Adalhard, Abbot of Corvey, and Bernarius, were al- 
ready monks : the Count Wala was amongst the most 
honored counsellors of Charlemagne, The nomina- 
tion of Louis to the sole empire had not been unop- 
posed. Count Wala, some of the higher prelates, 
Theodolf of Orleans, no doubt Wala's own brothers 
Adalhard and Bernarius, would have preferred, and 
were known or suspected to have pressed upon the 
Emperor the young Bemhard, the son, whom Charle- 
magne had legitimated, or might have legitimated, of 
the elder Pepin, rather than the monk-King of Aqui- 
tjune. Wala indeed had hastened, after the death of 
Charlemagne, to pay his earliest homage at Orleans 
to Louis. He thought it more safe, however, to shave 
his imperilled head, and become a monk. The whole 
fiimily was proscribed. Adalhard was banished to tlie 
island of Noirmoutiers ; Bernarius to Lerins ; Theo- 
drada and Gundrada the sisters, Gundrada, who alone 
Aug. 1. had preserved her chastity in the licentious 

1 Funck, p. 42. Ha observes fiirthBr: " Die lusUgeri Gesellen an Karla 
« Toohter, denenj Ludwig mit Miner Heiligkeit, lac- 
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court of Charlemagne, were igiiominiously dismissed 
from the com't.^ 

A diet at Aix-la-Chapelle was among the earliest 
acts of Louis the Pious. From this council commis- 
sioners were despatched throughout tlie empire to re- 
ceive complaints and to redress all acts of oppi'ession.^ 
Muhitudes were found who had been unrighteously 
despoiled of their property or liberty by the counts 
or other powerful nobles. The higher clergy were 
not exempted fi'om this inquest, nor the monasteries. 
In how many stem and vindictive hearts did this in- 
quest sow the baleful seed of dissatis&ction ! 

The Emperor is not only the supreme justiciary in 
his Gallic and German realm ; it is his unquestioned 
right, it is liis duty, to decide between the Pope and 
his rebellious subjects — on the claims of Popes to 
their throne. Leo III. had apparently bestowed the 
imperial crown on Charlemagne, had recreated the 
Western Empire ; but be had been obliged to submit 
to tlie judicial award of Charlemagne. He is again 
a suppliant to Louis for aid against the Romans and 
must submit to his haughty justice. Whetlier, as 
suggested, the prodigality of Leo had led to intolera- 
ble exactions — whether he had tyrannically exercised 
his power, or the turbulent Romans would bear no 
control — (these animosities must have had a deeper 
root than the disappointed ambition of Pope Hadrian's 
nephews) — a conspiracy was formed to depose Pope 

1 "Quffi inter venereos palatii firdores et juvenura venustatea, atiam 
mtei delicUmm mulcentia, et inter omnis libidiniB blandimenta, sola meruit 
(ut credimMs) reporCaxe pudieitiK palmam." — Vit-AdaJh. apud Perta, ii. 
p. 527. Theodrada had been married; aa a, widow, conld only claim the 
lecondary praise of unblemished virtue. 

^ See (he ConsKtutio, Bouquet, vi. p. 410. 
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Leo, and to put him to death. Leo attempted to sup- 
press the tumults with unwonted rigor : he seized and 
publicly executed the heads of the adverse faction.^ 
The city burst out in rebellion. Rome became a 
scene of plunder, carnage, and conflagi'ation. Intel- 
ligence was rapidly conveyed to the court of Louis. 
King Bemhard, who had been among the first to ren- 
der his alle^ance to his uncle at Aix-la-Chapelle, had 
been confirmed in the government of Italy. Ho was 
commanded to interpose, as the delegate of the Em- 
peror. Bemhard fell ill at Eome, but sent a report 
by the imperial officer, the Count Gerhard, to the 
sovereign. Willi him went a humble mission fi'ora 
the Pope, to deprecate the displeasure of that sover- 
eign, expressed at the haste and cruelty of his execu- 
tions, and to answer the charge made against him by 
the adverse fection. No sooner had King Bemhard 
withdrawn from Rome than, on the illness of Leo, a 
new insurrection broke out. The Romans sallied forth, 
plundered and burned the farms on the Pope's estates 
in the neighborhood. They were only compelled to 
peace by the armed interference of the Duke of Spoleto. 
The death of Leo, and, it should seem, the unpopn- 
Jun* 12, 816. lar election of his successor, Stephen IV., 
exasperated rather than allayed the tumults. Ste- 
phen's first acts were to make the Romans swear 
fealty to the Emperor Louis ; ^ to despatch a mission, 
excusing, on accouift of the popular tumults, his con- 
jum 22, secration without the approbation of the Em- 
peror, or the presence of his legates.^ In the third 

1 A.D. 815, Eginhard, snb ann. 

» Thegan,, Vit. Hludovici, il. 694, 

' "Miesia intarlm duobns iegatia, qui quasi pro sua conEecraiJunii irape- 
ratori enggererent." — Eginbard. aiiti. 316. 
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month of his pontificate Stephen was compelled to take 
refuge, or seek protection, at the feet of the Emperor, 
against his intractable subjects.^ He was received in 
Rheims with splendid courtesy, and with his own hand 
crowned the emperor. Thus the fugitive fi'om his own 
city aspires to ratify the will of Charlemagne, the 
choice of the whole empire, the hereditary right of 
Louis to the throne of the Western world. In Rome 
the awe of Louis commanded at least some temporary 
cessation of the conflict, and a general amnesty. Ste- 
phen returned to Rome, accompanied by those who 
had been the most daring and obstinate rebels against 
his predecessor Leo and the Church.^ Stephen died 
soon after his return to Rome, 

On his death Paschal I. was chosen by the impa- 
tient clergy and people, and compelled to J«n- 2i, su. 
assume the Pontificate without the Imperial choi i. 
sanction. But Paschal was too prudent to make com- 
leG to RheimB U the 



draw a comparison batweai 



All accounts agree in the feeliviliea. The poetsaya — 

" Poculs ilensa, Tolaat, bmgltqne rolentia Bacchna Cotto." — ii, 227. 
The piona king was not averse to wine. Fundi erroneously ascribes 
Stephen'a journey in the firat instance !o the Pope's desire of crowning (he 

2 " Qui illio captiritate tenebantnr, propter acelera et iniquitafes snas, 
qiias in aflnctam Ecdesiani Eomanam ut erga dominum Leonera Papam 
KCBserant." — Anastas. in Vit. 
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mon cause with the Romans in this premature asser- 
tion of their independence ; he sent a deprecatoiy 
embassy across the Alps, throwing the bUme on the 
disloyal precipitancy of the people. The Romans re- 
ceived a grave admonition not again to offend against 
the majesty of the Empire. 

Louis the Pious held his plenary Court a second 
time at Aix-Ia-Chapelle. The four great acts of this 
Died at Aii-ia Council were among the boldest and most com - 

OhaDelle. , , T ■ -, 

7. prehensive ever submitted to a gi-eat national 
The Emperor was still in theoiy the sole 
slator; not only were the secret suggestions, but 
the initiatory motions in the Council, fi-om the supreme 
power. It might seem, that in the three acts which 
regarded the hierarchy, the Emperor legislated for the 
Church ; but it was in truth the Church legislating for 
herself through the Emperor. It was Teuton ized 
Latin Christianity organiaiiig the whole transalpine 
Church with no regai'd to the Western Pontiff. The 
,vast reforms comprehended at once the whole clergy 
and the monasteries. It was the completion, ratifica- 
tion, extension of Charlemagne's scheme, a scheme by 
its want of success or universality still waiting its con- 
summation. Chrodogang, Bishop of Metz, another 
chutcbiam. Teuton, had, under the last Merovingians 
and Pepin, aspired to bring the clergy to live together 
under the canonical discipline. Charlemagne had giv- 
en the sanction of his authority to this plan. Now the 
Archbishops and Bishops are invested in autocratic 
power to extend, if not absolutely to enforce this rigor- 
ous mode of life on all the Priesthood.^ The sumptu- 
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aiy laws were nniversal, minute; the prohitition to 
bear arms ; the proscription of their worldly pomp, of 
their belts studded with gold and precious stones ; tlieir 
brilliant and fine aj'parel : their gilded spars. But if 
stripped of their pomp, it is only to increase immeasur- 
ably their power. If the sacerdotal army is to be 
arrayed under more rigid order and under more abso- 
lute command, it is only that it may be more efficient. 
Church property is strictly inviolable. II. The mon- 
asteries (which it might have seemed the sole object of 
Louis, since bis accession, to endow with ampler 
wealth)^ are submitted to the iron rule of Benedict of 
Aniane. III. This hierarchy, so refoi-med, so reinvig- 
orated, aspires to sever itself entirely from the state. 
A special Capitular asserted their full and independent 
rights. The election of Bishops was to be in the 
clergy and the commonalty ; that of tlie abbots in the 
brotherhood of monks. The Crown, the nobles, sur- 
rendered or were excluded from all interposition. The 
right of patronage, even in nobles who built churches, 
on their own domain, was limited to the nomination : 
once instituted, only the Bishop could depose or expel 
the priests. The whole property of the Chm-ch was 
under their indefeasible, irresponsible administration. 
The Teutonic aristocracy of the Church maintained its 
lofty tone. No unfree man could be admitted to holy 
orders; if he stole into orders, might be degraded and 

to the rigorone eubordinalion of monks and clergy to rule. He denounces 
even tbe court ehaplflins ; "Qnojum itsque vita neqiia sub regain est mon- 
aehorum, neqne eub episcopo militat cunoniofe, prEeaBrtim cum nulla alia 
tirocinia aint ecclesiarum, quam sub hia duobua ordinibus," el »eq.~ Vita 
Walse, Pertz, ii. 560. 

' In tha Eegeata, dnring the first yeaiB of Louis, it is difficult to find ont 
the public acts, among the long succession of grants to cliurchee and mon- 
asteriea.— Boeliiner, Hegesta, Frankfort, 1833. 
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restored to his lord. If the Bishop would ordain a 
slave, he must he first emancipated before the whole 
Church and the people. Yet were there provisions to 
limit ahuses as weU as to increase power. The three- 
fold division of the church revenues is enacted, two- 
thirds to the poor, one to the monks and clergy. The 
clergy are prohibited from receiving donations or be- 
quests to the wrong of near relations. None were to 
be received into monasteries in order to obtain their 
property ; Church treasures might on one account 
only be pawned — the redemption of captives. Youths 
of either sex were not to be persuaded to receive the 
tonsure or take the veil without consent of their par- 
ents. All these laws are enacted by the Emperor in 
council for the whole empire, almost tantamount to 
Latin Christendom ; of approbation, ratification, con- 
firmation by the Pope, not one word ! 

The Council Diet of Aix-la-Chapelle, having thus 
gudoeMionio legislated for the Church, contemplated the 
thesmpire. dangers of the State. The accidental fall of 
a gallery had endangered the life of the Emperor ; he 
was seriously hurt. What, the wiser men bethought 
them, or had long before thought, were the Emperor 
thus suddenly cut oS', had been the fate of the Empire ? 
They clearly foresaw the danger of the old Teutonic 
principle, which had been threatened even under 
Charlemagne — equal division among the three sons 
of Louis. The mother of these three sons, as well as 
their closer adherents, might look with profound solici- 
tude at the rivalry of Bernhard, son of Pepin, whom 
some of the most powerful had hi their hearts, probably 
in their counsels, designated as the successor of Charle- 
magne. The Council must not separate without regu 
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latmg the succession of the Empire. His counsellors 
urged tliis upon Louis, " I love my sons ivitli equal 
affection J but I must not sacrifice the unity of the 
Empire to my love." He laid this question before the 
Council, — " Is it right to delay a measure on which 
depends the welfare of the state ? " " That," was the 
universal acclamation, " which is necessary or profitable 
brooks no delay." But sueh determination must be 
made with due solemnity. A fast of three days, prayer 
for divine grace, is ordered by the pious Emperor. 
After these three days the decree was promulgated. It 
proclaimed the great principle of primogeniture. The 
whole empire fell in its undivided sovereignty, at the 
death of Louis, to his eldest son, Lothair. Two royal 
appanages were assigned, with the title of King, to 
Pepin II., Aquitaine, the Basque Provinces, the March 
of Toulouse, four Countships in Septimania and Bur- 
gundy: to Louis, the third son, Bavaria, Bohemia, 
Carinthia, the Slavian and Avarian provinces subject 
to the Franks. But the younger sons were every year 
to pay homage and offer gifts to the Emperor. With- 
out his consent they could not make war or peace, send 
envoys to foreign lands, or contract marriage. If 
eitlier died without heirs, his appanage fell back to the 
Empire. If he should leave more sons tlian one, the 
people were to choose one for their king, tlie Emperor 
to confirm the election. If one of the younger broth- 
ers should take arms against the Emperor, he was to 
be admonished ; if contumacious, deposed. 

This decree was fatal to Bernhard, the son, by a con- 
cubine, of Pepin,^ who still held, by the unrevoked 
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Berniiari gi^nt of Cliarleiriagne, the kingdom of Italy, 
kingia i«jy. jjg ^j^^g ^.^^ ^^^ summoned, had no place, 
in the great council of Aix-la^Ctapelle. In the decree 
there was a total, inauspicious, significant silence as to 
his name. And this was the return for the early and 
ready allegiance which he had sworn to Louis, his 
fidelity in the afl^ii-s of Rome. Bemhard had nothing 
left but the energy of despair. Italy, weary and indig- 
nant, seemed ready to cast off the transalpine yoke. 
The Lombards may have aspired to restore their ruined 
kingdom. Two great Bishops, Anselm of Milan, Wulf- 
hold of Cremona, and many of the nobles, tendered 
him their allegiance, as their independent sovereign. 
The cities and people as far as the Po were ready or 
were compelled to take the oath of fiialty. Pope 
Paschal was believed at least not unfriendly to the 
ambitious views of Bernhard. He was not without 
powerful partisans beyond the Alps, Theodnlf, Bishop 
of Orleans, was still feithful to his cause, Wala and 
his brothers were at least suspected of the same trea- 
sonable inclinations ; the three were placed, each in bis 
convent, under more rigid care. 

But Louis raised an overpowering fiircc ; the Lom- 
Defeitana ba»ds were not united. The Count of Bres- 
Bemnird. cia, the Bishop Rathald of Terona, retired 
across the Alps to the Emperor. The powerful dukes 
of Priuli and Spoleto adhered to the Imperial cause. 
Bernhard had nothing left but submission. He passed 
the Alps, and threw himself at his uncle's feet at 
Chalons on the Saone.* The mild Louis interposed to 
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mitigate the capital sentence pronounced against the 
rebel and the leaders of his party at Aix-Ja-Chapelle. 
His sterner counsellors, it is said the implacable Her- 
mingard, insisted that Bemhard should be incapacitated 
for fixture acts of ambition hj the loss of his ejes. 
The punishment was so cruelly or unskilfully executed, 
that he died of exhaustion or a broken heart, Apru 15, sis. 
Some of the rebellious leaders suffered the same penal- 
ty: one died like Bemhard. The traitor Bishops, 
Orleans, Milan, Cremona, were shut up in monasteries. 
Now, too, were the three natural sons of Charlemagne, 
Drogo, Hugh, and Thierry, compelled to submit to the 
tonsure, Louis had sworn to be their guardian ; the 
pious Emperor forced them to perpetual holy impris- 
onment. 

Lothair, the eldest son of Louis, now crowned, by 
the sole authority of Louis, King of Italy, as- Lotnair wng 
sumed the dominion of the Peninsula, But °' ^"'^^ 
the turbulent state of the whole country compelled him 
to return to Germany, and to demand succor in men 
and arms fi'om his father. Rome was not behind the 
rest, as will speedily appear, in acts of violence and in- 
subordination. 

So £ir the son of Charlemagne had reigned in splen- 
dor, in justice, in firmness, in wisdom. He naith of the 
had been the legislator of the Empire, both iiennmgarii. 
as to its religious and temporal afeirs. He had, it 
might seem, secured the succession in his house ; he 
had suppressed all rebellion with a strong hand, had 
only yielded to mereilessness, which could not injure 
him in the estimation of his Teutonic subjects. On 
the death of his wife Hermingard his mind was shaken, 
if not partially disturbed ; his old religious feelings 
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came back in all tlieir rigour; it was feared tliat the 
pious Empei-or would abdicate the throne, and retire 
into a monastery. His counsellors, to bind him to 
the world, persuaded him to take a second wife. His 
choice was made with a singular union of the indiffer- 
ence of a monk and the arbitrary caprice of an Eastern 
Marriage of sultan.^ The feirest daughters of the nobles 
Beb. 819. were assembled for his inspection.^ The mon- 
arch was at once captivated by the surpassing beauty 
of Judith, daughter of the Bavarian Count Wippo.^ 
Judith was not only the most beautiful, according to 
the flattering testimony of bishops and abbots, she was 
the most highly educated woman of the time. She 
played on tlie organ ; she danced with perfect grace ; 
she was eloquent as well as learned. The uxorious 
monarch yielded himself up to his blind passion. 

From this time a strange feebleness comes over the 
Diet or character of Louis. The tliird year after 
Aug. 92a. his marriage the great diet of the Empire is 
summoned to Attigny-on-the-Aisne, not to take counsel 
for the defence, extension, or consolidation of the Em- 
pire J not to pass ecclesiastical or civil laws, but to 
witness the humiliating public penance of the Emperor. 
His sensitive conscience had long been preying upon 
him ; it reproached him with the barbarous blinding 
and death of his nephew Bemhard ; the chastisement 
of the insurgent Bishops ; the presumptuous restraint 
which he had imposed on the holy monks Adalhard, 

1 "Timebatur a multis, ne reglmn vellet Telinq^nere gubenmciiliiui. 
Taudemque eorum voluntatl Batisbciens, et ai]dic[U8 addnctas procerum 
Alias inBpieienB, Judith, flliam Wipponis." — Astronomus, c. 82, 

2 "loapectis plerisqiie nobilium fliiabua." — Eginhard, p. 332. 

8 " The marriage was but four months after the deatli of Hermingard." 
— Agobard. Oper. ii. p. 69. 
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"Wala, Eernarius ; the enforced tonsure of liis father's 

Even in his own time, this act of Louis was com- 
pared by admiring Churchmen witli the memorable 
penance of Theodosius the Great. Howp^n^^^of 
great the difference between the crimes and ^"'** 
character of the men ! Theodosius, in a transport of 
passion, had ordered the promiscuous massacre of all 
the inhabitants of a flourishing city. Bei'nhard and 
his partisans had forfeited their lives according to the 
laws of the Franks: the Emperor had intei'posed, 
though vainly and weakly, only to mitigate the penalty. 
His offence against Adalhard and Wala was banish- 
ment from the court, confinement to monasteries of 
men who had aimed at excluding him from the Em- 
pire, whose abilities and influence he might still dread.^ 
And for these dehnqueneies the trembling son of 
Charlemagne, the lord of his Empire, stood weeping 
and imploring the intercession of the clergy, and en- 
deavored to appease the wi-atli of Heaven by prodigal 
almsgiving and the most abject acts of penitence.^ He 
supplicated the for^veness of Adalhaixl and Wala, 
whom he had already recalled to his court, Wala, now 
that Benedict of Aniane was dead, speedily to assume 
absolute power over the mind of Louis.^ Against 
them it would be difiicult to show how he had grievously 
sinned. He deplored his having compelled the sons of 

1 " Timabatui anim iiiiam maidme Wala, aummi apud Karolum Impe- 
ratorem habitus loci, ne forte aliquid sinisCium contra imperatocem moli- 
retnr."— AslronomuB, ii. p. 618. Pertz, ii. 

3 " EleemoBynarum efiam largilione plurimamm, seel et servorum Christi 

placnre curabat, quasi hiec qus super uuuiuquemque legalitei decuvurre- 
rant, east g«Etafuerant crudelitate." — p. S26. 
' " Veneraiiatur passim secundus a Cffisare." — Vit. Walie, p. 535. 
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Charlemagne to tlie tonsure. If we respect the consci- 
entious scruples which induced Louis publicly to own 
liis offences, to seek reconciliation with his enemies, 
some compassion and more contempt mingle with that 
respect when we see him thus prostrating the imperial 
dignity at the feet of the hierarchy. The penance of 
Theodosius was the triumph of religion over the pride 
and cruelty of man — a noble remoree ; in Louis it 
was the slavery of superstition : he had lost ail moral 
discrimination as to the nature and extent of his own 
guilt. The slightest act of authority against monk or 
priest is become a crime, reconciliation with Heaven 
only to be obtained by propitiating their favor. 

The hierarchy ^led not to discover the hour of the 
monarch's weakness. At the autumnal Diet four great 
ecclesiastical councils were summoned to meet at Pen- 
tecost in the following year, to treat of affairs of 
religion and the abuses of the civil power. Among 
the crimes which it was determined to suppress was 
the granting of monasteries to laymen ; the grants of 
Church property at pleasure to the vassals of the 
Crown, without consent of the bishops. Thus the 
bishops aspired to be co-legislators in the diets, sole 
s in the councils of which themselves deter- 



mined the powers. 

Yet even in his prostrate humiliation before the 



transalpine clergy, Louis, through his son Lothair, is 
exercising fiiU sovereignty over Rome. Lothair, accom- 
panied by Wala, now at once the confidential adviser 
of Louis in the highest matters, had descended into 
Italy to command disquieted Rome into peace. He 
had received the crown from the obsequious Pope. 
Hardly, however, had Lothair recrossed the Alps when 
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he was overtaken by hasty messengers with intelligence 
of new tumults. 

Two men of the highest rank (Theodorus, the 
Primicerius of the Church, and Leo, the Nomencla- 
tor, who liad held liigh ftmctions at the coronation of 
Lothair) had been seized, dragged to the Latei'an pal- 
ace, blinded, and afterwards beheaded. The Pope 
was openly accused of this inhuman act.^ Two im- 
perial commissioners, Adelung, Abbot of St. Vedast, 
and Hunfrid, Count of Coire, were despatched with 
ftill powera to investigate the affair. At the same time 
came envoys from the Pope to the court of Louis.^ 
The imperial commissioners were bafiled in their 
inquiry. Paschal refiised to produce the murderers ; he 
asserted that they were guilty of no crime in putting 
to death men themselves guilty of ti-eason ; he secured 
them by throwing around them a half-sacred character 
as servants of the Church of St. Peter.® Himself he 
exculpated by a solemn expurgatorial oath, before 
thirty bishops, from all participation in the deed. The 
Emperor received with respect the exculpation mij, sm. 
of the Pope. But Paschal was summoned before a 
higher judgment : be died immediately after the 
arrival of the Emperor's messengei's. The Romans, 
though Paschal had vied with his predecessor, Leo III. 
in his magnificent donations to the churches of Rome, 

1 Both Leo and Theodorna had been sent as ambassadors hj" Paschal, 
ona to the Emperor, tha other to Lothah.— F^inbard. "Eraiit ■ 
dieecant, vel jussu vel consilio Paschalia Pontificls rem ftiisse perpetra- 
tam." — Eginhard, Anna!, sub ann. 823. "Qua in re fama Pontifida 
quoque ludebutur, dum ejus ooneeneui totnm ascriberetur." — Astronom. 
p.SI)2. 

* John, Bishop of Silva Candida.; the librarian Sergius; Qiiirinua anb- 
deaeon, Leo, master of tha milita.ry. 

S Thegan., ¥lt. Hlndovio. apud Pertz, c. 30. Eginhard sub anil. 
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would not permit liis burial in the accustomed place, 
lior with the usual pomp.^ 

The contest for the vacant see arrayed against each 
Other the two factions in Borne under their undisguised 
colors. It was a strife between a transalpine and a 
June, 821. cisaipiue, a Teutonic and a Roman inter- 
est. The patricians, the nobles of Rome, many of 
Lombai'd blood, were in the Imperialist party ; the 
plebeians, the commons, asserted their independence, 
and scorned the subservience of the Popes, They 
were more papal than the Popes themselves. Wala, 
now ruling the Emperor's comisels, had remained at 
Rome, By his dexterous management Eugenius pre- 
vailed over his rival, Zinannus. Yet the presence of 
Lothair was demanded to overawe the city, and to 
i,„aiaJr ngiUn maintain the Imperialist Pope.^ Lothair is- 
iDRome. gygj^ jjjg mandates in a high tone. He strong- 
ly remonstrated with the Pope against the violence 
and insults suffered by all who were faithful to the 
Oct., Not. Emperor and friendly to the Franks. Some 
had been put to death, others made the laughing-stock 
of their enemies. There was a general clamor against 
the Roman pontiffs and against the administrators of 
justice. By the ignorance or indolence of the popes, 
by the insatiable avarice of the judges, the property of 
many Romans had been unjustly confiscated. Lothair 
had determined to redress these abuses. By his su- 
preme authority many judgments were reversed ; the 
confiscated estates restored to their rightful owners. In 
other words, the Imperialist nobles obtained redress of 
all grievances, real or imaginaiy. The heads of the 

1 Thegan. 

i " Eugenius, vinceiite uobilium paite, ordinntus est," — Eginhard. 
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popular party were sun'eiidei-ed and sent to France. 
A constitution was publicly affixed on the Vatican, 
regulating the election of the Pope, for which no one had 
a suffrage but a Roman of an approved title : it CPDatimtion. 
thus vested tlie election in the nobles.^ Annual reports 
were to be made, both to the Pope and to the Emperor, 
on the administration of justice. Each of the senate 
or people was to declare whether he would live accord- 
ing to the Roman, tlie Lombard, or the Fmnkish law. 
On the Emperor's aiiivaJ at Rome, all the great civil 
authorities were to pay him feudal service. There were 
other provisions for the maintenance of the Papal 
estates, and prohibiting plunder on the vacancy of the 
see. As a still more peremptory assertion of the Im- 
perial supremacy, the unrepealed statute was confirmed, 
that no Pope should be consecrated till his election had 
been ratified by the Emperor. The Emperor declared 
his intention of sending commissioners from time to 
time to watch over the administration of the laws, 
to receive appeals, and to remedy acta of wrong or 
injustice.^ 

But while the Empire thus asserted its supremacy 
in Rome, beyond the Alps it was gradually o„,„}ag 
sinking into decay. The vast dominions of ^^''^l^lm,, 
Chai'lemagne, notwithstanding the decree of*"'*™"''"' 
Aix-ia-Chapelle, were severing into independent, soon 
to become hostile, kingdoms. The imperial power, 

^ The Constitution in Sigonins, Hist. Italics; and in HolsteniuB; Labbe 
otun Notis Binii, p. lEill, sab ann. Bauqaet. 

^ " Statutum est quoque j uxCa antjquorum morem, ut ex laiere imperii' 
toTiB njitterentnc, qui judieiariam potestatem eieroentes juetitiam omni 
poputo (acerent, et tempore qno visnni foret impepatori, sequa lance pende- 
tent." — Apud Bouquet, vi. 410. Tlie Emperor Henry II, afterwards ap- 
pealed to tliis constiUtioti — Edendorf, p. 31. 
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out of which, grew the unity of the whole, was losing 
its awful reverence. The Emperor was hut one of 
many sovereigns, with the title, but less and less of the 
substance, of preeminent power. The rojal authority 
itself was becoming more precanous by the rise of the 
great feudal aristocracy; and iii the midst of, above 
great part of that aristocracy, the feudal clergy of 
France and Germany were more and more rapidly 
advancing . in strength, wealth, and influence. 

In the miserable civil wars which distracted the 
latter part of the reign of Lonis the Pious, in the 
rebellions of his sons, in the degradation of the impe- 
rial authority, the bishops and abbots not merely take 
a prominent part, but appear as the great ai'biters, as 
the awarders of empire, the deposers of kings. 

The jealousies of the sous of Louis by his Queen 
Hermingard, which broke out into open insurrection, 
into civil wars with the father, began with the birth of 
his son by the Empress Judith ; ^ and became more 
violent and irreconcilable as that son, afterwards 
Charles the Bald, advanced towards adolescence. 
These jealousies arase out of the apprehension, that 
in the partition of the Empire, according to Frankish 
usage confirmed by Charlemagne, on the death or 
demise of Louis, some share, and that more than a 
just share, should be extorted by the dominant influ- 
ence of the beautiful stepmother from the uxorious 
Emperor, Louis was thought to be completely ruled 
Bernhardof t)y his wife and her favorite, Bemhard, Duke 
sepumani.. ^f Septiuiauia. Rumors, of which it is im- 
possible to know the truth, accused Duke Bernhard 
not only of swaying the counsels, but of dishonoring the 

1 Charles, born June 13, 823, at Frankfort, 
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bed, of his master,^ The sons of Louis propagated 
these degrading reports, and indignantly complained 
tliat the bastard offepring of Duke Bernhai-d should 
aspire to part of their inheritance. But to Duke 
Bernhard the unsuspecting Louis, besides the cares 
of empire, intrusted the education of bis son Charles. 
He bad dismissed all his old counsellors: Abbot Elis- 
achar, the chancellor ; the chief chaplain, Hilduin ; 
Jesse, Bishop of Amiens ; and other lay officers and 
minislei-s of the court. Ebbo, Archbishop of Blieims, 
must withdraw to his diocese.^ The whole time of 
Louis seemed to be indolently whiled away between 
field-sports, hunting ajid iishing in the forest of Ar- 
dennes, and the most rigid and punctilious reli^ous 
practices. 

These melancholy scenes concern Christian history 
no flirther than as displaying the growing power of the 
clergy, the religion of Louis gradually quailing into 
abject superstition, the strange fiision and incorpora- 
tion of civil and ecclesiastical a&irs. But in this 
consists the peculiar and distinctive character of these 
times. The Church gives refuge to, or punishes and 
incapacitates, by its disqualifying vows, the victims of 
political animosity. The dethroned Empress is forced 
into a convent. Civil incapacity is not complete, at 
least is not absolutely binding, without ecclesiastical 
censure. The Pope himself appears in person : prin- 

1 " Tliorum oooupavit." — Vit. Wals. Paschaaiufl Badbert, the friend, 
partisan, and biographer of Wala, is the fierce accuser of the queen, the 
fliiy, the KdulteroBBi and of Bernhard, the most feoHouB monster, the de- 
filer of matrouB, the eruel beaut. — Vit. Walsa. " Fit palatium prostibn- 
luoi, ubi mffiohia dominate, adulter regnat." Bernhard is even accused 
of a dasign' to mnrder Louis snd his sons. Tliegan dtelares that these 
charges ware all lies (p. 36) : " Mentientes omnia," 

" Compare Fimck, p. 103. 
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cipally by his influence, Louis is abandoned by his 
army, and left at the mercy of his rebellious sons. 
The degraded monarch, recalled to his throne, will 
not resume his powei' without the removal of the 
ecclesiastical censure. 

The first oyert act of rebellion by the elder sons of 
Louis, chiefly Pepin (for Louis held a doubtful couise, 
and Lothair was yet in Italy), was the refusal of the 
feudal army to engage in the perilous and unprofitable 
war in Bretagne.^ Already the fond and uxorious 
fiither had awakened jealousy by assigning to the son 
of Judith the title of King of Alemania.^ Pepin, 
King of Aquit^ne, placed himself at the head of the 
mutinous forces. Tbe Emperor, with a few loyal fol- 
lowers (who, though like the rest they i-efused to 
engage in the Breton war, yet would not abandon 
their sovereign), lay at Compi^gne, while his sons, 
^ith the mass of the army, were encamped three 
leagues off at Verberie. Around Pepin had assem- 
bled the discarded ecclesiastical ministers, Elisacbar, 
Wala, Hilduin, Jesse ; with Godfrey and Richard, and 
the .Counts Warin, Lantbert, Matfrid, Hugo. The 
demands of the insurgents were stern and peremptory : 
the dismissal and punishment of Duke Bernliard, the 
degradation of the guilty Judith. Bernhard made bis 
escape t-o the south, and took reftige in Barcelona ; 
Judith, by the Emperor's advice, retired into the con- 
vent of St. Mary of Laon, There she was seized by 
the adherents of her step-sons, and compelled to prom- 
ise that she would use all her influence, if she had 
opportunity, to urge the Emperor to retire to a cloister,^ 



1 The herrban was 
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Before herself was set the di-eaiy alternative of death 
or of taking the veil. She pronounced the fatal vows ; 
and, as a nun, edified by her repentance and Apru, sao. 
piety the sistei-s of St. Radegonde at Poitiers. To the 
people she was heid up as a wicked enchantress, who 
by her potions and by her unlawful bewitchments 
alone could have so swayed the soul of the pious Em- 
peror. Lothair, the King of Italy, now joined his 
brothei's, and approved of all their acts. Deliberations 
were held, in which the higher ecclesiastics Jesse, 
Bishop of Amiens ; Hilduin, Abbot of St. Denys ; 
Wala (by the death of his brother Adalhard now 
Abbot of Corhey) urged the stronger measure, the 
degradation of the Emperor. The sons, either from 
feai* or respect, hesitated at this extreme course. 
Some of the Imperial ministers were punished ; two 
brothers of the Empress forced to submit to the ton- 
sm'e ; and Heribert, brother of Duke Bemhard, blind- 
ed. In a general Diet of the Empire at CompiSgne, 
Lothaii- was associated with his father in the Empire. 

But "the unpopularity of Louis with the Roman 
Gauls and with the Franks of Gaul was not shared by 
the German subjects of the Empire. Throughout this 
contest, the opposition between the Teutonic and the 
Gaulish Franks (the French, who now began to form 
a different society and a different language, with a 
stronger Roman character in their institutions) fore- 
showed the inevitable disunion which awaited the 
Empire of Charlemagne, In the Diet of Nimeguen 
the cause of the Emperor predominated so completely 

ut promitf«ret, se, si copia darelur cum imperafore colloquendi persuaau- 
ram quatenus Imperator abjectjs armia, eomisque reciaia monasterio sese 
tonferret." — Astron. Vit. I.udov. a.d. 829. 
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that Lothair would not listen to the advice of his more 
desperate followers to renew the war.^ He yielded to 
the gentle influence of his father, and abandoned, with 
but little scruple, his own adherents and those of his 
brothers. The Emperor and his son appeared in pub- 
lic as entirely reconciled. Sentence of capital condem- 
nation was passed on all who had taken part in the 
proceedings at CompiSgne, Jesse, Hilduin, Wala, 
Matfrid and the rest were in custody ; and it was the 
clemency of the Emperor rather than the interposition 
of Lothair in favor of his partisans which prorogued 
their punishment till the meeting of another Diet at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, summoned for the 2d of February. 
Louis returned in triumph to pass the winter in that 
capital. His first act was to release his wife from her 
monastic prison. She returned from Aquitaine, but 
the scrupulous Emperor hesitated to restore her to her 
conjugal rights while the impeachment remained upon 
her honor, perhaps likewise on account of the vows 
which she had been compelled to take. On the solemn 
day of the purification of the Virgin, Judith appeared 
(no one answering the citation to accuse the Empress 
of adultery or witchery) to assert her own purity. 
The loyal assembly at once declared that no accuser 
appeared against her ; an oath was tendered, and with- 
out further inquiry her own word was held sniEcient to 
establish her spotless virtue. The gentle Louis seized 
the opportunity of mercy to commute the capital pun- 
isliment of all the conspirators against his authority.^ 

' Fnnck, I think, dosa not make out his cnae of the croft of Louis: he 
seems to have followed rather than guided events. 

^ Hilduiu had appeared with a great armed retinue of the yassalB of the 
abhej-Eof St. Denye, St. Germain de Pr<?a, and St. MMard, — Funck, p. 
111. Jesse of Amiens was deposed by a council of bishops^ headed by 
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His monkish biogi'apher rebukes his too great lenity.^ 
The sons of Louis, humiliated, constrained to assent 
to the condemnation of their partisans, withdrew, each 
to his separate kingdom — Pepin to Aquitaine, Louis 
to Bavaria, Lothair to Italy. Duke Bern- a.d. sai. 
hard presented himself at the court at Thionville in 
the courae of the autumn ; he averred his innocence ; 
according to the custom, defied his accusers to come 
forward and prove their charge in ai'ms. The wager 
of battle was not accepted, and Duke Bernhard was 
admitted to purge himself by oath. 

Hardly more than a year elapsed, and the three song 
were again in anns against their father, Louis seems 
now to have alienated the able Duke Bemhard, and 
to have surrendered himself to the undisputed rule of 
Gombai-d, a monk of St, Medard in Soissons. 

The whole Empire is now divided into two hostile 
parties : on each side are dukes and counts, bishops 
and abbots. The Northern Germans espouse the cause 
of the Emperor ; the GauHsh Franks and some of the 
Southern Germans obey the Kings of Aquitaine and 
Bavaria. Among the clergy, another element of jeal- 
ousy and disunion was growing to a great height. 
Even under the Merovingian kings, it has been seen, 
the nobles had endeavored to engross the great ecclesi- 
astical dignities. Under the Carlovingians, men of the 
highest rank, of the noblest descent, even the younger 

Ebboof Rhaima! Hilduin imprisoned at Corbey; Wala in a caBtle oa ttie 
lake of Geneva. 

1^ Aatronomus, in ViL jlv. According to Boehmer (Regesta), Lothair 
and Louia ivera preaent at this diet. At tliis diet too appeared envoys Ironi 
the Danes to implore the continuance of pea™; irnm the Slaviana, and the 
Caliph of Bagdad, with splendid preacnts. The Empire appeared slill ia 
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or illegitimate branches of the royal family, had become 
Churchmen ; but the higher these dignitaries became, 
and more and more on a level with the militar}' feuda- 
tories, the more the Nobles began to consider the eccle- 
siastical benetices their aristocratic al inheritance and 
patrimony. They were indignant when men of lower 
or of servile birth presumed to aspire to these high 
places, which raised them at once to a level with the 
most high-bom' and powerful. They almost aimed at 
making a separate caste, to whom should belong, of 
right, all the larger ecclesiastical as well as temporal 
fiefe. But abilities, piety, learning, in some instances 
no doubt less lofty qualifications, would at times force 
their way to the highest dignities. Louis, whether from 
policy or from a more wise and Christian appreciation 
of the clerical function in the Church, was considered 
to fevor this humbler class of ecclesiastics. One of his 
biographers, Thegan, himself an ecclesiastical dignitary 
of noble birth, thus contemptuously describes the low- 
Low-Dotn horn clergy : — "It was tlie great weakness 
ciorgr. of Louis that he did not prevent that worst 

of usages by which the basest slaves obtained the high- 
est dignities of the Church. He followed the fetal 
example of Jeroboam, ' who made of the lowest of the 

people priests of the high places And this tiing 

became sin unto the house of Jeroboam, even to cut it 
off and to destroy it from the face of the earth.' No 
sooner have such men attained elevation tlian they 
throw off their meekness and humility, give loose 
to their passions, become quarrelsome, evil-speaking, 
ruling men's minds by alternate menaces and flatteries. 
Their first object is to raise their families from their 
servile condition : to some tliey give a good education, 
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others they contrive to marry into noble families. No 
one can lead a qtiiet life who resents their demands and 
intrigues. Their relatives, thus advanced, treat the 
older nobles with disdain, and behave with the utmost 
pride and insolence. The apostolic canon is obsolete, 
that, if a bishop has poor relations, they should receive 
alms like the rest of the poor, and nothing more." 
Thegan devoutly wishes that God would put an end to 
this execrable usage.^ In all this there may have been 
truth, but ti-uth spoken in bitterness by the wounded 
pride of caste. These ecclesiastics were probably the 
best and the worst of the clergy. There were those 
who rose by the virtues of saints, by that austere and 
gentle piety, by that winning evangelic charity, united 
with distinguished abilities, which is sure of sympathy 
and admiration in the darkest times : and those who 
rose by the vices of slaves, selfishness, cunning, adula- 
tion, intrigue, by the worldly abilities which in such 
tim^ so easily assume the mask of religion. Now, 
however, all the higher clergy, of gentle or low birth, 
seem to have joined the confederates against the Em- 
peror. Ebbo of Rheims, Agobard of Lyons, Barnard 
of Vienne, Heribald of Auxerre, Hilduin of Beauvais, 
are united with Jesse of Amiens and the indefiitigable 
Wala. Afterwards appear also, with Lothair at Com-. 
piSgne, Bartholomew of Narbonne, Otgar of Mentz, 
Elias of Troyes, Joseph of Evreux, 

At length — after many vicissitudes, hostilities, ne- 
gotiations, in which Louis, under the absolute control 
of the ambitious Judith, seemed determined to depress 
1 " Jamdndum ilia peesima coneuetudo erat, nt ex viliaeimis servis f ant 
summi Ponfifices . . . et ideo omnipotena Deua cumregibus et priiioipibus 

Aiguetut, ut amplius ana liat la populo Christiano. Amen ! " 
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his elder sons to advance the young Charles (he had 
now named him King of Aquitaine) — the armies of 
the Emperor and of his rebellious sons (all three sons 
were now in arms) stood in array against each other 
on the plains of Rothfeld in Alsace, at no great dis- 
ciriiwar. tance from Strasburg. The Pope was an- 
' nounced as in the camp of the King of Italy. 
IV- This Pope was Gregory IV., by birtli a 

Roman. Eugenius had been succeeded by Valentinua, 
who died five weeks after his accession. Gregory IV. 
had then ascended the papal throne, with the sanction 
of the King of Italy, Lothair.' The Pope may have 
placed himself in this unseemly position, snppoi-ting 
rebellious sons against the authority of their father, 
either from the desire of courting the favor of Lothair, 
who was all-powerfid in Italy; or, it may be hoped, 
with the more becoming purpose of interposing bis me- 
diation, and putting an end to this unnatui-al conflict. 

But the Emperor Louis and the clergy of his party 
PieiaofUea. beheld in Gregory an avowed enemy. He 
addressed a strong letter to the Fraiikisb hierarchy 
assembled' at Worms, Gregory's answer was in the 
haughty tone of later times : it was suggested by 
Wala,^ now again in the camp of the foes of Louis. 

1 " Son piiii3 ordinatus est, qoani legatus Imperatoris BomaDi yenit et 
deotionem popull qualia easet examinavit." — H^iiihatd, p. 390. 

2 " UndeeidedimuB(Wala,&o.)noiinuIIflS8.Patriimauctoritate forma- 
ts prfedeeessoruinque snornm conscripts, qnibuB Dnllns contradioere posbit, 
qnod ejus asset potestas, imo Dei tt B. Petri apoetoli, SHiique aucloriCas ira, 
mittere ad omnes genfea pro fide Cbriati, et pace flcdesiaram, pro pr»dioit- 
tiono avangelii at aaserHone veritafia, et in eo asset omnia auctoritas B. 
Petri exoellens et potestaa viva, a quo oporteret univeraos judioari ita at 
ipsa a nemine judioaodua eaaeL" — Vit. WaJte, xvi. It ia curious to find 
the Pope, no humble Pope, needing this prompting fi-om a Franltish monk, 
a higher High Churchman than the Pope. Yet I see nothing here of the 
felae Decretals, 
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But the enmity of the Pope was not so dangerous as 
what he called his friendly mediation. He appeared 
suddenly in the camp of Louis. The clergy, Fulco 
the chief chaplain, and the bishops, had the boldness to 
declare that, if he came to threaten them and their 
Imperial master with excommunication, they would m 
their turn excommunicate him, and send him back to 
Italy.* There were even threats that they would de- 
pose him. Even the meek Emperor received the Popo 
with cold courtesy, and without the usual honors. He 
had summoned him indeed, but rather as a vassal than 
as a mediator. The Pope passed several days in the 
Imperial camp. Other influences were likewise at 
work. Unaccountably, imperceptibly, the ai'my of 
Louis melted away like a heap of snow. The jom 29. 
nobles, the ecclesiastics, the troops, gradually fell off 
and joined his sons. Louis found himself encircled 
only by a few faithftd followers,^ " Go ye also to my 
sons," said the gentle Louis ; " no one shall lose life or 
limb in my behalf," ^ Weeping they left him. Ever 
after this ignominious place was named Liigenfeld, the 
field of falsehood.* 

The Emperor, Judith his Queen, and their young 
son Charles, were now the pi-isoners of Lothair. Tiio 
Emperor was at first treated with some marks of re- 
spect, Judith was sent into Italy, and imprisoned in 

' " Sed ai exfommunicims advenerit, excoramunioatus abiret, cum aliter 
Be habent antiquorum auctoritaa caiionum." — Thegan. 

* Of tbese were four bishops, his brother Drogo of Melz, Modoin of 
Aottui, Wilerieh of Bremen, Aldric of Mona, 

< " Ue ad fllios nieos, nolo nt alius propter ma vitaiu ant membro dimittat. 
Uli inftisi laorymis recedebantab eo." — Thsgan, c. xlii, 

3 "Qui ab eo quod ibi gestum eat perpetui est ignominiSnotfltus ntvoce- 
tur campus mentitns." — ABlronom. Vit. Thegan calls it " campus nien- 
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the fortress of Tortona. The boy was conveyed to the 
abbey of Priim : probably on account of his youth he 
escaped the tonsure. The sons divided the Empire ; 
the Pope, it is said, in great sorrow returned to Rome.^ 
Lothair was a man of cruelty, but he either feared 
or scrupled to take the life of his father. Yet he and 
his noble and episcopal partisans could not but dread 
another reaction in favor of the gentle Emperor. A 
Diet was held at Ooinpiegne. They determined to 
incapacitate him by civil and ecclesiastical degradation 
for the resumption of his royal office. They compelled 
Oct 833. him to perform public penance in the church 
of St. M^dard, at Soissons. There the Emperor, the 
fether of three kings, before the shrine which con- 
tained the relics of St. M^dard, and of St. Sebastian 
the Martyr, laid down upon the altar his armor and 
his imperial attire, put on a dark mourning robe, and 
read the long enforced confession of his crimes. Eight 
weary articles were repeated by his own lips, I. He 
confessed himself guilty of sacrilege and homicide, as 
having broken the solemn oath made on a former occa- 
sion before the clergy and the people ; guilty of the 
blood of his kinsmen, especially of Prince Bemhard 
(whose punishment, extorted by the nobles, had been 
mitigated hy Louis). II. He confessed himself guilty 
penRnceof '^^ P^ijury, uot Only by the violation of his 
Louis. Q^^,jj Q^^]jg^ \^^i ij-y- compelling others to for- 

swear themselves through his frequent changes in the 
partition of the Empire, III, He confessed himself 
guilty of a sin against God, by having made a military 
expedition during Lent, and having held a Diet on a 
high festival. IV. He confessed himself guilty of 
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severe judgments against the partisans of his sous — 
whose lives he had spared by his mercifiil intervention 1 
v. He confessed himself again guilty of encouraging 
perjury, by permitting especially the Empress Judith 
to clear herself by an oath. VI. He confessed him- 
self guilty of all the slaughter, pillage, and sacnlege 
committed during the civil wars. VII. He confessed 
himself guilty of having excited those wars by his arbi- 
trary partitions of the Empire. VIII. And lastly, of 
having, by his general incapacity, brought the Empire, 
of which he was the guai-dian, to a state of total ruin. 
Having rehearsed this humiliating lesson, the Emperor 
laid the parchment on the altar, was stripped of his 
military belt, which was likewise placed there ; and 
having put off bis worldly dress, and assumed the garb 
of a penitent, was esteemed from that time incapaci- 
tated from all civil acts. 

The most memorable part of this memorable transac- 
tion is, that it was aiTanged, conducted, ac- The cicrgj . 
complished in the presence and under the authority of 
the clergy. The permission of Lothair is slightly inti- 
mated ; but the act was avowedly intended to display 
the strength of the ecclesiastical power, the punish- 
ment justly incurred by those who are disobedient to 
sacerdotal admonition.^ Thus the hierarchy assumed 
cognizance not over the religious delinquencies alone, 
but over the civil misconduct of the sovereign. They 
imposed an ecclesiastical penance, not solely for his as- 
serted violation of his oaths before the altar, but for the 
ruin of the Empire. It is strange to see the pious sov- 

1 " Manifeslai'e juxta injunetnin nobis ministeriu-m cnravimus, qualis sit 
TigOT et poteatas sive ministerinm sucerdotnle, et quaii meieaCnr daninari 
BBntcntio, qui monitis saeerdotoJibus obfdire noluciit," — Attu Exautora- 
tioniB Lndov. Pii, apud Bouquet, v. p. 243. 
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ereign, the one devout and saintly of his race, thus 
degraded by these haughty Churchmen, now, both 
high-born and low-born, concurring against him. The 
Pope had ostensibly, perhaps sincerely, hoped to recon- 
cile the conflicting parties. His mission may have been 
designed as one of peace, but the inevitable conse- 
quence of his appearance in the rebellious camp could 
not but be to the disadvantage of Louis. He seemed 
at least to befiiend the son in his unnatural warfare 
against his father. Agobard, Bishop of Lyons, issued 
a fierce apology for the rebellious sons of Louis, filled 
with accusations of incontinence against the Empress 
Judith.^ Her beauty and the graces of her manner 
had even seduced the admiration of holy priests and 
bishops towards this Delilah, who had dared to resume 
her royal dignity and conjugal rights after having taken 
the veil : to her he attributes all the weaknesses of 
the too easy monarch. In the words of the aristocratic 
Thegan, all the bishops were the enemies of Louis, 
especially those whom he had raised from a servile con- 
dition, or who were sprung from barbarous races. But 
there was one on whom Thegan pours out all liis in- 
dignation. One was chosen, an impure and most inhu- 
man man, to execute their cruel decrees, a man of servile 
origin, Ebbo, the Archbishop of Eheims, " Unheard- 
of words ! Unheard-of deeds ! They took the sword 
from his thigh; by the judgment of his servants he 
was clad in sackcloth ; the prophecy of Jeremiah was 
fulfilled — ' Slaves have ruled over us.' ^ Oh, what a 
return for his goodness ! He made thee fi-ee, noble he 

1 " DominaFalatli . . . ludat pneriliter, spectantibna etiam aliquibna da 
ordine sarerdotali et plerisque conludentibus, qui secundum formam quam 
apostolus scrlbat do eligendis epiacopis ..." 

! Lamentat. v. S. 
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could not, for that an enfranchised slave cannot be. 
He clothed thee in pui-ple and in pall, thou clothedst 
him in sackcloth ; he raised thee to the highest bishops 
ric, thou by unjust judgment hast expelled him from 

tlie throne of his ancestors Lord Jesus I 

where was thy destroying angel when these things 
were done ? " Thegan goes on to quote Virgil, and 
says that the poet would want the combined powers of 
Homer, Virgil, and Ovid to describe the guilt of these 
deedy. The miseries of Louis were greater than those 
of Job himself. The comforters of Job were kings, 
those of Louis slaves.^ 

It is astonisliing to find that this was the same Ehbo, 
Archbishop of Eheims, who undertook a perilous mis- 
sion to the heathen Northmen, brought the Danish 
King to the court of Louis to i-eceive baptism, and is 
celebrated by the monkish poet of the day in tlie most 
glowing strains for his saintly virtues.^ 

This strange and sudden revolution, which bad left 
the Emperor at the mercy of his son, was followed hy 
another no less sudden and sti-ange. No doubt the 
pride of many warlike nobles was- insulted by this dis- 
play of ecclesiastical presumption. The degradation of 
the Emperor was the degradation of the Empire. The 
character of Louis, however, could not but command 
the fond attachment of many. The people felt the 
profoundest sympathy in his fate ; and even among the 
clergy there were those who could not but think these 

1 " Qui beafo Job insultabant Reges fuiase leguntiir in libra bead Tho- 
biffi; qoi ilium vero affligebant, legiiles ^ns secvi btant, et patrum Bno- 
rnm." — Tiegan. Vit. Ludov. stiv. 

2 ErmoMi Nigelli, Carm. iv. Ermoldus mateB Louis deliver a charge to 
Ebbo. when setting < nt to conyart the Normiuia, Munter, Geschichte dar 
Einfiihrung des ChiistfiiitbuuiB in Dajiemark und NoiTvegen, has collected 
tlie passages about Ehbo'e miBaion. — Page 338 et seq. 
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insults an ungracious and unchristian return for his 
piety to God, his tenderness to man, his respect for the 
ecclesiastical order.^ A revulsion took place in the 
whole nation. The other sons of the Empei-or, Pepin 
and Louis, bad taken no part in this humiliation of 
their father, and expressed their strong commiseration 
of his suffei'ings, their reprohation of the cruelty and 
insult heaped upon him. The murmurs of the people 
were too loud to be mistaken. Leaving his father at 
St. Denys, Lotliair fled to Burgundy. No sooner had 
he retired than the whole Empire seemed to assemble, 
in loyal emulation, around the injured Louis. 

But Louis would not resume his power, and his anns, 
the symbol of his power, but with the consent of the 
Bishops. His subjects' reviving loyalty could not re- 
move the ecclesiastical incapacitation. But bishops 
were not wanting among those who thronged to renew 
their allegiance.^ Louis was solemnly regirt with his 
A.D. B34. arms by the hands of some of these prelates, 
March 1. g^^^j^ amid the universal joy of the people, the 
Pious resumed the Empire. So great was the hurst 
of feeling, that, in the language of his biographer, the 
very elements seemed to sympathize in the deliverance 
of the Emperor from his unnatural son. The weather, 
which had been wet and tempestuous, became clear and 
serene. Once more the Empress Judith returned to 
court ; ^ and Louis might again enjoy his quiet huntiiig 

1 " Nithard says, " Plebs autem lion modka, qaiB prtBSens erat, etJamquo 
Lolhario pro patre vim inferre volebaf'^ApudBonquet, p. 13. The As- 
tnuiomer aays on obb occasion, " Hfiseratio tamen hnjusce tei et talis revum 
permutationis, excepUa aulhoribuB, omnes habebat." — c. 89. 

2 Among these, Otgar of Mentz, who had been present at hia penant« 
in Soissons. 

The empress was brought from TorWna by officious nobles, eagei to 
merit the gratitude of the restored emperor. 
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and fishing, and his ascetic usages, in the forest of Ar- 
dennes. Yet it was not a bloodless revolution. The 
armies of Louis and Lodiair encountered Aug. ssi. 
near ChiUons, That unfortunate town was burned by 
the victorious Lothair, whose savage ferocity did not 
spare even females. Not content with the massacre of 
a sou of Duke Bemhard in cold blood, his sister was 
dragged from her convent, shut up in a wine-cask, and 
thrown into the Saone.^ 

But the year after a pestilence made such ravages in 
the army of Lotliair, that he was obliged to a.d. sm. 
return into Italy. Before long he had to deploi-e the 
death of almost all his great Transalpine partisans, 
Wala, Count Hugo, Matfi-id, Jesse of Amiens. Dur- 
ing this time a Diet at Thionville had annulled the 
proceedings of that at Compiegne. In a sol- reb.29. 
emn assembly at Metz, eight archbishops '' and thirty- 
five bishops condemned the acts of themselves and their 
rebellious brethren at that assembly. In the cathedral 
of Metz, seven archbishops chanted the seven prayers 
of i-econciiiation, and the Emperor was then held to 
be absolutely reinvested in his civil and religious su- 
premacy. At a later Diet at Cremieux, near Lyons, 
Ebbo of Rheims (the chief chaplain, Fulco, the faith- 
ftd adherent of Louis, who had defied the jum, sae. 
Pope in his cause, aspired to the metropolitan see) sub- 
mitted to deposition.^ He was imprisoned in the abbey 
of Fulda. Yet Rome must be consulted before the 
degradation is complete, at all events before the succes- 

1 " More maleflcoram," Boys Nitliard. No doabt the punishment of a 
rtitch.— Apud Bouquet, p. 13. 

2 Menu, Treves, Rouen, Toars, Sens, Bourgea, Aries, even Ebbo of 

Rheims, 
s Fiintk, p. 153, witU authoritisi. 
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